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PREFACE. 


THIS  work  was  written  in  1850,  and  first  published  in  the 
summer  of  last  year  1851,  when  there  seemed  good  reason 
to  hope  that  the  illtstrious  subject  of  ?t  might  yet  be  spared 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  for  at  least  some  years  to 
come.  Though  he  had  far  exceeded  the  Scriptural  limit  of 
longevity,  his  frame  was  still  of  iron,  his  intellect  was  un- 
impaired, and  his  habit  of  constant  exercise  and  his  manner 
of  living,  simple  almost  to  abstemiousness,  encouraged,  in 
many,  the  hope  of  a  greater  length  of  days.  So  far  from 
betraying  any  signs  of  senility,  his  conversations  and  his 
writings  were,  to  the  very  last,  full  of  vigour,  shrewdness, 
directness,  and  manly  simplicity — admirable  and  perfect  in 
their  kind  as  the  Despatches  he  wrote  forty  years  ago.  A 
State  paper  on  the  difficult,  perplexing  affairs  of  India, 
which  he  drew  up  as  late  as  1850,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  was  admired  by  every  statesman  that 
read  it  as  a  perfect  model  and  masterpiece. 

Although  I  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  honestly  (if 
erroneously)  entertained  the  conviction  that  the  great  Duke 
was  quite  as  much  distinguished  as  a  statesman  as  he  was  as 
a  soldier,  I  strictly  confined  myself  to  his  military  career; 
and  this  I  did  upon  various  considerations,  some  of  which 
will  explain  themselves,  while  others  scarcely  call  for  any 
explanation.  But  now  that  the  veteran  hero  has  gone  from 
among  us,  and  for  ever,— now  that  the  story  of  his  days  u 
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wound  up— the  reader  will  desire  some  further  informa- 
tion. A  concluding  chapter  has  therefore  been  added  to 
this  Memoir  and  epitome  of  history,  in  which  will  be  found 
the  principal  events  of  his  career  as  a  home  statesman,  and 
a  brief  account  of  his  last  days  and  his  characteristic  death. 
I  beg,  however,  distinctly  to  state  that  in  this  concluding 
chapter  I  have  had  no  hand.  It  has  been  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  valuable  articles  in  the  Times. 

The  memory  and  mind  of  nearly  every  man,  woman,  or 
child,  must  teem  with  the  eulogiums  bestowed  by  writers  of 
all  parties,  and  all  shades  of  party,  on  the  thrice  illus- 
trious deceased.  Many  of  these  papers,  though  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  really  excellent  as  compo- 
sitions, and  are  honourable  alike  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
intellect  of  those  who  produced  them. 

The  earnest  and  eloquent  writer  in  the  Times,  whose 
sketches  and  remarks  have  been  embodied  in  a  small  volume, 
says, — "  If  aught  can  lessen  this  day  the  grief  of  England  upon 
the  death  of  her  greatest  son,  it  is  the  recollection  that  the 
life  which  has  just  closed  leaves  no  duty  incomplete,  and  no 
honour  unbestowed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ex- 
hausted nature  and  exhausted  glory.  His  career  was  one 
unclouded  longest  day,  filled  from  dawn  to  nightfall  with 
renowned  actions,  animated  by  unfailing  energy  in  the 
public  service,  guided  by  unswerving  principles  of  conduct 
and  of  statesmanship.  ...  In  him,  at  least,  posterity  will 
trace  a  character  superior  to  the  highest  and  most  abundant 
gifts  of  fortune.  If  the  word  '  heroism'  can  be  not  unfairly 
applied  to  him,  it  is  because  he  remained  greater  than  his 
own  prosperity,  and  rose  above  the  temptations  by  which 
other  men  of  equal  genius,  but  less  self-government,  have 
fallen  below  their  destinies.  His  life  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  would  compare  his 
military  exploits  or  his  civil  statesmanship  with  the  prowess 
of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar,  or  with  the  astonishing  career 
of  him  who  saw  his  empire  overthrown  by  the  .British 
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general  at  Waterloo.  They  were  the  offspring  of  passion 
and  of  genius,  flung  from  the  volcanic  depths  of  revolutions 
and  of  civil  war  to  sweep  with  meteoric  splendour  across  the 
earth,  and  to  collapse  in  darkness  before  half  the  work  of 
life  was  done.  Their  violence,  their  ambition,  their  romantic 
existence,  their  reverses,  and  their  crimes,  will  for  ever 
fascinate  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  constitute  the  secret 
of  their  fame,  if  not  of  their  greatness.  To  such  attractions 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  present  no 
analogy.  If  he  rose  to  scarce  inferior  renown,  it  was  by 
none  of  the  passions  or  the  arts  which  they  indulged  or 
employed.  Unvanquished  in  the  field,  his  sword  was  never 
drawn  for  territorial  conquest,  but  for  the  independence  of 
Europe  and  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Kaised  by  the 
universal  gratitude  of  Europe  and  of  this  nation  to  the 
highest  point  of  rank  and  power  which  a  subject  of  the 
British  monarchy  could  attain,  he  wore  those  dignities  and 
he  used  that  influence  within  the  strictest  limits  of  a  sub- 
ject's duty.  No  law  was  ever  twisted  to  his  will ;  no  right 
was  ever  sacrificed  by  one  hair's  breadth  for  his  aggrandize- 
ment. There  lived  not  a  man  either  among  his  countrymen 
or  his  antagonists  who  could  say  that  this  great  Duke  had 
wronged  him ;  for  his  entire  existence  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  legal  authority  and  regulated  power.  You  seek  in 
it  in  vain  for  those  strokes  of  audacious  enterprise  which,  in 
other  great  captains,  his  rivals  in  fame,  have  sometimes  won 
the  prize  of  crowns,  or  turned  the  fate  of  nations.  But  his 
whole  career  shines  with  the  steady  light  of  day.  It  has 
nothing  to  conceal,  it  has  nothing  to  interpret  by  the 
flexible  organs  of  history.  Everything  in  it  is  manly,  com- 
pact, and  clear  •  shaped  to  one  rule  of  public  duty,  animated 
by  one  passion — the  love  of  England,  and  the  service  of  the 
Crown." 

Public  duty,  the  faithful  and  full  performance  of  duty^ 
under  all  circumstances,  and  at  whatsoever  cost  or  sacrifice, 
was  the  one  predominant,  governing  idea  of  his  great  mind- 
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It  has  been  observed  that  while  the  word  "  Glory"  scarcely 
ever  occurs  in  his  voluminous  despatches,  the  word  "  DUTY" 
is  to  be  found  at  nearly  every  page. 

"  Other  commanders,"  says  the  same  writer  of  the  Times, 
**  have  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  when  they  dis- 
posed of  the  colossal  resources  of  empires,  and  headed  armies 
already  flushed  with  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  found  no  such  encouragement  in  any  part  of 
his  career.  At  no  time  were  the  means  at  his  disposal 
adequate  to  the  ready  and  certain  execution  of  his  designs. 
Eis  steady  progress  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  went  on 
against  the  current  of  fortune,  till  that  current  was  itself 
turned  by  perseverance  and  resolution.  He  had  a  clear  and 
complete  perception  of  the  dangers  he  encountered,  but  he 
saw  and  grasped  the  latent  power  which  baffled  those  dan- 
gers, and  surmounted  resistances  apparently  invincible. 
That  is  precisely  the  highest  degree  of  courage,  for  it  is 
courage  conscious,  enlightened,  and  determined. 

"  Clearness  of  discernment,  correctness  of  judgment,  and 
rectitude  in  action,  were,  without  doubt,  the  principal 
elements  of  the  Duke's  brilliant  achievements  in  war,  and 
of  his  vast  authority  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  conferences  of  Europe.  They  gave  to  his  deter- 
minations an  originality  and  vigour  akin  to  that  of  genius, 
and  sometimes  imparted  to  his  language  in  debate  a  pith  and 
significance  at  which  more  brilliant  orators  failed  to  arrive. 
His  mind,  equally  careless  of  obstacles  and  of  effect,  travelled 
by  the  shortest  road  to  its  end ;  and  he  retained,  even  in  his 
latest  years,  all  the  precision  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
handle  the  subjects  which  came  before  him,  or  had  at  any 
time  engrossed  his  attention.  This  was  the  secret  of  that 
untaught  manliness  and  simplicity  of  style  that  pervades  the 
vast  collection  of  his  despatches,  written  as  they  were  amidst 
the  varied  cares  and  emotions  of  war ;  and  of  that  lucid  and 
appropriate  mode  of  exposition  which  never  failed  to  leave  a 
clear  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed  ** 
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The  Duke  never  threw  away  words,  for  with  him  words 
were  a  question  of  time,  and  he  had  little  taste  or  liking  for 
voluble  speakers  or  wordy  writers*  He  was  once  heard  to 
say,  in  speaking  of  a  recent  book  of  travels,—"  I  admire  that 
work,  for  the  writer  goes  straight  to  his  object,  and  does  not 
detain  you  with  useless  words  and  fine  phrases." 

So  early  a  riser,  and  so  active  was  he,  and  at  the  same  timf 
so  measured  and  orderly  in  all  his  arrangements,  that  even 
in  the  busiest  periods  of  his  life  he  found  time  for  amusement 
as  well  as  for  everything  else.  This  fact,  and  other  traits 
of  character,  are  well  expressed  by  the  writer  from  whom 
we  have  been  quoting.  "  Every  social  duty,  every  solemnity, 
every  ceremony,  every  merry-making,  found  him  ready  to 
take  his  part  in  it.  He  had  a  smile  for  the  youngest  child, 
a  compliment  for  the  prettiest  face,  an  answer  to  the  readiest 
tongue,  and  a  lively  interest  in  every  incident  of  life,  which 
it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  age  to  chill.  When  time  had 
somewhat  relaxed  the  sterner  mould  of  his  manhood,  its 
effects  were  chiefly  indicated  by  an  unabated  taste  for  the 
amusements  of  fashionable  society,  incongruous  at  times  with 
the  dignity  of  extreme  old  age,  and  the  recollections  of  so 
virile  a  career.  But  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  Duke's  charac- 
ter, that  everything  that  presented  itself  was  equally  wel- 
come, for  he  had  become  a  part  of  everything,  and  it  was 
foreign  to  his  nature  to  stand  aloof  from  any  occurrence  to 
which  his  presence  could  contribute.  He  seems  never  to 
have  felt  the  flagging  spirit  or  the  reluctant  step  of  indo- 
lence or  ennui,  or  to  have  recoiled  from  anything  that  re- 
mained to  be  done ;  and  this  complete  performance  of  every 
iuty,  however  small,  as  long  as  life  remained,  was  the  same 
quality  which  had  carried  him  in  triumph  through  his  cam- 
paigns, and  raised  him  to  be  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of 
England,  and  an  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe."* 

Of  the  cheerfulness  and  urbanity  of  his  disposition,  of 
bis  considerateness  and  politeness  to  all  men,  and  of  his 
*  Tim**,  September  15,  1862. 
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winning,  conciliatory  temper,  striking  instances  will  be 
found  in  this  volume,  and  many  more  will  occur  to  the 
reader's  recollection,  for  they  have  been  recorded  in  many 
places,  and  have  become  national  traditions  and  household 
words.  Those  who  knew  him  all  his  life  through  have 
said,  that  in  his  youth  his  natural  disposition  was  impatient, 
impetuous,  and  fiery.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Duke  him- 
self confessed  the  fact.  How  wonderful  then  must  have 
been  the  discipline  to  which  he  subjected  his  mind  in  order 
to  rid  it  of  that  infirmity,  and  to  bring  it  to  that  degree  of 
philosophical  calmness  and  composure  which  marked  all  his 
conduct  for  at  least  half  a  century ! 

Public  writers  of  nearly  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  have  been  almost  ae  unanimous  in  their  eulogiums 
as  those  of  England.  With  a  few  exceptions,  even  the 
French  have  treated  the  memory  of  their  great  adversary 
with  respect,  if  not  with  reverence.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, they  have  attempted  to  revive  the  exploded  calumny 
that  the  Duke  acted  unfairly,  or  ungenerously,  in  the 
affair  of  Marshal  Ney's  death.  A  perusal  of  the  letters  and 
documents  at  the  conclusion  of  tht,  Wellington  Despatches, 
or  even  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  abridgment  of 
those  papers,  as  given  in  this  volume,  will  convince  every 
clear  and  impartial  mind  that  the  unfortunate  French 
marshal  was  fairly  tried,  and  justly  condemned;  that  he 
was  by  no  means  included  in  the  military  Convention  of 
Paris,  which  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Wellington ;  and 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  his  will  or  inclination,  it 
was  not  in  the  Duke's  power  to  stop  the  justice  of  the  inde- 
pendent constitutional  government  of  the  king  of  France,  or 
to  interfere  authoritatively  in  this  matter.  As  some,  even 
at  home,  seem  disposed  to  consider  that  his  not  rescuing 
Key  from  execution  was  the  one  solitary  blot  in  the  Duke's 
public  character,  I,  in  my  anxiety  for  that  fair  fame,  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  them  to  re-consider  and  study 
the  whole  subject  by  the  unerring  light  of  the  immrrtal 
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despatches.  Since  his  demise  it  has  been  asserted  in  more 
than  one  English  journal,  that  the  Duke  himself  bitterly 
repented  of  not  having  done  enough  to  save  Ney.  I  can 
assert,  on  the  very  highest  and  best  authority,  that  his 
Grace  was  never  moved  by  any  such  feeling.  He  felt,  that 
in  this  business,  as  in  all  others,  he  had  kept  strictly  within 
the  line  of  duty. 

The  Duke  died  as  he  had  lived,  an  energetic,  active  man ; 
his  activity  continued  almost  until  the  very  last  breath.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding  his  demise,  he  walked  on  foot  all  the 
way  from  Walmer  Castle  to  the  village  church,  and  from 
the  church  back  to  the  castle.  To  the  very  last,  he  was  as 
punctual,  earnest,  and  attentive  to  business,  as  when  in  the 
flower  of  manhood,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
of  fame  and  glory.  "  He  never  rested  on  his  former 
achievements  or  his  length  of  days,  but  marched  onwards  to 
the  end,  still  heading  the  youthful  generations  which  had 
sprung  into  life  around  him,  and  scarcely  less  intent  on 
their  pursuits  than  they  are  themselves.  It  was  a  finely 
balanced  mind  to  have  worn  so  bravely  and  so  well.  When 
men  in  after  times  shall  look  back  to  the  annals  of  England 
for  examples  of  energy  and  public  virtue  among  those  who 
have  raised  this  country  to  her  station  on  the  earth,  no 
name  will  remain  more  conspicuous  or  more  unsullied  than 
that  of  ARTHUR  WELLESLET,  THE  GREAT  DUKE  or  WEL- 
LINGTON. The  actions  of  his  life  were  extraordinary,  but  his 
character  was  equal  to  his  actions.  He  was  the  very  type 
and  model  of  an  Englishman ;  and,  though  men  are  prone 
to  invest  the  worthies  of  former  ages  with  a  dignity  and 
merit  they  commonly  withhold  from  their  contemporaries, 
we  can  select  none  from  the  long  array  of  our  captains  and 
our  nobles  who,  taken  for  all  in  all,  can  claim  a  rivalry  with 
him  who  is  gone  from  amongst  us,  an  inheritor  of  imperish- 
able fame." 

The  whole  of  that  immense  space  which  the  Duke  filled 
up  in  the  nation  will,  probably,  never  again  be  occupied  by 
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one  single  man.  In  all  matters  of  high  importance,  his 
opinion  was  anxiously  consulted,  and  his  advice  always 
taken,  if  not  always  followed.  Whenever  the  wheels  of 
government  came  to  a  dead  lock,  it  was  for  him  to  set  them 
again  free  and  in  motion.  At  every  crisis,  at  the  presen- 
tation of  every  extreme,  dangerous,  or  startling  measure,  the 
Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (whatever  the 
sovereign  on  the  throne,  or  the  party  in  power),  asked 
themselves,  "What  will  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say  to 
this  ?  What  will  the  Duke  think  of  this  ?"  —  and,  forth- 
with,  the  Duke  was  sent  for. 

In  one  strictly  professional  department  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  nomination  of  his  Grace's  suc- 
cessor. Had  the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  of 
her  Majesty's  land  forces  been  left  to  the  Duke,  he  would 
assuredly  have  named  LORD  HARDINGE  ;  had  the  choice 
been  left  to  the  army,  it  would  have  fallen  upon  Viscount 
Hardinge ;  had  the  question  been  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
nation  at  large,  the  nation  would  have  voted  for  Henry 
Viscount  Hardinge.  Except  in  admiration  and  reverence  of 
the  deceased  commander,  there  never  was  a  sentiment  in 
which  the  country  has  been  so  unanimous  as  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  command  devolve  on  so  thorough  working  a 
soldier,  so  perfect  a  man  of  business,  and  one  so  richly 
endowed  with  amiable  qualities  and  the  virtues  which  con  * 
stitute  the  good  husband,  father,  friend,  citizen,  patriot^ 
gentleman,  CHRISTIAN,  as  the  hero  at  Albuera,  Ligny, 
}foodkee,  Ferozeshuhr,  and  on  twenty  other  battle-fields. 

C.  M.  F. 

Canterbury,  October  15,  18S2. 
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OUR  Great  Captain  was  born  on  the  1st  of  May  1V69, 
a  year  remarkable  for  the  births  of  extraordinary  men,  as, 
besides  Wellington,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Marshal  Soult, 
and  Mehemet  Ali  (the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt),  were  born 
in  1769. 

Arthur  Wellesley  was  the  third  surviving  son  of  Garret, 
second  Lord  Mornington  (who  was  created,  in  1760,  Viscount 
Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Mornington),  by  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Arthur  Hill-Trevor,  Viscount  Oungannon.  It  is  curious 
that  any  doubts  or  mistakes  should  have  arisen  about  the 
actual  birthplace  of  our  hero  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  variously 
stated, — that  he  was  born  in  Dangan  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Meath  ; — that  he  was  born  at  his  father's  residence,  near 
Mornington ; — that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
It  is,  however,  easier  to  settle  the  locality,  than  to  decide 
upon  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  He  was  certainly  born  either 
at  Dangan  or  in  the  Irish  capital.  The  family  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Cowleys,  or  Collies,  in  Rutlandshire,  of 
whom  two  brothers  settled  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  Henry  Collie,  a  son  of  one  of  these 
brothers,  was  noted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
"sound  and  fast  friend,"  "valiant,  fortunate,  and  a  good 
servant,"  and  for  the  good  order  in  which  he  kept  his 
county.  It  is  evident  he  must  have  been  a  good  man  of 
business. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington,  our  hero's  father,  was  a  man  of 
most  polished  manners,  and  of  an  amiable  and  hospitable 
disposition.  He  showed  no  fondness  for  the  military  pro- 
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fession,  took  little  part  in  the  politics  of  his  times,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  music,  in  which 
his  taste  is  said  to  have  been  exquisite.  I  remember  hearing, 
in  my  boyhood,  an  old  Scotch  lady  speak  quite  rapturously 
of  the  Earl's  performance.  His  taste  for  music,  with  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
gained  him  the  affection  of  his  young  sovereign,  George  IIL, 
who  loved  music  always,  and  almost  passionately.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  fortune  of  the  Earl  benefited 
by  royal  favour.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  courf  or 
government  to  do  much  for  a  man  who  shuns  the  warlike 
professions,  and  keeps  aloof  from  the  turmoils  of  politics. 
His  lordship  composed  a  good  many  glees,  songs,  and 
ballads,  most  of  which  were  exceedingly  popular  in  their 
day.  Some  of  his  church  music  was  also  admired,  and 
obtained  for  him,  from  the  Irish  University,  a  doctor's 
degree.  One  of  his  Chants  is  still  echoed  in  our  venerable 
cathedrals,  and  is  admired  by  all  lovers  of  sacred  music. 
Five  of  his  glees  have  retained  their  great  popularity  :— • 
1.  "Hail,  hallowed  Fane";  2  "Come,  fairest  Nymph**; 
3.  "Here  in  cool  Grot";  4.  "When  for  this  World's 
repose"  ;  5.  "  Go,  happy  Shade."  The  second  of  these  has 
a  fugue  of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty.  The  third  is  still 
included  in  every  collection  of  glees.  A  much  respected 
friend,  well  acquainted  with  this  class  of  music,  assures  me 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  Lord  Mornington's  composi- 
tions to  those  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop ;  and  that  his  lordship's 
knowledge  of  counter-point,  and  of  music  as  a  science,  was 
as  profound  as  his  taste  was  pure.  He  had  begun  the  study 
of  music  as  a  child,  his  father  having  been  a  musician  before 
him,*  His  lordship  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  his  house 
in  Kensington,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1781,  leavmg  behind 
him  an  encumbered  property,  and  a  large  and  young  family. 
For  his  rank  and  station  in  life,  Arthur  Wellesley  must 
have  had  some  early  experience  of  the  res  angusta  domi, — 
an  experience  very  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  a  clear  head 
and  decided  heart  like  his.  The  Wellington  correspondence 
contains  several  striking  letters  addressed  to  thoughtless, 
extravagant  officers,  and  inculcating  lessons  of  economy  and 
good  order  in  accounts. 

The  illustrious  warrior  and  statesman  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule, — that  clever  and  remarkable  men  have  al- 
ways had  clever  mothers.  The  widowed  Lady  Mornington  is 

*  See  Paines  Barrington,  '  Miscellanies,'  p.  317,  and  G.  Hogarth, 
'Musical  History.* 
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always  mentioned  not  only  as  a  most  excellent  mother,  bu. 
as  a  lady  of  great  intellect  and  acuteness,  and  of  a  derision 
of  character  rarely  to  be  looked  ibr  in  her  sex.  No  doubt, 
the  easy  disposition  of  her  husband,  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  she  found  herself  involved,  gave  exercise  and  strength 
to  these  qualities.  The  entire  management  of  the  family 
property  was  left  to  her  care,  and  upon  her  exertions* 
prudence,  and  economy,  mainly  depended  the  welfare  of 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  munificent  and  mag- 
nificent Richard  Wellesley,  her  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  who  was  afterwards 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  did  not  distinguish  himself,  by  order 
in  accounts,  or  by  the  strictest  practice  of  prudential  virtue  ; 
but  it  is  ever  to  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  (in  most 
cases  without  any  legal  necessity)  he  took  upon  himself  the 
payment  of  his  father's  debts,  and  discharged  them  all. 

Arthur  was  sent,  like  his  eldest  brother,  Richard,  to 
Eton.  The  traditions  of  him  in  the  school  are,  that  he 
was  a  spirited,  active  boy,  yet  rather  shy  and  meditative. 
The  late  facetious  Bobus  Smith,  when  Arthur  had  con- 
quered wherever  he  had  fought,  used  to  say,  "  I  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  first  victory."  "How?"  "Why, 
one  day  at  Eton,  Arthur  Wellesley  and  I  had  a  fight,  and 
he  beat  me  soundly."  Lord  Mornington,  who  had  always 
a  strong  literary  turn,  and  who  distinguished  himself  in 
early  youth  by  his  classical  acquirements,  was  removed  from 
Eton  to  Oxford.  Arthur's  tastes  were  different,  and,  as  he 
intended  to  be  a  soldier,  he  was  sent  from  Eton  to  the 
Military  Academy  of  Angers,  in  France.  England  did  not 
possess,  at  that  time,  any  military  school  whatever.  Marlow 
College,  which  preceded  the'  present  school  at  Sandhurst, 
was  not  formed  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1792.  In  Arthur  Wellesley's  time,  the  Academy 
of  Angers,  in  which  many  eminent  French  officers  had  been 
trained,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
Pignerol,  who  has  left  his  name  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  fortresses  in  the  Alps.  At  this  period,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  a  student  in  the  Military  College  of 
Brienne. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1787,  a  shcrt  time  before  attaining 
his  eighteenth  year,  Arthur  Weliesley  was  gazetted  to  an 
ensigncy  in  the  73rd  regiment,  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
month  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  76th.  In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  both  those  arms,  he  now  left  the  infantry,  and 
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served  for  some  time  in  the  cavalry,  with  the  12th  and  18th 
Light  Dragoons.  His  rise  in  the  service  was  of  course 
rapid.  By  April  1793  he  had  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
33rd  regiment,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
advanced,  by  purchase,  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  that 
corps,  long  his  favourite  regiment. 

Prior  to  this  elevation  in  the  army,  he  had  entered  the 
Irish  parliament,  as  member  for  Trim.  According  to  Sir 
Jonas  Barrington,  a  lively  writer,  but  no  very  reliable 
Authority  for  facts,  he  was  at  this  time  ruddy  iaced,  and 
juvenile  in  appearance,  popular  among  the  young  men  of 
his  age  and  station,  but  unpolished  in  his  address,  and 
evincing  no  promise  of  the  celebrity  that  he  afterwards 
reached. 

Another  writer  of  early  recollections  of  the  Duke,  gives  a 
somewhat  different  account.  This  gentleman  first  visited 
the  gallery  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1793,  being 
accompanied  by  a  friend  who  knew  the  persons  of  all  the 
members.  He  says, — "A  young  man,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
uniform,  with  very  large  epaulettes,  caught  my  eye,  and 
I  inquired  who  he  was.  'That/  replied  my  friend,  4is 
Captain  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  Lord  Mornington's,  and 
one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.'  *  I 
suppose  he  never  speaks,'  I  added.  'You  are  wrong;  he 
does  speak  sometimes,  and  when  he  does,  believe  me,  it 
is  always  to  the  purpose?'"  The  subject  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  house  that  night  was  one  of  deep 
importance  in  politics.  A  farther  concession  to  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  recommended  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  an  animated  debate  resulted.  Captain 
Wellesley  spoke  on  the  occasion,  and  his  remarks  were 
terse  and  pertinent,  his  delivery  fluent,  and  his  manner 
unembarrassed."  * 

Our  great  soldier's  first  active  service  commenced  in  May 
1794,  when  he  sailed  for  Flanders  with  the  33rd,  and 
landed  at  Ostend  to  join  the  British  army,  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  then  contending  with  the  French  republican 
armies  in  the  Netherlands,  with  great  bravery,  but  small 
military  skill  or  science.  The  revolutionary  party  in  the 
country  declared  everywhere  for  the  French,  our  Austrian 
allies  were  slow  and  unfortunate,  the  Dutch  troops,  also 
infected  by  sans-cullottism,  showed  neither  patriotism  nor 

*  See  W.  H.  Maxwell,  'Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,*  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
Mr.  Maxwell  says,  he  was  indebted  for  this  information  to  a  gentleman 
who  afterwards  held  a  high  official  situation  in  Ireland. 
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valour,  and  a  rapid  advance  of  the  French,  in  great  force 
under  General  Pichegru,  obliged  the  British,  alter  several 
obstinate  engagements,  to  retire  into  Holland,  and  take 
tip  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waal.  In  January 
1795,  the  retreat  was  continued,  through  Guelderland  and 
Overyssel,  to  the  river  Ems,  and  hence  to  Bremen,  where 
our  army  was  re-embarked  for  England  in  the  spring. 
During  this  retreat,  through  a  frozen  and  cheerless  country, 
in  the  heart  of  a  winter  of  extraordinary  severity,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wellesley  commanded  a  brigade  in  tne 
rear-guard, — the  post  of  danger, — and  his  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  intrepidity,  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Sir  James 
Craig,  and  other  officers  in  high  rank.  The  sufferings  of 
our  troops,  particularly  among  the  many  sick  and  wounded, 
were  as  cruel  as  any  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  retreating, 
ill -provided  army.  Many  were  frozen  to  death,  many 
dropped  and  perished  through  want  of  food,  especially 
during  the  day  and  night  marches  of  the  16th  and  17th  of 
January,  when  they  had  to  cross  the  bleak,  sandy,  treeless, 
houseless  districts  that  intervened  between  Utrecht  and 
the  towns  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen,  in  the  midst  of  an 
incessant  hurricane  of  wind,  snow,  and  sleet. 

The  whole  campaign  was  rich  in  that  sort  of  instruction 
which  an  observing  man  can  always  derive  from  witnessing 
mistakes  and  blunders.  The  Duke  of  York's  army  took 
the  field  like  geese  on  a  common  ;  they  had  no  ideas  of  cas- 
trametation,  and  very  erroneous  ones  about  the  taking-up 
of  positions,  stationing  posts  and  outposts,  and  conducting 
inarches.  They  were  also  slow  in  their  formations ;  once 
formed  they  stood  like  rocks,  or,  if  ordered  to  the  attack, 
they  went  to  it  like  bull-dogs;  but  if  they  were  once 
broken  or  disordered,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  form  them 
again.  They  were  overloaded  with  head -gear  and  heavy 
accoutrements,  and  their  uniforms  were  made  so  tight  and 
stiff',  that  one  might  have  fancied  that  they  had  been 
devised  on  purpose  to  check  all  quick  motion,  and  to  injure 
health,  if  not  to  give  the  men  attacks  of  apoplexy.  Our 
army  had  then  no  efficient  staff  of  scientific  or  properly 
educated  officers.  Nearly  everywhere  there  was  a  want 
of  knowledge  and  method  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out 
orders.  The  medical  staff  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  and 
the  commissariat  department  was  still  worse.  From  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  we  had  never  had  a 
good  commissariat,  and  half  of  our  military  failures,  and 
&  very  lar^e  portion  of  the  excess  in  expense  of  all  our 
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expeditions  down  to   1809,  were  attributable  to  this  one 
great  want. 

Our  hero  had  at  this  time  little  rest ,  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  spring  (1795),  was  busily  engaged  all  the 
summer  in  getting  his  much-reduced  regiment  into  an  effec- 
tive state,  and  in  the  autumn  he  embarked  with  the  33rd 
for  the  West  Indies.  But,  after  being  tossed  at  sea  for  more 
than  five  weeks,  and  sustaining  serious  damages,  the  fleet — 
commanded  by  Admiral  Christian — \vas  obliged  to  return  to 
England.  The  33rd  regiment  was  landed  and  sent  to  Poole, 
where,  in  April  1796,  it  was  embarked,  not  for  the  West, 
but  for  the  East  Indies.  Colonel  Wellesley  (he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  full  colonel  in  the  month  of  Miy  of 
this  year)  was  detained  at  home  by  a  serious  illness,  but  he 
joined  his  regiment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded 
with  it  to  Calcutta.  He  arrived  at  our  Indian  capital  early 
in  February  1797,  and  was  placed  with  the  33rd  on  the 
Bengal  establishment. 

A  venerable  and  a  much-revered  friend,  who  was  in  Cal- 
cutta at  this  time,  and  who  afterwards  filled  a  high  post  in 
the  civil  service,  tells  me  that  his  recollections  of  Colonel 
Wellesley  are  these :— that  he  was  a  handsome  and  most 
soldierlike  man,  with  an  eye  that  looked  you  through  and 
through ;  that  he  was  cheerful,  free  of  speech,  and  expan- 
sive among  his  particular  friends,  but  rather  reserved  in 
general  society ,  that  he  would  often  sit  in  a  corner  of 
the  splendid  saloon  in  the  government-house,  silent  and 
abstracted  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  pace  up  and 
down  the  room  with  quick  impatient  steps.  "  It  was  quite 
evident,"  says  my  old  friend,  "  that  he  was  impatient  of 
monotony  and  inactivity,  and  was  longing  for  something 
todc." 

This  inactivity  did  not  last  long.  On  the  17th  of  May 
1798,  his  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  as  Governor  -  General  of  India.  His  iordship'a 
predecessor,  Sir  John  Shore,  a  timid  pacific  governor- 
general,  had  allowed  our  enemies  in  the  East  to  raise 
their  heads,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  insolency  and 
menace.  If  this  timid  line  of  policy  had  been  pursued 
much  longer,  our  dominion  in  India  would  have  been  in 
jeopardy. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  required  Lord  Mornington's 
attention,  was  the  equivocal  attitude  of  Tippoo,  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  who  had  repeatedly  infringed  his  treaties  with  the 
English,  and  was  no\7  intriguing  with  General  Buonaparte 
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and  the  French,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  bringing 
a  French  army  to  assist  him  in  conquering  the  whole  of  the 
south  cf  India. 

"  In  the  month  of  June  a  proclamation  of  the  French 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  announced  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Tippoo,  to  propose  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  English  from 
India,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
volunteered  to  join  the  Sultan,  and  were  taken  to  Manga- 
lore  in  a  French  ship  of  war.  These  movements  of  Tippoo 
were  connected  with  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt.  The 
Earl  of  Mornington  wrote  several  conciliatory  letters  to 
Tippoo,  to  induce  him  to  settle  any  pending  controversy 
between  him  and  the  East  India  Company  by  means  of 
negotiation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  pre- 
pare for  offensive  operations,  and  in  November  an  army 
was  assembled  at  Vellore,  under  the  command  of  General 
Harris,  ready  to  enter  the  Mysore  territory  at  the  first 
notice.  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  his  regiment,  formed  part 
of  this  force.  The  army  was  joined  by  a  large  contingent 
from  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  an  ally  of  the  English  ;  and 
as  the  court  of  Hyderabad  expressed  a  wish  that  the  brother 
of  the  Governor- General  should  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  contingent,  General  Harris  ordered  the  33rd 
regiment  to  be  attached  to  the  Nizam's  force,  the  general 
command  of  which  was  given  to  Colonel  Wellesley.  As 
Tippoo  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  was  evidently 
trying  to  gain  time,  the  allied  British  and  native  army  was 
ordered  to  advance  into  Mysore,  which  they  entered  early 
in  March  1799.  On  the  27th  an  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  under  Colonel  Wellesley, 
routed  a  body  of  Tippoo's  choice  infantry."* 

This  affair  was  very  hot  while  it  lasted  :  at  one  time  many 
of  the  enemy's  light  cavalry  penetrated  the  intervals  in  the 
English  line;  but  the  affair  was  finished  by  a  bayonet 
charge  of  the  33rd,  led  on  by  their  colonel.  This  is  called 
the  battle  of  Mallavelly.  After  it  our  army  advanced  to 
Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Tippoo,  who  was  covering  it  with 
50,000  men,  while  nearly  20,000  more  were  collected  within 
the  fortifications.  General  Harris's  force,  counting  Euro- 
peans, sepoys,  and  all  arms,  did  not  much  exceed  20,000  men. 

*  The  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Andre"  Vieusseux, 
Esq. — A  very  short  but  admirable  epitome,  by  a  gentleman  who  saw  some 
pod  service  under  the  Duke,  in  Portugal.  It  was  published,  in  1841,  in 
Mr.  Charles  Knight's  « Store  of  Knowledge.' 
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Colonel  Wellesley  was  now  employed  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  some  very  strong  posts  and  outworks  in  front 
of  the  town.  There  was  a  tope  or  mound  (called  the 
Sultaun-Pettah  Tope)  which  was  intended  by  Tippoo  for 
rocketing,  and  which  was  well  situated  for  doing  mischief, 
but  between  the  tope  and  our  camp  there  was  a  greater 
elevation  —  the  bank  of  a  nullah  or  water-course— which 
commanded  the  tope.  General  Harris  ordered  that  both 
the  tope  and  nullah  should  be  attacked,  and  appointed 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  storm  the  tope,  and  Colonel  Shaw 
to  attack  the  nullah.  Both  attacks  were  to  be  made  at 
the  same  time  under  cover  of  night.  On  receiving  his 
order,  Wellesley  wrote  the  following  letter  — the  first  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  his  letters  which  are  now  published, 
and  which  were  written  with  haste  in  moments  of  danger 
and  crisis.  It  is  eminently  characteristic,  showing  his  per- 
spicacity, energy,  and  love  of  brevity. 

To  Lieut. -General  HARRIS,  Commander-in  Chief. 

«  Camp,  April  5, 1?99. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  do  not  know  where  you  mean  the  post  to  be  established, 
and  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  meet  me  this  afternoon  in  front  of  the  lines,  and 
show  it  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  order  my  battalions 
to  be  in  readiness. 

"Upon  looking  at  the  tope,  as  I  came  in  just  now,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  when  you  get  possession  of  the  bank  of 
the  nullah,  you  have  the  tope,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the 
latter  is  in  the  rear  of  the  former.  However,  you  are  the 
best  judge ;  and  I  shall  be  ready. 
u  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY. 
Lieut.-General  Harris." 

As  General  Harris  did  not  see  fit  to  alter  the  plan  he  had 
formed,  both  attacks  were  made  in  darkness — and  both 
failed.  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  only  one  company  of  his 
regiment,  got  separated  from  the  rest ;  isolated,  assailed  in 
the  tope  by  rockets  and  by  musketry,  and  the  groping 
about  in  the  dark  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and 
without  a  guide,  the  career  of  our  great  Captain  was  near 
being  closed  most  prematurely.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
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in  all  his  campaigns,  he  was  ever  exposed  to  more  danger 
than  during  this  unlucky  night  of  the  5th  of  April  1799.  On 
the  6th,  the  assaults  were  renewed  by  broad  daylight,  and 
were  then  attended  with  entire  success.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Barry  Close,  who  had  accompanied  Colonel  Wellesley  on 
this  service,  soon  returned  to  General  Harris's  tent,  saving 
joyfully,  "It  has  been  done  in  high  style,  and  without 
loss."* 

All  the  outworks  being  carried,  approaches  were  made, 
and  heavy  batteries  raised  against  the  fortress,  Colonel 
Wellesley  commanding  in  the  trenches,  and  performing 
other  arduous  duties.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  when  the  breach 
was  practicable,  the  place  was  stormed  by  Major-General 
Baird,  with  a  party  consisting  of  2,500  Europeans,  and 
1,800  natives.  There  was  desperate  fighting  in  the  breach 
and  upon  the  ramparts,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the 
town ;  but  the  English  flag  was  soon  hoisted  over  all.  It 
was  a  long  time,  however,  before  General  Baird  could  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  Tippoo.  At  last,  one  of  the 
Sultan's  officers  assured  Major  Allan  that  he  had  been 
wounded  during  the  storm,  and  was  lying  in  a  gateway  on 
the  north  face  of  the  fort.  Conducted  by  this  officer, 
Colonel  Wellesley  (who  had  come  up  from  the  trenches 
some  time  before),  Major-General  Baird,  Major  Allan,  and 
others,  proceeded  to  the  gate.  The  gateway,  arched  over- 
head, was  long  and  dark,  and  choked  up  with  dead  bodies. 

*•  The  number  of  the  dead,  and  the  darkness  of  the  place," 
says  Major  Allan,  "  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  per- 
son from  another ;  and  the  scene  was  altogether  shocking. 
But,  aware  of  the  great  political  importance  of  ascertaining, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  death  of  Tippoo,  the 
bodies  were  ordered  to  be  dragged  out,  and  the  killedar  and 
two  other  persons  were  desired  to  examine  them  one  after 
another.  This,  however,  appeared  endless ;  and,  as  it  was 
now  becoming  dark,  a  light  was  procured,  and  I  accom- 
panied the  killedar  into  the  gateway.  During  the  search, 
we  discovered  a  wounded  person  lying  under  the  Sultan's 
palanquin ;  this  man  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Rajah 

*  On  the  authority  of  General  Harris's  private  Journal,  and  of  Colonel 
Gurwood's  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  I  omit,  as  altogether  fabulous,  two 
or  three  circumstances  relating  to  Colon?!  Wellesley,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Theodore  Hook  imprudently  inserted  in  his  '  Life  of  General  Sir  David 
Baird.'  It  appears  that  these  circumstances  were  never  heard  of  until 
years  after  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  These  stories  are  all  cast  in  an 
old  type.  We  have  seen  in  French  books,  and  have  heard  from  French 
lips,  tales  about  young  Buonaparte  skulking  at  the  siege  of  Toulou. 
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Khan,  one  of  Tippoo's  confidential  servants.  He  had  at- 
tended his  master  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  our  search,  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  Sultan  had  fallen.  By  a  faint,  glim- 
mering light,  it  was  difficult  for  the  killedar  to  recognise 
the  features ;  but  the  body  being  brought  out,  and  satis- 
factorily proved  to  be  that  of  the  Sultan,  was  conveyed  in  a 
palanquin  to  the  palace,  where  it  was  again  recognised  by 
the  eunuchs  and  other  servants  of  the  family.  When 
Tif*poo  was  first  brought  from  under  the  gateway  his  eyes 
were  open,  and  his  body  was  so  warm  that  for  a  few 
moments  Colonel  Wellesley  and  myself  were  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  was  not  alive.  On  feeling  his  pulse  and  heart,  that 
doubt  was  removed.  He  had  /bur  wounds;  three  in  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  temple.''* 

Our  loss,  during  the  siege  and  storm,  was  found  to  be 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  amounted  to  sixty- 
seven  officers,  and  803  British  soldiers,  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  539  natives,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Though 
joined  by  other  troops,  General  Harris  had  never  more  than 
20,000  men  actually  occupied  in  the  siege,  and  the  divisions 
which  carried  the  place  did  not  count  many  more  than  4,000 
men.  The  severity  of  their  loss  infuriated  our  soldiery. 
When  the  confusion  began  to  subside,  General  Baird  desired 
to  be  relieved,  and  Colonel  Wellesley,  being  next  on  the 
roster,  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  place.  This 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  facts  which  have  been  mis- 
represented by  malice  and  ignorance.  General  Baird  had 
certainly  not  restored  order ;  the  troops  were  plundering  the 
houses  of  the  town,  and  committing  those  other  excesses 
which  too  often  accompany  or  follow  the  operation  of  storm- 
ing. It  is  amusing,  however,  to  observe  that  one  of  our  great 
Captain's  first  cares,  as  commandant  of  Seringapatam,  was 
about  certain  wild  beasts  which  Tippoo  "the  Tiger"  had  kept 
as  pete  in  his  palace.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May, 
he  wrote  to  General  Harris  : — "There  are  some  tigers  here, 
which  I  wish  Meer  Allum  would  send  for,  or  else  1  must  give 
orders  to  have  them  shot,  as  there  is  no  food  for  them,  and 
nobody  to  attend  to  them,  and  they  are  getting  violent."  A 
little  later  in  the  day,  he  wrote  to  Harris:— "I  wish  you 
would  send  the  provost  here,  and  put  him  under  my  orders, 

*  Major  Allan's  own  account,  as  given  by  Colonel  Beatson,  in  '  Narra- 
tive of  the  Operations  of  the  Army  under  Lieutenant-General  Harris,  ano 
*  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam.' 
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Until  some  of  the  plunderers  are  hanged,  it  is  vain  ta 
expect  to  stop  the  plunder."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same- 
day,  he  despatched  another  note,  saying, — "  Things  are  better 
than  they  were,  but  they  are  still  very  bad  ;  and,  until  the 
provost  executes  three  or  four  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  order,  or,  indeed,  safety."  But  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  he  was  enabled  to  write  to  his  commander: — 
"  Plunder  is  stopped,  the  fires  are  all  extinguished,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  returning  to  their  houses  fast.  I  am  now 
employed  in  burying  the  dead."  His  exertions  had  been 
incessant,  and  his  humanity  to  the  inhabitants  could  not 
have  been  surpassed.  lie  went  himself  to  the  houses  of  the 
principal  families,  and  posted  guards  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  provost-marshal  had  hanged  four  marauders,  and  an 
end  had  been  thereby  put  to  plundering.* 

A  few  days  after,  General  Harris  directed  a  regular  gar- 
rison for  Seringapatam,  and  appointed  Colonel  Wellesley  to 
the  command  of  it;  and  the  Governor-General  afterwards 
appointed  him  governor  of  that  part  of  the  Mysore  territory 
which  was  placed  under  British  authority  and  protection. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  correspondence  contained  in  the 
*  Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,1  lately  published, 
begins. 

During  several  years  that  he  held  the  command  in 
Mysore,  he  was  fully  occupied  in  organizing  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  task  he  improved  his  natural  talents  for  business, 
military  and  civil,  in  all  their  details,  and  displayed  that 
quickness  of  perception,  and  that  sagacity  and  self-command, 
which  have  characterized  him  throughout  the  whole  course 
cf  his  military  career.  From  the  beginning,  also,  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  soldiers,  to  the 
regularity  of  the  supply  of  provisions,  to  the  management 
of  the  hospitals,  and  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  commis- 
sariat and  quartermaster-general's  departments,  which  con- 
stitute half  the  business  of  an  army,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  if  neglected,  "  misfortune  and  disgrace  will  be  the 
result."  In  the  mean  time  also,  by  his  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  strict  discipline  that  he  maintained  among 
the  troops,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  native  popula- 
tion of  Seringapatam,  who,  some  years  after,  on  his  return 
from  the  campaign  of  Assaye,  presented  to  him  an  affecting 
address,  in  which  "  they  implored  the  God  of  all  castes  and 
vf  a1,]  nations  to  hear  their  constant  prayer,  that,  whenever 
*  *  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  i. 
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greater  affairs  might  call  him  away  from  them,  to  bestow  on 
him  health,  glory,  and  happiness."  * 

"  To  this  hour,"  says  Captain  Moyle  Sherer  (who  wrote 
about  twenty-two  years  ago),  "  the  memory  of  all  these 
services,  and  more  particularly  of  those  which  he  rendered 
to  the  terrified  and  desolate  natives  in  the  moment  of  our 
triumph  and  their  distress,  is  cherished  by  the  aged  inhabi- 
tants of  Seringapatam  with  a  grateful  feeling,  with  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  disconnect  the  after-successes  of  Colonel 
Wellesley's  life."  f 

The  Colonel  had  not  long  been  military  commandant  of 
Serii/gapatam,  ere  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  apparently 
alien  subject  of  finance,  coinage,  and  exc'vinges,  and  pre- 
pared a  paper,  in  which  he  gave  proof  that  he  had  studied 
the  subjects,  and  that  he  "  was  not  less  able  to  project  a 
measure  of  finance  in  the  closet,  than  to  guide  a  column  in 
the  field."  This  aptitude  for  business  had  been  remarked 
before  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  ;  and  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Mornington,  is  reported  to  have  said, — "  I 
believe  Arthur's  great  strength  to  be  rather  in  the  civil 
than  in  the  military  line."  As  a  specimen  of  the  versatility 
of  his  talents  and  of  his  financial  abilities,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  his  general  plain  idiomatic  style,  I  give,  nearly  at 
full  length,  the  following  letter;  merely  premising,  that 
some  of  our  officers  wanted  to  fix  the  value  of  money  in  a 
way  as  unwise  and  impracticable,  as  it  would  have  been 
arbitrary : — 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  CLOSE 

"  Seringapatam  Dec.  28, 1799. 
"Mr  DEAR  COLONEL,     .          .     . 

"  I  have  written  to  Campbell  a  long  letter  about  the  nerrick 
(rate)  of  exchange,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  principles  of  the  whole  system  of  shroffing  (banking), 
against  the  evils  of  which  his  regulations  are  to  guard. 
From  what  I  am  going  to  mention  to  you,  however,  I  am 
afraid  that  if  the  nerrick  at  Bangalore  is  permanently  fixed . 

*  'Dispatches,'  vol.  iii.  p.  420.  Andre  Vieusseux,  'Military  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.' 

t  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Sherer  spoke  thus  of  his  own  knowledge. 
He  had  served  in  India,  as  well  as  under  the  Duke  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
I  knew  him  well  in  1830,  when  he  was  publishing  his  Military  Memoirs 
of  the  Duke ;  and  I  would  take  even  this  faint  opportunity  of  recording 
my  respect  for  a  brave,  humane,  accomplished,  and  sincerely  (Uvout  officsr. 
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I  must  loosen  my  system  here,  and  must  allow  the  exchange 
to  fluctuate 

"  In  all  the  conversations  which  you  and  I  have  had 
upon  this  intricate  subject,  we  have  agreed  that  the  shroff 
(banker)  derived  a  profit  only  by  fluctuations.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  in  Seringapatam  there  is  no,  or  but  little, 
profit ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  shroffs  here,  if  they  did 
not  find  one  elsewhere,  or  that  they  would  combine  to  force 
me  to  allow  the  exchange  to  fluctuate.  I  have  lately  made 
inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  I  find  that  the  great  shroffs* 
here  have  houses  at  Bangalore,  at  Sera,  and  at  the  principal 
places  on  the  Malabar  coasts,  and  they  make  their  profit  by 
the  fluctuation  at  those  places. 

"  Seringapatam  is  a  place  of  great  security,  where  there  is 
much  trade,  and,  of  course,  exchange  of  money.  In  order 
to  have  this  security,  the  shroffs  forego  the  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  upon  the  fluctuation  in  the  ex- 
change ;  and  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  fluctuation 
at  places  at  no  great  distance,  where  the  exchange  is  not 
fixed.  But  fix  that  exchange,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their 
means  of  livelihood  ;  and,  of  course,  they  must  either  aban- 
don the  trade  entirely,  or  force  me  to  allow  a  fluctuation  in 
the  place  where  they  carry  it  on. 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  destruction  of  our  fixed  nerrick  at 
Seringapatam  will  not  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  us ;  and  therefore  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
which  can  endanger  it. 

"  Let  me  know  your  opinion  upon  this  subject.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  Campbell  should  not  now  alter  the 
nerrick,  so  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  Purneah. 

"  One  of  the  principles  resulting  from  the  position  that  th% 
shroff's  profit  is  made  by  fluctuation  is,  that  if  the  exchange 
is  fixed,  it  is  immaterial  what  proportions  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  exchanged  for  one  another.  The  Company's 
exchange,  therefore,  is  as  convenient  as  any  other,  and  as 
near  the  standard  relative  value  of  the  three  metals ;  and  as 
the  fixation  of  the  nerrick  was  readily  adopted  by  the 
shroffs  in  Seringapatam,  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  ex- 
change is  allowed  to  fluctuate  from  month  to  month  in  any 
place,  provided  the  shroffs  can  know  in  one  month  what 
value,  relatively  to  each  other,  the  different  coins  in  use  will 
bear  in  the  next,  it  is  immaterial  to  them  what  the  value  is. 

*  Shroff,  originally  a  Persian  word,  is  only  a  modification  of  the  well- 
known  Turkish  word  teraff  (banker).  Shroff  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
Southern  India.  At  this  time  the  bankers  iu  Bengal  were  called  seitt. 
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By  means  of  their  correspondents  and  connections  in  othel 
places,  they  will  be  prepared  for,  and  will  gain  by  it. 

"  What  I  should  recommend  would  be,  that  Campbell 
should  fix  a  reasonable  nerrick,  and  inform  the  snroffs  that 
in  fifteen  days  that  shall  have  effect ;  and  then  fix  another, 
which  he  must  likewise  communicate  to  them,  and  inform 
them  that  that  must  have  effect  in  the  following  month. 
Thus  he  will  free  himself  from  a  part  of  the  grievance  felt, 
at  the  same  time  that  his  operations  will  not  affect  us  here, 
I  shall  not  relieve  your  cavalry  for  some  time. 
"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"ARTHUR  WELLESLEY."  * 
"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close." 

Early  in  the  year  1800,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  called  from 
these  peaceful  operations  into  the  field,  by  a  daring  robber- 
chief,  named  Doondiah  Waugh.  This  man,  of  Patan  or 
Mahratta  origin,  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo.  He  had  deserted  the  Mysoreans  during  their  war 
with  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1790,  and  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  fierce  and  numerous  body  of  banditti  in  the 
wild  country  near  the  Toombudra  river.  By  stratagem 
Tippoo  had  caught  him,  and  he  was  immured  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  Seringapatam  when  we  took  the  place.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  assault  he  was  imprudently  released  by  some 
of  our  soldiers,  together  with  other  prisoners,  who  might  claim 
a  better  right  to  the  liberty.  Returning  to  his  old  avo- 
cations of  plunder  and  murder,  he  was  joined  by  some  of 
Tippoo's  disbanded  cavalry,  by  his  former  associates,  and 
by  other  desperate  men.  He  obtained  and  kept  possession 
of  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Bednore,  and  soon  made 
himself  formidable  in  that  fertile  country  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories.  With  a  weak  enemy  to  contend  with, 
Dhoondiah,  like  Hyder,  might  have  founded  a  royal  dynasty. 
But  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dalrymple  and  Colonel  Stevenson 
were  sent  against  him,  with  some  light  infantry  and  some 
light  horse,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  1799,  the  banditti 
and  their  chief  had  been  cut  up,  or  driven  out  of  Bednore. 
But  Dhoondiah,  having  fled  across  the  frontier  of  the  Mah- 
ratta territory,  which  Lord  Mornington  would  not  at  present 
allow  to  be  violated,  found  friends  and  sympathizers  among 
the  Mahrattas,  and  soon  reappeared  in  the  field  of  carnage, 
stronger  than  before.  The  various  operations  against  him 
cost  Wellesley  more  trouble  and  exertion,  and  exposed  him 

*  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  i.  p.  56.    Edition  >f  1837. 
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to  more  personal  danger,  than  any  of  his  campaigns  against 
regular  armies.     In  February  1800,  a  fellow  waited  upon 
him,  at    Seringapatam,  and   informed    him  that  he  had 
come  from  the  Mahratta  country  with  a  gang  engaged  by 
Dhoondiah  to  murder  him,  or  carry  him  off  when  he  should 
50  out  hunting.     He  desired  the  robber  to  go  and  join  his 
gang  again,  and  promised  him  a  good  reward  if  he  would 
enable  him  to  surprise  and  capture  them  ;  but  to  show  how 
little  he  feared  the  gang,  he  went  out  hunting  as  usual  on 
the  morrow.    One  of  his  aides-de-camp  fancied  he  saw  some 
twenty  men  on  horseback,  lurking  about  the  jungle  ;  but  if 
the  robbers  were  really  there,  they  did  nothing.      By  active 
movements,  some  small  bands  were  soon  surprised,  but  still 
the  force  of  the  banditti  increased  and  swelled.    "  Nothing," 
says  Captain  Sherer,  "is  more  remarkable  in  India  than  the 
magic  growth  of  a  predatory  force.  A  single  adventurer,  with 
no  purse,  no  possession  but  horse  and  sword,  if  he  has  once 
rode  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  freebooters,  and  got  a  name  for 
activity  and  fortune,  is  sure  to  be  sought  out  and  followed  by 
all  whose  feet  are  'swift  to  shed  blood,  and  to  divide  the 
spoil.'    The  speck,  scarcely  visible  or  noticed  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, approaches,  and,  behold,  a  heavy  cloud,  black  with 
the  menace  of  destruction !     Thus,  Dhoondiah  rode  south 
again  with  5,000  horse,    and  threatened  the  frontier  ot 
Mysore."     The  robber-chief  had  by  this  time  assumed  the 
royal  title,  and  in  extra  or  double  style,  for  he  called  himselt 
"  The  King  of  the  Two  Worlds."     This  was  in  the  month 
of  April,  when  Colonel  Wellesley  was  absent  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  but  a  force  was  immediately  ordered  to  take  the 
field,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it.     At  the 
end  of  May,  when  the  troops  were  ready,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  the  Governor-general: — "Dhoondiah  is  certainly 
a   despicable  enem^     but  from  circumstances  he  is  one 
against  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  formidable 
preparation.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  this 
country,  and  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  that  that  man  should 
be  given  up  to  us ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  before  now  you 
will  have  made  a  demand  for  him  upon  the  government  of 
Poona.      If  we  do  not  get  him,  we  must  expect  a  general 
insurrection  of  all  the  discontented  and  disaffected  of  these 
countries.      I  have    information  that    letters    have    been 
received  by  most  of  them,  either  from  him  or  from  others 
written  in  his  name,  calling  upon  them  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebel  against  the  Company's  government ;  and  his 
invasion  of  our  territory  is  looked  to  as  a  circumstance 
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favourable  to  their  views.  The  destruction  of  this  man, 
therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  tranquillity ;  and 
nothing  will  be  more  easy,  if  the  Mahrattas  are  really  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  plan.  If  they  are  not,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  and  it  may  become  a  question  whether 
the  whole  power  of  the  Company  ought  not  to  be  turned  to 
this  one  object."*  It  was  clear,  that  if  these  robbers  crossed 
the  Toombudra  river,  such  an  injury  would  be  inflicted  on 
Mysore  as  would  require  years  to  remedy  it.  Wellesley, 
therefore,  declined  the  popularity  and  the  profit  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  island  of  Batavia,  which  the  Governor- 
general  proposed  to  him,  in  company  with  Admiral  Rainier 
and  the  fleet,  declaring  that,  if  Dhoondiah  were  not  pre- 
viously disposed  of,  no  prospect  of  advantage  or  of  credit  to 
be  gained  should  induce  him  to  quit  Mysore.f  Dhoondiah 
had  an  asylum  in  the  Mahratta  country.  Wellesley  recom- 
mended that  the  English  should  go  through  with  the 
business  until  that  man  was  given  up,  even  though  it  were 
found  necessary  to  cross  the  Mahratta  frontier  in  pursuit  of 
him,  which  could  scarcely  be  done  without  risking  a  quarrel 
with  the  Peishwa,  or  the  court  of  Foona.  His  brother,  the 
Gove\nor-general,  authorized  him  to  enter  the  Mahratta 
territory,  it  being  evident  that  the  Peishwa  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  put  down  the  great  depredator. 
Our  troops  had  been  already  collected  on  the  Toombudra, 
there  being  nothing  effectual  to  be  done  towards  destroying 
Dhoondiah,  or  dispersing  his  force,  without  crossing  that 
frontier  river.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  Wellesley 
joined  the  troops,  crossed  the  river,  and  proceeded  in  person 
against  the  freebooters.  Some  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  in- 
stead of  resenting  the  infringement  of  their  frontiers,  now 
took  the  field,  to  co-operate  with  the  English  commander. 
But  Dhoondiah  and  his  light-footed  bands  moved  from  place 
to  place  with  great  rapidity,  taking  and  plundering  several 
towns,  and  distancing  the  British  sepoys.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  the  robbers  defeated  one  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Goklah,  the  Mahratta  chief,  was  killed  in 
the  affair;  but  the  majority  of  his  troops  kept  together, 
and  seemed  to  be  determined  to  continue  their  co-operation 
with  the  English.  Proposals  were  made,  not  only  at  the 
Nizam's  court  at  Hyderabad,  but  also  to  Wellesley,  to 
take  off  Dhoondiah  by  means  of  a  plot  and  assassination. 
**  Such  an  arrangement,"  said  the  British  commander,  "  may 
luit  very  well  at  Hyderabad,  but  I  think  it  unbecoming  an 
*  « Wellington  D/spatehes,'  vol.  i,  p.  133.  f  Id.,  vol.  i.  D.  132 
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officer  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  I,  therefore,  de- 
cline to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  business  than 
to  hold  out  a  general  encouragement.  .  .  .  Government 
have  authorized  me  to  offer  a  reward  for  him,  and  I  propose 
to  avail  myself  of  this  authority  as  soon  as  he  is  at  all  pressed, 
and  I  find  that  his  people  begin  to  drop  off  from  him.  This 
will  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  fittest  period.  To  offer  a  public 
reward  by  proclamation  for  a  man's  life,  and  to  make  a  secret 
bargain  to  have  it  taken  away,  are  very  different  things  :  the 
one  is  to  be  done ;  the  other,  in  my  opinion,  cannot,  by  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  troops."  *  Throwing  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Werdah,  and  constructing  a  redoubt  for  its  security, 
Wellesley  stretched  forward  towards  Hoondgul  and  Bud- 
naghur,  being  joined  in  his  route  by  a  good  many  Mahrattas, 
who  had  suffered  severely  from  Dhoondiah's  rapacious  and 
cruel  banditti.  That  robber,  however,  was  deemed  so  strong, 
and  so  confident,  that  it  was  reported  on  the  llth  of  July, 
that  he  was  coming  down  to  meet  the  English  force.  "  If 
he  does  come,"  said  Wellesley,  "I  shall  certainly  dash  at 
him  immediately."  And  on  the  13th,  Dhoondiah  came  down 
with  his  whole  army  and  his  guns,  to  within  four  miles  of 
Wellesley 's  camp,  then  at  Sa  van  ore.  He  examined  the  camp 
for  some  time,  from  a  hill,  and  then  retired.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  Wellesley  threw  his  baggage  into  Savanore, 
and  marched,  with  five  days'  provisions,  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, to  Hoondgul.  But  Dhoondiah  had  flitted  away  to  the 
jungles,  behind  Dummul.  He  had,  however,  left  a  garrison, 
of  about  600  men,  in  Hoondgul,  which  was  surrounded  and 
stormed  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  with  but  trifling  loss 
to  the  Company's  troops.  On  the  15th,  Wellesley  marched 
about  seventeen  miles  to  the  eastward,  to  another  Mahratta 
town,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  robbers,  but  which  was 
evacuated.  On  the  next  day,  the  British  made  another  long 
march  to  another  town,  which  Dhoondiah's  bands  had  been 
besieging  for  some  weeks  in  the  country  manner.  The  siege 
was  raised,  and  the  besiegers  fled  towards  the  hills  and 
forests.  For  want  of  sufficient  cavalry,  Wellesley  could  not 
pursue  the  fugitives ;  but  Dhoondiah's  people  now  began  to 
desert  him  in  numbers,  and  the  Government  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  30,000  rupees  for  his  head,  was  now 
issued.  Moreover,  another  corps,  under  Colonel  Bowser, 
was  coming  up  in  another  direction,  and  Colonel  Stevenson 
was  marching  against  the  robbers  from  another  quarter. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  Wellesley  was  joined  Vr 
*  '  Wellington  Dispatches.' 
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Goklah's  Mahratta  Cavalry,  about  1,000,  strong ;  but,  un- 
luckily, the  draught  and  carriage  bullocks  fell  sick,  and 
his  progress  was  delayed  by  losing  one-half  of  them.  The 
British  commander  was  employed  for  some  days  in  getting 
fresh  cattle  and  arranging  them  in  departments  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  army.  Several  times,  Dhoondiah  was  very  near 
him,  though  he  could  not  be  seen.  As  soon  as  Wellesley 
was  enabled  to  resume  his  march,  he  pressed  forward  for 
Dummul.  This  was  a  strong,  stone  fort,  well  built,  with  a 
dry  ditch.  A  garrison  which  Dhoondiah  had  left  in  it, 
seemed  disposed  to  offer  a  stout  resistance,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  Wellesley  stormed  the  fort  in  three 
places,  and  carried  it  with  a  trifling  loss,  which  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  breaking  of  the  scaling  ladders.  After 
this  success,  he  made  three  forced  marches ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  he  surprised  an  encampment 
and  the  main  division  of  Dhoondiah's  forces  (which  was 
then  preparing  to  cross  over  the  Malpoorba  river),  drove 
into  the  river  or  destroyed  everybody  that  was  in  the  camp, 
took  an  elephant,  several  camels,  bullocks,  horses,  and  in- 
numerable families,  women,  children,  &c.  Dhocndiah  waa 
believed  not  to  have  been  with  this  part  of  his  army ;  but 
Bubber  Jung,  one  of  his  chief  men,  was  in  the  camp,  put  on 
his  armour  of  mail  to  fight,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  him 
into  the  river,  where  he  was  drowned.  Great  numbers  met 
with  the  same  fate.  In  all,  5,000  men  were  driven  into  the 
river,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  On  the  next  morning,  some 
English  soldiers  swam  across  the  river,  which  was  both 
broad  and  rapid,  seized  a  boat,  and  got  possession  of  the  six 
guns  on  the  opposite  bank.  Both  boat  and  artillery  were 
given  to  the  Mahrattas  to  keep  them  in  good  humour. 
After  this  catastrophe,  Dhoondiah,  with  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  force,  fled  along  the  banks  of  the  Malpoorba  to- 
wards the  jungles  of  Kittoor  and  Soonda.  He  could  not 
cross  the  river  for  want  of  boats,  and  was  thus  ascending  to 
its  source.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  corps  of  Bowser 
and  Stevenson,  which  had  now  come  up ;  and  Wellesley  and 
his  Mahratta  allies  moved  on  the  flank  of  these  corps,  so  as 
to  sweep  the  whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  river,  and  prevent  Dhoondiah  from  doubling  on 
any  of  his  pursuers,  or  from  fleeing  between  them.  "  If 
he  goes  into  the  jungles,"  wrote  Wellesley,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  "we  shall  easily  come  up  with  his  rear;  if  he  takes 
to  the  plain,  I  will  cross  upon  him  with  my  detachment." 
The  robbers  moved  so  rapidly  that,  though  Colonel  Steven- 
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son  got  close  upon  their  tail,  he  could  never  cut  it  off :  they 
went  quite  into  the  jungles,  and  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
Malpoorba,  and  then  took  to  the  country  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river,  and  between  it  and  the  Gutpoorba.  The 
transport  of  the  guns  and  stores  of  a  regular  army,  by  such 
a  route  as  Dhoondiah  had  taken,  must  have  been  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  Wellesley,  therefore,  preferred  wait- 
ing till  boats  could  be  constructed,  by  which  he  could  cross 
the  river  many  miles  below  its  source.  A  detachment  from 
Colonel  Stevenson's  corps,  however,  still  followed  Dhoon- 
diah's  track,  and  found  the  road  covered  with  dead  camels, 
dead  bullocks,  and  people.  Colonel  Bowser  got  across  the 
Malpoorba,  and  advanced  to  Shapoor,  where  he  found  sad 
evidence  of  the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
flying  robbers.  Wellesley  crossed  the  river  on  the  16th,  "to 
give  Dhoondiah  one  more  run  between  the  Gutpoorba  and 
the  Maipoorba."  "  I  think,"  added  he,  "  that  I  shall  have  a 
chance  of  picking  up  some  baggage,  &c. ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
I  shall  never  catch  him."  Dhoondiah  was  now  in  a  bad  way, 
his  people  were  starving,  and  leaving  him,  and  reproaching 
him  with  their  misfortunes.  He  was  retorting,  and  telling 
them  to  give  up  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the  Europeans, 
whom  they  were  afraid  to  fight.  Even  the  Patans,  the  men 
of  his  own  -fierce  race  and  tribe,  and  the  hardiest  and  most 
brutal  of  all  the  adventurers  in  India,  were  leaving  him 
fast. 

At  this  moment,  Wellesley  had  finished  his  arrangements, 
go  as  to  be  able  to  press  upon  him  in  a  few  days  upon  all 
points  at  once.  Several  forts  were  reduced  along  the  banks 
of  the  Malpoorba,  and  the  passes  of  the  river  most  likely  to 
be  fordable  were  guarded  by  the  Mahrattas.  But  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  Dhoondiah  and  his  followers  returned 
suddenly  to  the  bank,  crossed  the  Malpoorba,  which  had 
fallen  earlier  in  the  season  than  was  usual,  at  a  ford  a  little 
above  its  juncture  with  the  Kistna,  and  made  off  with  all 
speed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Deccan,  and  ravage  that 
country  of  our  ally  and  dependant.  The  Mahrattas  who 
had  been  placed  at  the  ford  would  neither  face  nor  follow 
the  marauders,  who  left  behind  them  a  great  quantity  of 
provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  Ten  thousand  brin- 
jarrees  were  also  taken  by  Wellesley,  who  must  have  caught 
Dhoondiah  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  if  the  Mahrattas  at 
the  fort  had  done  their  duty.  These  brinjarrees  gave  a 
curious  account  of  Dhoondiah's  system.  They  told  th« 
English  commander  that  the  robber  still  had  about 
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I  f  their  class  in  his  interest ;  that  nearly  all  the  brinjarrees 
of  this  part  of  India,  and  many  on  the  Deccan,  were  devoted 
to  his  service.  Dhoondiah  employed  them,  and  gave  them 
the  means  of  living  and  of  making  good  profits  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — When  he  approached  a  village  or  a  town 
which  was  unprotected  by  a  fort,  he  sent  a  body  of  horse 
and  of  brinjarrees,  to  levy  a  contribution.  He  took  to  him- 
self all  the  money  he  could  get,  and  gave  them  at  a  certain 
low  price  all  the  grain  and  all  the  cattle  they  could  find ; 
and  they  afterwards  resold  the  grain  and  cattle  at  such 
profits  as  his  camp  would  afford.  With  a  trade  so  profitable 
to  themselves,  the  brinjarrees  shut  their  eyes  to  the  devas- 
tations which  Dhoondiah  committed. 

Colonel  Wellesley  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the 
marauders.  Crossing  the  Malpoorba  on  the  3rd  Septem- 
ber, he  entered  the  Nizam's  territory  on  the  5th.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Nizam's  own  officers  betrayed  him  and  his 
English  allies,  doing  all  that  they  could  to  mislead  Wel- 
lesley and  our  other  commanders.  Colonel  Stevenson  and 
some  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  now  stretched  across 
the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  Dhoondiah's 
successful  movement.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  robber 
moved  from  a  camp  which  he  had  occupied  for  some  days 
towards  the  Kistna ;  but  on  his  road  he  discovered  Colonel 
Stevenson's  camp,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  pass  with- 
out fighting.  He  therefore  returned  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  and  encamped  about  nine  miles  in  Wellesley's  front, 
not  knowing  that  that  part  of  the  pursuing  army  was  so 
near  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  September,  Wel- 
lesley moved  forward,  and  met  Dhoondiah  and  his  army 
at  a  place  called  Conahgul.  Dhoondiah  was  then  on  his 
march  to  the  westward,  apparently  with  the  design  of  passing 
between  the  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry,  and  the  detach- 
ments under  Wellesley,  which  last  he  supposed  to  be  fifteen 
miles  off.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  was  seen,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  19th  and  25th  dragoons,  and  1st  and  2nd  regiments  of 
native  cavalry.  His  entire  force  consisted  of  cavalry,  appa- 
rently about  5,000  strong :  he  was  strongly  posted  with  his 
rear  and  left  flank  covered  by  the  village  and  rock  of 
Conahgul.  His  people  stood  for  some  time  with  apparent 
firmness ;  but,  such  was  the  rapidity  and  determination  of 
the  charge  made  by  our  four  regiments,  that  all  of  them  soon 
gave  way,  and  were  pursued  across  the  country  for  many 
miles.  In  order  to  equalize  the  length  of  their  line,  Welles- 
ley  had  resorted  to  the  bold  expedient  of  forming  his  four 
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regiments,  and  charging  in  one  line.  Many  of  the  marauders 
and  Dhoondiah  himself  were  killed :  all  the  rest  were  dis- 
persed and  scattered  in  small  parties  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  Part  of  the  baggage  had  been  left  in  the  camp  in 
the  rear,  from  which  Dhoondiah  had  moved  only  an  hour 
before  the  battle  began.  All  this,  with  elephants,  camels, 
&c.,  was  captured  by  the  English  cavalry.  Among  the 
baggage  was  found  a  son  of  Dhoondiah,  a  boy  about  four 
years  old.  Pie  was  conveyed  to  Wellesley's  tent,  where  every 
care  was  taken  of  him.*  When  Sir  Arthur  left  India,  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Symmonds,  the  judge  and 
collector  at  Seringapatam,  some  hundred  pounds  for  ths  use 
of  the  boy.  When  Colonel  Symmonds  retired  from  service, 
the  Honourable  Arthur  Cole,  the  resident  at  the  court  of 
Mysore,  took  charge  of  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  rajah's 
service.  Salabut  Khan,  as  he  was  named,  grew  up  a  fine, 
handsome,  intelligent  youth.| 

Thus  ended  the  dominion  and  career  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Worlds.  "  Had  you  and  your  regicide  army  beeik  out 
of  the  way,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  Wellesley, 
"Dhoondiah  would  undoubtedly  have  become  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  prince,  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  of  cruel  and  treacherous  sultauns."  The  various 
letters  and  despatches  in  which  Colonel  Wellesley  describes 
these  operations  cannot  be  read  without  the  liveliest  inte- 
rest. Captain  M.  Sherer  well  observes, — "The  pursuit  and 
overthrow  of  this  formidable  freebooter  are  related  with  a 
flow  of  joyous  good-humour,  like  the  story  of  a  successful 
hunt ;  and  the  phrases,  the  *  king  of  the  world'  and  '  his 
majesty'  are  repeated  with  a  playfulness,  which  shows  the 
extreme  pleasure  Wellesley  felt  at  his  success,  and  the  utter 
insignificance  m  which  he  held  the  peril  or  the  glory  of  such 
a  combat.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  of 
thought  and  foresight,  what  clear  arrangements  for  supply, 
what  prompt  decision  on  routes,  what  skill  in  movement, 
what  unwearied  perseverance,  were  exhibited  in  the  effectual 
performance  of  this  service.  With  Colonel  Wellesley  duty 
was  never  a  trifle.  It  mattered  not  how  small  or  great 
the  object  to  be  attained.  He  gave  to  all  orders  that  he 
received,  his  fixed  intelligent  attention  ;  and  to  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  for  the  time  being,  all  his  mind.  Let  th<l 
youthful  officer  consider  well  this  feature  in  the  character 

*  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  i.  pp.  4-1-219.  « Our  IndJan  Empire,'  by 
C.  Mac  Farlane. 
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we  place  before  him.     He  will  find  it  distinctive  of  the 
whole  career  of  Wellesley."* 

In  the  month  of  December  of  this  same  eventful  year 
^1800)  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  command  a 
body  of  troops  assembled  at  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  for  foreign  service.  The  expedition  was  said  to  be 
intended  either  for  Batavia  or  the  Isle  of  France.  Mean- 
time despatches  from  England  arrived,  directing  3,000  men 
to  be  sent  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  act  against  the  French  in 
Upper  Egypt,  while  an  expedition  from  England  sent  into 
the  Mediterranean,  under  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie,  was 
attacking  the  French  in  Lower  Egypt.  No  sooner  had 
Wellesley  read  these  despatches  than  he  made  up  his  mind, 
and,  knowing  that  his  force  at  Trincomalee  was  the  only  dis- 
posable force,  without  orders  or  instructions,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  in  time,  but  for  acting  without  which 
he  might  have  been  cashiered,  he  proceeded  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  removed  his  troops  from  Ceylon  to 
Bombay,  where  they  would  be  some  thousand  miles  nearer 
the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt.  He  fully  expected  to  have  the 
command  of  this  novel  Indian  expedition  ;  but.  on  arriving 
at  Bombay,  he  found  the  command  was  given  to  his  senior, 
Major-General  Sir  David  Baird.  This  was,  apparently,  a 
severe  disappointment.  He  says,  however, — and  his  word  is 
not  to  be  doubted, — that  he  would  have  accompanied  Baird 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  for  an  illness  which  obliged 
him  to  remain  behind.  In  the  event,  all  this  proved  to  be 
part  of  his  good  fortune.  The  great  merit  of  the  novel  and 
bold  expedition  from  the  Indian  coast  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  was  in  the  original  conception,  and  that  belonged 
neither  to  Wellesley  nor  to  Baird.  Before  the  expedition 
reached  Egypt  the  French  were  disposed  of,  and,  though 
admirably  conducted,  and  abounding  in  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, it  had  no  opportunity  of  striking  a  great  blow.  If 
Wellesley  had  gone  with  it,  he  would  have  lost  the  much 
more  instructive  and  decisive  campaigns  against  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  and  the  glory  of  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  which  first  connected  a  prestige  with  his  name, 
would  (if,  indeed,  it  had  been  fought  at  all)  have  belonged 
to  another.  Though  he  did  not  accompany  General  Baird, 
he  gave  him  a  copy  of  memoranda,  which  he  had  drawn  up 
on  the  operations  to  be  pursued  on  the  Red  Sea  and  in 
Egypt.  This  remarkable  document  shows  what  diligent 
attention  he  had  paid  to  the  subject— what  exact  inform*/- 
*  Military  Memoir*. 
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tion  about  Egypt— the  policy  of  the  Mameluke  bays— the 
real  situation  and  prospects  of  the  French,  &c.  &c.— he  had 
managed  to  obtain,  even  while  acting  on  such  a  remote  and 
different  field  as  India. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Earl  of  Mornington  to  dis- 
approve of  the  bold  movement  his  brother  had  made  from 
Ceylon ;  but  still  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  set  up  as  a 
precedent,  and  he  required  an  official  explanation  of  the 
grounds  and  motives  which  had  induced  the  Colonel  thus 
to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  without  waiting  for  orders. 
The  decided,  clear-headed  soldier  stated  his  motives  at  full 
length,  in  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  Bombay,  23rd  March 
1801.* 

Colonel  Welles!  ey  made  a  second  stay  in  Mysore  of  nearly 
two  years.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Major-general  in  April 
1802,  and  in  February  1803  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  force  assembled  at  Hurrihoor,  near  the  Mahratta 
territory. 

The  Mahrattas,  who  had  often  disturbed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  our  Indian  empire  before  the  year  1803,  were  at 
this  period  both  very  threatening  and  very  formidable. 
Civil  war,  attended  by  unutterable  horrors,  raged  between 
the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Scindiah.  The  Peishwa, 
the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederation,  was  looked 
upon  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest. 
Dovvlut  Rao  Scindiah,  who  ruled  over  Mai  wa  and  Candeish, 
had  an  army  of  regular  infantry  and  artillery,  which  had 
been  formed  by  his  father,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de 
Boigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  was  now  under  the  direction 
of  a  French  officer  of  the  name  of  Perron.  Scindiah  exer- 
cised paramount  influence  over  the  Peishwa  at  Poona. 
Holkar,  another  clever,  ambitious  chieftain,  who  had  long 
been  at  variance  with  Scindiah,  suddenly  crossed  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  marched  with  a  large  cavalry  force  on  Poona, 
which  he  entered,  after  defeating  the  combined  army  of 
Scindiah  and  the  Peishwa.  The  Peishwa  escaped  to  the 
coast,  and  put  himself  under  British  protection,  whilst 
Holkar  placed  one  of  his  relations  on  the  musnud  of 
Poona.  There  could  be  no  peace  or  security  for  any  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  so  long  as  this  state  of  things 
lasted. 

The  Madras  army,  under  Lieutenant-general  Stuart, 

*  For  this  admirable  letter,  see  ( Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  i.  p.  301, 
Messrs.  Clowes's  edition  of  1837.  The  letter  ought  to  be  diligently  studied  by 
every  young  officer,  as  ought  also  the  paper  upon  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
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was  ordered  to  advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinstating  the  Peishwa,  and  Major-General 
Wellesley  was  appointed  to  command  the  select  corps  in 
advance,  with  which  he  was  to  march  rapid 'y  upon  Poona. 
Having  received  information  that  Holkar's  people  intended 
to  burn  Poona  on  his  approach,  he  pushed  on  with  the 
cavalry,  and  performing  a  march  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty 
Hours,  reached  that  town  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  saved 
it  from  destruction.  Holkar's  army  retired  without  fight- 
ing, and  in  the  following  month  our  ally,  the  Peishwa, 
re-entered  his  capital.  Scindiah,  however,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  another  powerful  Mahratta  chief,  were  together 
in  the  field,  and  Holcar  was  expected  to  join  them. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  now  more  dangerous  than  ever, 
for  the  hollow  peace  of  Amiens  had  been  concluded,  and  the 
French  had  just  recovered  their  Indian  possessions.  A  great 
man,  one  that  united  political  genius  with  military  skill  and 
high  courage,  was  wanted  for  the  crisis ;  and,  without  incurring 
the  slightest  risk  of  being  charged  with  partiality,  the  Earl 
of  Mornington  could  name  his  own  brother.  Accordingly,  the 
Governor- General  appointed  General  Wellesley  to  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  British  and  allied  troops  serving  in  the 
territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam,  with  full  power  to 
direct  all  the  political  affairs  of  the  British  government  in 
the  said  territories.* 

"  After  some  fruitless  negotiations  with  Scindiah,  General 
Wellesley  marched  from  Poona  to  the  north,  and  took  by 
escalade  the  town  of  Ahmednuggur,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  Scindiah 's  troops.  On  the  24th  of  August  he  crossed 
the  Godavery  river,  and  entered  Aurungabad  on  the  29th. 
The  enemy  manifested  an  intention  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
eastward  and  steal  a  march  upon  Hyderabad,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  General  Wellesley  marching  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  placing  himself  between  them  and  that 
city.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  British  General  was 
encamped  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Godavery.  Colonel 
Stevenson,  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  was  at  some 
distance  from  him.  Scindiah,  who  had  a  large  mass  of 
irregular  cavalry,  avoided  a  general  engagement,  being 
Afraid  of  British  discipline,  and  only  thought  of  carrying 
on  a  predatory  warfare,  supporting  his  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Nizam  and  other  allies  of  the  English, 
and  wearing  out  the  British  troops  by  continual  marches 

*  See  'Dispatches,'  Fort  William,  26th  and  27th  of  June,  rol.  ii.  pp. 
49-56,  Messrs.  Clowes's  edition  of  1637. 
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and  partial  affrays.  About  the  middle  of  September 
General  Wellesley  learned  that  Scindiah  had  been  reinforced 
by  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  commanded  by  French 
officers,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  that  the  whole  of 
his  force  was  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna 
river."* 

On  the  21st  of  September,  General  Wellesley  had  a  con- 
ference with  Colonel  Stevenson,  and  a  combined  attack  on 
the  enemy  was  concerted.  The  General  and  the  Colonel 
were  to  advance  by  two  parallel  routes  round  the  hills 
between  Budnapoor  and  Jaulna,  so  as  to  fall  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Mahrattas.  Wellesley  arrived  at  Naulwah 
on  the  23rd,  and  there  learned  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  had  moved  off  in  the  morning  with  all  their  cavalry, 
and  that  their  infantry  were  about  to  follow,  though,  as 
yet,  they  were  in  camp,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles.  He 
determined  to  march  upon  this  infantry,  and  cut  it  up  at 
once.  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  then  about  eight  miles 
on  Wellesley's  left,  was  informed  of  this  intention,  and 
directed  to  advance.  The  General  moved  forward  with  the 
19th  dragoons,  and  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  to 
reconnoitre,  his  infantry,  consisting  of  two  British  and  five 
native  battalions,  following  the  horse  at  the  best  of  their 
speed. 

After  a  rapid  march  of  about  four  miles,  Wellesley  saw, 
from  an  elevated  plain,  not  only  their  infantry,  but  the 
whole  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  nearly  50,000  men,  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kaitna  river,  the  banks  of  which 
were  very  steep.  The  Mahratta  right,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
was  about  Bokerdon;  their  infantry  corps,  connected  with 
the  cavalry,  and  having  with  them  ninety  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  encamped  near  the  village  of  Assaye,  or  Assye. 

Shout  Britain  for  the  battle  of  Assye, 

For  that  was  a  day, 

When  we  stood  in  our  array, 

Like  the  lion  turn'd  to  bay, 
And  the  battle-word  was  "  Conquer  or  die  !Wlt 

Although  the  enemy  were  so  much  stronger  than  he  had 
expected  to  find  them,  no  thought  of  retreat  was  entertained. 

*  Andre  Vieusseux, '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.' 

t  This  is  part  of  a  superb  Indian  war-song,  which  celebrated  Wel- 
lesley's conquests  over  the  Mahrattas.  See  '  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  4-27.  I  knew  the  whole  song  in  my  childhood,  having  so  often 
heard  it  sung  by  fellow-clansmen,  and  other  Highlanders  who  had  served 
with  tlit  iiuke  in  these  his  earUer  aud  brilliant  campaigns. 
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Wellesiey  resolved  to  attack  the  infantry  on  its  left  and 
rear,  and  for  that  purpose  he  moved  his  little  army  to  a  ford 
some  distance  beyond  the  enemy's  extreme  left.  Leaving 
the  Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  the 
Mahratta  cavalry,  and  crossing  the  river  with  only  his 
regular  horse  and  infantry,  he  passed  the  ford,  ascended 
the  difficult  steep  bank,  and  formed  his  men  in  three  lines, 
two  of  infantry,  and  the  third  of  horse.  This  was  effected 
under  a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Scindiah,  or  the  French  officer  who  directed  his  movements, 
promptly  made  a  corresponding  change  in  his  line,  giving  a 
new  front  to  his  infantry,  which  was  now  made  to  rest  its  right 
on  the  river,  and  its  left  upon  the  village  of  Assay e  and  the 
Juah  stream,  which  flowed  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
Kaitna.  The  Mahrattas'  numerous  and  well-served  cannon 
did  terrible  execution  among  our  advancing  lines,  knocking 
over  men  and  bullocks,  and  completely  drowning  the  weak 
sound  of  our  scanty  artillery.  At  one  moment,  such  a  gap 
was  made  by  cannon-ball  in  our  right,  that  some  of  the 
Mahratta  cavalry  attempted  to  charge  through  it ;  but  the 
British  cavalry  in  the  third  line  came  up,  and  drove  back 
the  Mahrattas  with  great  slaughter.  Finding  his  own 
artillery  of  little  or  no  use  (the  guns  could  not  be  brought 
up  for  lack  of  bullocks),  General  Wellesley  gave  orders  that 
it  should  be  left  in  the  rear,  and  that  the  infantry  should 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  His  steady  resolute  advance,  in 
the  teeth  of  their  guns,  had  already  awed  the  Mahrattas, 
who  would  not  now  stand  to  meet  the  collision  of  the  bright 
English  steel :  their  infantry  gave  way,  and  abandoned  their 
terrible  guns.  One  body  of  them  formed  again,  and  pre- 
sented a  bold  front  ;  but  Lieutenant- colonel  Maxwell 
charged  them  with  the  British  cavalry,  broke  and  dispersed 
them,  and  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Welle?ley's 
sepoys  having  proceeded  too  far  in  pursuit,  many  of  Scindiah's 
artillerymen,  who  had  thrown  themselves  down  among  the 
carriages  of  their  guns  as  though  they  were  dead,  got  to  their 
feet  again,  and  turned  their  pieces  against  the  rear  of  the  ad- 
vancing sepoys ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
which  had  been  hovering  round  throughout  the  battle,  were 
still  near  :  but  Maxwell's  exploit  speedily  led  to  the  silencing 
of  this  straggling  artillery  fire,  and  to  the  headlong  flight  of 
Scindiah's  disciplined  infantry,  who  went  off,  and  left  ninety 
pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  all  brass  and  of  the  proper  calibres, 
in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  General  Wellesley  led 
the  78th  British  infantry  in  person  against  the  village 
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of  Assay e,  which  was  not  cleared  without  a  desperate  com* 
bat.  It  was  near  dark  night  when  the  firing  ceased.  The 
splendid  victory  cost  General  Wellesley  twenty- two  officers 
and  386  men  killed,  and  fifty-seven  officers  and  1,526  men 
wounded,  excluding  the  irregular  cavalry,  which  remained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had  not  been  engaged : 
the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly 
one-third  of  his  force.  The  general  himself  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him, — one  shot,  and  the  other  piked  :  every  one 
of  his  staff  officers  had  one  or  two  horses  killed,  and  his 
orderly's  head  was  knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  rode 
close  by  his  side.  The  enemy,  who  fled  towards  the  Ad- 
juntee  Ghaut,  through  which  they  had  passed  into  the 
Deccan,  left  1,200  dead,  and  a  great  number  badly  wounded, 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  encountered  some  unexpected 
obstacles,  did  not  arrive  at  Assaye  until  the  day  after  the 
combat,  when  he  was  immediately  despatched  after  the  flying 
enemy.* 

While  General  Wellesley  was  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  south,  General  Lake  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Ally- 
ghur,  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  over  another  part  of  their 
force  under  M.  Perron,  which  had  occupied  Delhi.  The 
Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after  several  marches 
and  countermarches,  and  desultory  negotiations,  Scindiah 
asked  and  obtained  a  truce  at  the  beginning  of  November ; 
but  the  Rajah  of  Berar  still  kept  the  field,  and  General 
Wellesley,  coming  up  with  him  in  the  plains  of  Argaum, 
found  Scindiah's  cavalry,  together  with  the  Rajah's  forces, 
drawn  up  in  battle-array.  The  battle  of  Argaum  was  fought 
on  the  29th  of  November  1803.  The  British  line  advanced 
in  the  best  order ;  the  74th  and  78th  regiments  were 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Persian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  which  was  entirely  destroyed. 
Scindiah's  cavalry  charged  one  of  the  Company's  regiments, 
and  was  repulsed,  when  the  whole  Mahratta  line  retired  in 
disorder,  leaving  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  British  cavalry 
pursued  the  enemy  for  several  miles,  taking  many  elephants, 
camels,  and  much  baggage.  Colonel  Stevenson  soon  after 
took  by  storm  the  strong  fort  of  Gawilghur,  and  this  ex- 
ploit concluded  the  campaign.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  now 
sued  for  peace,  and  General  Wellesley  drew  up  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  Rajah  ceded  to  the  Com- 
*  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  323-6. 
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pany  the  province  of  Cuttack  with  the  district  of  Balascre, 
and  dismissed  his  European  officers.  Scindiah  was  glad  to 
follow  the  example,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  he  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  ceded  to  the  Company  all  the 
country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  besides  nu- 
merous forts.  In  the  following  February  (1804),  General 
Wellesley  crossed  the  Godavery  to  put  down  the  indepen- 
dent freebooting  parties,  which  were  carrying  devastation 
through  the  West  Deccan.  Following  them  rapidly  from 
hill  to  hill,  he  gradually  dispersed  them,  and  took  their 
guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  The  fatigue  attending 
these  operations  was  such,  that  General  Weliesley,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  still  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  laborious 
service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Peace  was  thus 
restored  to  the  peninsula  of  India.* 

In  March  1804,  General  Wellesley  visited  Bombay, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  honour.  The  British  in- 
habitants of  the  place  presented  an  address  to  him,  in 
which  they  declared,  with  equal  brevity  and  truth,  that  he 
was  a  commander,  "  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field." 
They  voted  him  a  sword  of  the  value  of  1,000/.,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  gave  him  a  service  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  2,000  guineas,  with  the  inscription, — 
«*  Battle  of  Assaye,  September  23rd,  1803." 

But  these  were  trifling  tributes  compared  with  the  respect 
(the  admiration  falling  little  short  of  idolatry)  which  was 
paid  to  the  statesman  and  soldier,  not  only  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  but  by  all  branches  of  the  Service — by 
every  man  in  India  that  knew  his  exploits,  and  approached 
his  person. 

Considering  the  climate  and  the  seasons,  his  fatigues, 
during  theMahratta  war,  had  been  prodigious ;  but,  happily, 
his  constitution  was  vigorous  and  sound,  and  his  frame 
admirably  calculated  to  sustain  the  hardest  work  and  the 
hardest  living.  "  General  Wellesley,"  says  Captain  Sherer, 
"was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  well  limbed,  and 
muscular;  with  little  incumbrance  of  flesh  beyond  that 
which  gives  shape  and  manliness  to  the  outline  of  the  figure ; 
with  a  firnt  tread,  an  erect  carriage,  a  countenance  strongly 
patrician,  both  in  feature,  profile,  and  expression,  and  an 
appearance  remarkable  and  distinguished:  few  could  ap- 
proach him  on  any  duty,  or  on  any  subject  requiring  his 
nerious  attention,  without  being  sensible  of  a  something 
•irange  and  penetrating  in  his  clear  light  eye.  Nothing 
*  Aadr£  Vieusee-ir'i  •  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.' 
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could  be  more  simple  and  straightforward  than  the  matter 
of  what  he  uttered ;  nor  did  he  ever  in  his  life  affect  any 
peculiarity  or  pomp  of  manner,  or  rise  to  any  coarse,  weak 
loudness  in  his  tone  of  voice.  It  was  not  so  that  he  gave 
expression  to  excited  feeling. 

"  It  may  be  here  with  propriety  observed,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  younger  officers  who  may  read  this,  that  General 
Wellesley  was  a  man  temperate  in  all  his  habits  ;  using  the 
table,  but  above  its  pleasures :  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  on 
record,  that  he  was  ever  the  slave  of  any  of  those  frailties, 
without  an  occasional  subjection  to  which  few  men  pass  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  a  soldier's  life.  He  was,  however,  much  in 
camps ;  and  a  camp  is  so  truly  the  nursery  of  manly  virtues, 
that  few  officers  advanced  in  life  can  look  back  upon  days  so 
unoffending,  or  nights  of  such  light  repose,  as  those  passed 
in  the  ready  field.  To  sum  all  up,  he  was  a  British  noble- 
man serving  his  king  and  country  with  heart  and  hand ;  and 
while  British  noblemen  continue  to  do  thus,  may  their 
lands  be  broad,  their  mansions  wide,  and  their  names 
honoured ! " 

On  the  24th  of  June  1804,  General  Wellesley  brojce 
up  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  returned  to  Seringapatam,  where  he  received  from  the 
native  inhabitants  that  grateful,  and  affecting  address 
which  has  already  been  cited.  The  voice  of  faction  could 
afterwards  utter  the  calumnious  falsehood,  that  Welling- 
ton was  a  merciless  man — a  man  of  iron,  with  no  more 
feeling  than  one  of  his  guns.  But  during  the  whole  of 
his  career  in  India,  as  afterwards  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
though  ever  firm  and  just,  he  was  invariably  inclined  to 
humanity  and'mercy,  whenever  they  could  be  exercised 
without  detriment  to  justice  or  to  the  safety  of  others.  His 
despatches  contain  innumerable  proofs  of  this  kind  disposi- 
tion. The  following  is  very  characteristic  in  its  expression  :— 
The  Mahratta  Peishwa  whom  we  had  helped  to  restore,  like 
most  Indian  princes,  knew  nothing  of  forgiveness,  being 
"  callous  to  everything  but  money  and  revenge."  General 
Wellesley  interposed  to  screen  some  Mahratta  chiefs  from 
his  vengeance.  "The  war,"  said  he,  "will  be  eternal,  if 
nobody  is  ever  to  be  forgiven ;  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  British  Government  cannot  intend  to  make  the  British 
troops  the  instruments  of  the  Peishwa's  revenge.  *  *  * 
When  the  power  of  the  Company  is  so  great,  little  dirty 
passions  must  not  be  suffered  to  guide  its  measures."* 
•  '  Wellington  Dispatches/  vol.  ii. 
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In  July  1804,  our  General  was  at  Calcutta,  assisting  in  im- 
portant military  deliberations.  The  memoranda  which  he 
then  wrote  on  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  India,  are 
full  of  forethought,  sagacity,  and  practical  wisdom.  They  fill 
a  considerable  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his  immortal  de- 
spatches—a work  which  is  by  far  the  best  monument  of  his 
fame.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again  in 
the  Deccan  and  again  in  Mysore.  In  February  1805,  he 
repaired  for  the  last  time  to  Madras,  and  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  England.  About  the  same  time,  his  appointment 
by  the  king  to  be  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  published  in  the  general 
orders.  This  honour  was  conferred  "  in  consideration  of 
the  eminent  and  brilliant  services  of  Major-general  Wel- 
lesley,"  and  it  had  been  determined  "  that  his  creation  and 
investiture  shall  not  wait  for  his  succession  to  a  regular 
vacancy  therein."  *  In  the  following  month  of  March,  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  his  services  were 
likewise  published  in  the  general  orders.  On  the  9th  of 
that  month  he  took  leave  of  his  army,  in  a  brief  and  manly 
address,  dated  from  Fort  St.  George.  After  expressing  the 
regret  he  felt  in  bidding  farewell  to  officers  and  troops  with 
whom  he  had  served  so  long,  he  said, — 

"Upon  every  occasion,  whether  in  garrison  or  in  the 
field,  the  Major-general  has  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  conduct :  he  once  more  returns  them  his  thanks,  and 
assures  them  that  he  shall  never  forget  their  services,  or  cease 
to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  may  concern  them. 

"  He  earnestly  recommends  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  principles  of  the  military 
service,  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  to 
encourage  in  their  respective  corps  the  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  gentlemen  and  of  soldiers,  as  the  most  certain  road  to 
the  attainment  of  everything  that  is  great  in  their  profes- 
sion." 

These  were  not  pro  forma  words,  but  deeply-felt  sentiments. 
Whenever,  in  after  life,  this  illustrious  man  found  an  officer 
or  soldier  who  had  served  worthily  under  him  in  India,  he 
gave  some  substantial  proof  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  feel  the 
lively  interest  which  he  had  professed. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  England  in  September 

1805.     Again  his  rest  was  short.     In  November  of  the 

same  year  he  was  sent  to  Hanover,  with  the  command  of 

«  brigade  in  the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart,  which 

*  J*etter  of  Lord  Camdeu  to  the  Goreruor-GeneraL 
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was  intended  to  make  a  diversion,  while  France  was  engaged, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  against  Russia  and  Austria. 
The  wretched  policy,  the  mean  tergiversation  of  the  Prus- 
sian cabinet,  and  the  victory  obtained  by  Buonaparte  at 
Austerlitz  in  the  month  of  December,  disconcerted  the  plans 
of  the  coalition,  and  the  English  returned  from  Hanover  to 
England  in  February  1806,  without  having  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  laurels. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  infantry  quartered  at  Hastings.  In  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  January,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  he  had  been  made  colonel  of  his  own  highly- 
prized  33rd  regiment.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  and  from  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  ably  defended  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration of  his  brother,  which  was  furiously  assailed  in  parlia- 
ment by  a  crazy  person  of  the  name  of  Paull,  who  had 
begun  life  as  a  tailor  in  Perth,  but  who  had  subsequently 
been  some  years  in  India. 

In  April  1807,  Sir  Arthur  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  sworn  a  member  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council.  He  accepted  this  civil  appointment 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  his  mili- 
tary promotion  or  pursuits.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir 
Arthur  was  received  with  delight  by  his  old  friends  in  Ire- 
land. I  regret  that  I  have  no  better  authority  (in  print) 
than  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who  says — "  he  was  still  in  all 
material  traits  Arthur  Wellesley,  but  it  was  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley judiciously  improved."  Common  report,  however, 
affirms  that  he  had  the  same  unassuming  carriage  as  when 
he  was  only  a  young  aide-de-camp ;  that  he  was  most  atten- 
tive to  business ;  that  his  public  acts  were  distinguished  by 
impartiality  and  good  sense,  and  that  he  introduced  several 
valuable  reforms — particularly  in  the  police  of  Dublin. 

But  he  could  not  long  be  spared  for  the  discharge  of  duties 
like  these.  In  August  of  the  same  year  (1807)  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  the  expedition  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen, under  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral  Gambier,  having 
for  his  companions  and  coadjutors  General  Lord  Rosslyn, 
Major-general  Robert  Mac  Farlane,  and  his  able  and  fast 
friend  Lieutenant  -  colonel  George  Murray,  who  acted  as 
Quartermaster-general,  and  was  qualifying  himself  for  that 
most  important  post,  the  duties  of  which  he  afterwards  per- 
formed so  admirably  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
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On  the  29th  of  August,  General  Wellesley's  division 
attacked  the  Danish  troops  in  a  strong  entrenched  position 
at  Kioge,  carried  their  works,  entered  the  town  of  Kioge,  and 
took  a  large  military  store,  with  nearly  1,200  prisoners.  This 
was  the  only  action  of  any  importance  by  land.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen  —  which  followed  the  affair  of 
Kioge — having  induced  the  crowned  prince  of  Denmark  to 
listen  to  terms,  General  Wellesley,  with  Lieutenant-colonel 
Murray  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  captain  of  the  fleet,  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Cathcart  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  the 
capitulation.  These  articles  were  agreed  to  by  the  Danish 
government  on  the  7th  of  September;  and  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores — which  must  otherwise  have  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  the  French — were  delivered  to  the  British 
Government,  to  be  kept  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  returned  to  England  with  this 
very  successful  expedition,  and  for  a  short  time  resumed 
his  duties  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  following 
February  (1808)  he  received,  in  his  place  in  the  Commons, 
the  thanks  of  that  house  for  his  important  services  in  Den- 
mark. 

By  this  time  a  military  force  was  assembled  at  Cork,  and 
ready  to  move  wherever  its  services  might  be  required.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  to  act  against  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America,  for  Spain  had  been  forced  into 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  had  been  several  years  at  open 
war  with  England.  But  the  unprincipled  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  by  Buonaparte,  his  kidnapping  the  Spanish 
royal  family,  and  the  insults  offered  by  his  soldiery  to  the 
people  of  the  Peninsula,  kindled  a  consuming  fire  in  those 
countries,  and  gave  a  new  destination  to  this  English  force. 
The  enraged  Spaniards  sent  to  London  to  implore  for  assis- 
tance. Juntas,  or  local  governments,  were  formed,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  Spain  and  England.  It  was 
then  resolved  to  send  the  military  force  assembled  at  Cork 
to  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general  in  April, 
was  appointed  in  June  to  take  the  command.  The  force 
consisted  of  about  9,000  infantry,  and  one  regiment  of  light 
dragoons — the  20th.  A  small  army  this  to  face  the  strong 
legions  of  the  French,  who  were  all  flushed  with  victory  and 
the  growing  confidence  that  they  were  invincible.  But  the 
British  Government  promised  early  reinforcements  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  more  men. 

Sir  Arthur  was  in  Dublin  when  (on  or  about  the  3rd  of 
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Jul)T)*  he  received  his  final  instructions  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  nobly  supported  him  in  the  arduous  career  upon 
which  he  was  now  entering,  and  who  proved  himself  a  far 
better  war  minister  than  any  England  had  known  for  many 
years.  With  his  habitual  promptitude,  the  General  prepared 
for  an  immediate  departure.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Major- 
general  Hill,  —  "  I  rejoice  extremely  at  the  prospect  I  have 
of  serving  again  with  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  to 
do  than  we  had  on  the  las*  occasion  on  which  we  were  to- 
gether. 1  propose  to  leave  town  (Dublin)  for  Cork.  *  * 

*  *     *     Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  acquaint  me 
with  all  your  wants,  and  whether  I  can  do  anything  for  you 
he-^.     You  will  readily  believe  that  I  have  plenty  to  do  in 
closing  a  civil  government  in  such  a  manner  as  that  1  may 
give  it  up,  and  then  in  taking  the  command  of  a  corps  for 
service  ;  but  I  shall  not  fail  to  attend  to  whatever  you  may 
write  to  me."f    Ey  the  9th  of  July  he  had  completed  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  but  contrary  winds  delayed  the 
departure  until  the  12th.     On  the  13th,  the  fleet  was  clear 
of  the  Irish  coast,  and  then  Sir  Arthur  parted  company 
with  it,  sailing  in  the  Crocodile  frigate  for  Corunna. 

While  he  is  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  few  words  may 
be  said  on  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  to 
engage,  and  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Peninsula  had  now  become  nothing  less  than  the  field  on 
which  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided, — whether  France, 
through  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  marshals  and  gene* 
rals,  was  to  govern  Europe,  and  dictate  as  she  pleased  to  all 
other  states — England  included  ?  The  Spanish  people  were 
in  many  respects  fitted  for  the  struggle.  And  here  I  quote 
with  pleasure  a  passage  written  by  an  officer  in  our  army, 
•who  knovfs  that  people  well,  and  who  had  previously  wit- 
nessed the  horrors  of  French  warfare  in  other  countries. 
44  They  (the  Spaniards)  were  determined  even  to  obstinacy, 
enduring  of  privation,  proud  and  reserved,  prone  to  enthu- 
siasm, and,  generally  speaking,  ignorant  of  worldly  affairs. 
This  last  deficiency  assisted  them  greatly  in  their  resistance. 
If  they  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Europe  ;  if  they  had  been  more  calculating,  commercial,  and 
refined,  they  might  have  shrunk  from  the  fearful  contest. 
They  might  have  paused  ere  they  attempted  to  face,  with 

*  Viscount  Castlereajjh's  letter  is  dated  Downing-street,  June  30th. 
We  had  then  neither  railways  nor  steam-boats,  and  the  letter  was  pr<^ 
bably  three  days  en  route. 

f  '  Wellington  Dispatches  *  vol.  ir.  p  I*. 
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their  raw  battalions,  those  fierce  and  well-appointed  pha- 
lanxes which  had  fought  and  conquered  in  a  hundred 
pitched  battles,  and  at  whose  encounter  the  splendid  armies 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  had  been  dissolved  as  by  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  If  they  had  known  the  stern 
determination  of  Napoleon  to  carry  his  point  at  any  cost, 
and  the  merciless  devotedness  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  to 
his  absolute  will ;  if  they  had  thought  beforehand  of  the 
blood,  the  tears,  and  the  calamities  that  would  cover  their 
peaceful  valleys  and  sunny  plains,  of  their  towns  taken  by 
storm,  of  their  villages  given  up  to  the  flames,  of  the  shrieks 
of  despair  of  their  outraged  wives  and  daughters,  hearts  as 
stout  as  theirs  might  have  paused  ere  they  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  awful  visitation  of  the  French.  Luckily  for  the 
common  cause  of  mankind,  luckily  in  the  end  for  Spain  as  a 
country,  and  for  England  too,  Spanish  pride  and  Spanish 
indifference  thought  not  of  these  things ;  they  thought  only 
of  the  hated  invader,  their  hereditary  enemy,  who  had  in- 
sidiously introduced  himself  into  their  cities  and  fortresses, 
who  had  shamefully  abused  their  confidence  :  and  they  felt 
that  he  must  be  driven  from  the  Spanish  soil,  for  France 
and  Spain  could  not  commune  together  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees."* Unfortunately  for  the  Spanish  people,  many  of 
their  leaders  were  unworthy  of  taking  the  lead. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  reached  Coruna  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and,  according  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  instructions,  he 
put  himself  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Junta  of 
Gallicia.  The  Spanish  deputies,  who  had  gone  to  England 
from  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  had  requested  the  employment 
of  an  auxiliary  force,  to  effect  a  diversion,  by  landing  on 
some  point  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  in  which  kingdom  the 
insurrection  had  not  then  begun.  Their  own  native  pro- 
vinces, the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia, 
were  as  yet  untouched  by  the  French ;  they  formed,  or  were 
thought  to  form,  the  main  strength  of  the  Spanish  patriots 
in  the  north ;  and  the  deputies,  for  their  own  immediate  use, 
had  asked  only  for  arms  and  money.  Some  doubts  were 
reasonably  entertained  by  the  British  Government  whether 
the  Asturians  and  Gallicians  would  make  the  best  use  of 
these  succours,  and  whether  Spanish  armies  and  irregular 
tumultuary  levies  could  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
Peninsula,  without  the  assistance  of  a  disciplined  English 
army. 

Sir  Arthur,  in  his  first  conferences  with  the  Junta  of 
*  Audre  Vieusseux's  c  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.' 
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Gallicia,  found  those  Spaniards  full  of  confidence.  Although 
the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  had  been  lost,  and  the  battle  of 
Baylen  not  yet  won,  they  declined  the  assistance  of  a  British 
auxiliary  force  ;  but  they  advised  General  Wellesley  to  land 
in  Portugal,  to  rescue  mat  kingdom  from  the  French,  and 
thus  open  a  regular  communication  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Spain.  He  was  assured  that  in  many  places 
detachments  of  the  French  had  been  defeated  by  the  Spanish 
people,  and  that  whoie  armies  of  them  would  soon  be  anni- 
hilated. Some  money,  which  he  brought  with  him  and 
gave  them,  elated  the  members  of  the  Junta  still  more 
He  could  not  see,  either  in  them  or  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  any  symptom  of  alarm,  or  any  doubt  of  their  final 
success.*  The  Junta  said  that  they  could  put  any  num- 
ber of  men  into  the  field,  if  they  were  only  amply  pro- 
vided with  money  and  arms.  His  quick  eye  saw,  at  a 
glance,  that  a  great  deal  more  was  wanting  than  arms  and 
money,  and  that  the  disinclination  to  receive  the  assistance 
of  British  troops  was  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  on  Spanish 
pride,  and  on  the  objection  to  give  the  command  of  their 
own  troops  to  British  officers,  although  it  was  but  too 
apparent  that  they  had  few  or  no  capable  Spanish  officers. 
It  was  this  objection,  this  pride,  which  led  to  many  subse- 
quent reverses  and  disgraces  in  the  field,  and  which  rendered 
the  Spanish  armies  for  a  long  time  of  little  or  no  avail.  The 
Portuguese  showed  less  pride  and  more  docility,  and  thereby 
rapidly  became  excellent  troops  in  the  hands  of  British 
officers,  and  under  the  command  of  the  great  British  general. 
Sir  Arthur  thought  that  Buonaparte  would  now  carry  on 
his  operations  by  means  of  large  armies,  and  would  make 
every  effort  to  gain  possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  which  could  be  done  only  by  the  invasion  and  pos- 
session of  the  Asturias ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  Government 
ought  to  direct  its  attention  more  particularly  to  that  impor- 
tant point,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Asturians  to 
receive  a  body  of  our  troops.  !N  •>  chance  or  contingency 
escaped  him;  he  thought  it  possible  that,  if  Buonaparte 
found  it  impracticable  to  penetrate  by  land,  he  would  make 
some  sudden  effort  to  reach  the  Asturias  by  sea ;  and  he 
therefore  recommended  the  reinforcing  of  the  English 
squadron  on  that  coast.  He  suggested  also  to  the  Junta 
at  Coruna  to  fit  out  the  Spanish  ships  at  Ferrol  for  this 
service;  but  they  declined  the  measuie.  He  saw  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  in  their  true  light,  and  at  once  told 
*  'Wellington  Dispatch-?/  vol.  iy.  pp.  35-41. 
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our  ministers,  who  were  far  too  sanguine,  and  who  appear 
to  have  believed  that  the  Spaniards  had  far  more  resources 
than  they  possessed,  that  they  must  assist  ail  the  Spanish 
provinces  with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  He  referred 
to  the  great  division  of  political  power  caused  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  so  many  Juntas ;  but  he  was  not  quite  certain 
that  each  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  should  not  be  governed 
by  its  own  Junta,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  general 
zeal  and  exertions  of  each  were  greater  at  present  than  they 
would  be  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  under  the  direction  of 
one  body.*  The  Junta  at  Coruna  recommended  him  not  to 
land  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
army.  His  own  views,  and  his  general  instructions,  were 
in  favour  of  a  landing  in  Portugal;  but  he  determined 
not  to  fix  upon  the  spot  until  he  obtained  more  accurate 
information. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Juty,  he  set  sail  from  Coruna, 
to  look  after  the  transports  and  the  fleet  that  were  conveying 
his  army.  The  fleet  joined  him  the  next  day  at  sea,  and  he 
then  sailed  instantly  for  Oporto,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
24th.  By  this  time,  Oporto  and  the  neighbourhood  were  in 
full  insurrection  ;  and  he  found  that  the  warlike  bishop  had 
gathered  together  about  3,000  mep,  full  of  ardour,  but  badly 
armed  and  equipped.  He  also  learned  from  the  bishop, 
that  about  5,000  Portuguese  regular  troops  were  stationed 
at  Coimbra,  on  the  Mondego  river,  and  that  there  were  about 
12,000  peasants  who  only  wanted  arming,  clothing,  and 
disciplining.  Some  of  the  more  regular  levies  had  got  a 
thousand  muskets  from  the  English  fleet ;  but  others,  of  the 
earre  class,  had  no  fire-arms  except  fowlingpieces.  Of  a 
corps  of  Spanish  infantry,  which  ought  to  have  been  at 
Oporto,  he  could  hear  nothing,  except  that  it  had  been 
stopped  on  the  frontier,  and  that  whether  it  would  come 
at  all  was  doubtful.  Having  made  arrangements  with  the 
Bishop  of  Oporto  for  a  supply  of  mules  and  horses,  General 
Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  to  get 
1'resh  and  correcter  information  as  to  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  French  troops  in  and  near  Lisbon. 

Nothing  was  left  to  hazard,  or  to  that  second  and  third- 
hand  information  which  had  so  often  misled  inferior  com- 
manders.f  When  he  had  obtained  ample  knowledge  of 
the  strength  and  disposition  of  Junot's  forces,  he  fixed  upon 

*  Despatches  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  in '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  ir 
t « Pictorial  History  of  England,'  (  History  of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  ILL 
by  Q.  L.  Craik  and  C.  Mac  Farlane.    VoL  hr. 
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Mondego  Bay  as  his  proper  landing-place.  The  small  town 
and  fort  of  Figueira,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
had  been  carried  by  the  Portuguese  insurgents,  and  were 
now  occupied  by  300  marines  belonging  to  the  English  fleet^ 
and  higher  up  the  river,  at  Coimbra,  were  posted  the  5,000 
Portuguese  regulars. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  General  Wellesley  anchored  in  the 
bay  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  troops  were  landed  near 
the  town  of  Figueira,  according  to  orders  and  rules  most 
precisely  laid  down  by  the  General.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
General  Spencer  joined  from  Cadiz,  with  about  4,000  men, 
thus  raising  the  entire  force,  under  Sir  Arthur's  command, 
to  13,000  foot,  and  400  or  500  cavalry;  but  150  of  the  20th 
Light  Dragoons  were  dismounted.* 

Having  landed  our  hero  on  the  scene  of  his  glory — on 
the  ground  where  he  was  first  to  measure  swords  with  the 
invincible  French, — I  close  this  Book. 


BOOK  II. 


THE  army  which  took  the  field  from  the  shore  of  Mondego 
Bay,  was  in  many  respects  very  different  from  that  in 
which  Wellesley  had  served  in  the  Netherlands.  Although 
there  yet  remained  something  to  do  (particularly  in  the 
commissariat  department),  there  had  been  great  improve- 
ments since  the  Duke  of  York's  unfortunate  campaigns  iu 
1794-5,  General  Jarrey,  an  old  French  officer  and  royal- 
ist emigrant,  who  had  served  under  Frederic  the  Great,  had 
published  his  works  on  the  marching  of  armies,  castrame- 
tation,  and  other  points  ;  and  his  good  lessons  had  not  been 
thrown  away.  The  military  academy  at  Marlow  had  been 
opened,  and  had  sent  forth  accomplished  pupils.  Even  as 
early  as  the  year  1801,  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  Egyptian 
expedition,  the  French  had  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
superior  style  of  our  operations ;  and  the  science  and  thorough 
efficiency  of  most  of  our  engineers  and  staff-officers  had 
challenged  their  admiration.  The  main  strength  of  every 
army,  and  the  pride  of  our  own — our  infantry — was  always 
•  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  7ol.  IT.  pp.  50-66. 
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an  infantry  to  beat  the  world  when  properly  commanded; 
and  now  there  was  small  chance  of  that  blundering  igno- 
rance and  fatuity  which,  since  the  days  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  so  often  made  the  valour  and  all  the  high 
qualities  of  the  British  soldier  ineffectual. 

The  French  force  in  Portugal,  under  Junot,  consisted  of 
about  17,000  men,  3,000  of  whom  were  shut  up  in  garrisons 
nt  Almeida,  Elvas,  Setubal,  and  other  places.  There,  there- 
fore, remained  about  14,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon. 
Junot's  communications  with  the  French  in  Spain  were  cut 
off,  for,  since  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  (at  Baylen)  the 
Spanish  patriots  were  masters  of  Andalusia  and  Estre- 
madura,  and  in  old  Castile  the  French  corps  had  not  ad- 
vanced westward  farther  than  Benavente,  being  observed 
and  checked  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Gallicia.  About  the 
same  time  the  French,  weakened  and  alarmed  by  the  sur- 
render of  Dupont  with  his  entire  division,  hastily  aban- 
doned Madrid,  and  retired  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear  stage 
was,  therefore,  left  for  the  contest  in  Portugal  between  Wel- 
lesley  and  Junot,  whose  respective  forces,  disposable  for  the 
field^  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  French  had  the  advantage 
of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  while  the  English  were 
very  weak  in  that  arm. 

Our  advanced  guard  moved  from  their  ground  upon  the 
Mondego  on  the  9th  of  August,  taking  the  route  to  Lisbon, 
and  was  followed  on  the  10th  by  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Though  provisions  were  not  overabundant,  and  the  heat 
was  somewhat  oppressive,  all  the  men  were  in  high  spirits; 
they  had  confidence  in  their  great  leader  and  in  their  officers ; 
and  the  brilliant,  glowing  atmosphere,  and  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  enlivened  the  hearts  of  the 
dullest.  "  Upon  this  wide  theatre  of  fierce  and  sanguinary 
warfare  was  now  first  heard  the  careless  whistle  and  the 
cheerful  laughter  of  the  English  soldier.  He,  stranger  alike 
to  the  violent  and  vindictive  feelings  which  animated  the 
invader  and  the  inhabitant,  marched  gaily  forward,  looking 
for  a  combat  as  for  some  brave  pastime."* 

On  the  10th  of  August  our  advanced-guard  entered  the 
town  of  Leiria,  where  it  found  General  Freire  with  his 
Portuguese  force  of  5,000  men.  Freire,  after  allowing  his 
troops  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  stores  which,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  Junta  of  Oporto  and  Sir  Arthur, 
were  intended  lor  the  English,  loudly  demanded  that  his 
corps  should  henceforth  be  furnished  with  provisions  by  Sir 

*  Captain  Moyle  Sherer's  'Military  Memoirs.' 
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Arthur's  commissariat !  This  was,  indeed,  a  preposterous 
demand  to  make  to  a  foreign  general,  who  had  just  landed 
his  troops,  and  who  must  depend  for  their  support  mainly 
on  such  provisions  as  the  country  which  he  had  come  to 
deliver  could  afford  to  sell  him  for  money.*  Sir  Arthur 
refused  compliance,  and  thereupon  Freire  refused  to  advance 
with  the  English.  With  much  difficulty  he  was  afterwards 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  about  1 ,600  of  his  men  to  join  Sir 
Arthur:  with  the  rest  Freire  remained  behind  at  Leiria. 
As  the  English  advanced,  the  insurrection  became  general 
throughout  the  country,  but,  for  want  of  arms,  the  people 
could  do  nothing  against  the  French,  who  perpetrated 
abominable  massacres  at  Evora,  Guarda,  VillaviQosa.  and 
other  places. 

Junot  having  abandoned  the  provinces,  keeping  only  the 
fortresses  of  Elvas  and  Almeida,  now  collected  his  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a  division  of 
about  5,000  men,  under  Delaborde,  towards  Leiria,  to 
keep  the  English  in  check;  and  he  ordered  Loison,  who 
had  returned  from  a  butchering  expedition  into  Alemtejo, 
and  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes,  to  join  Delaborde 
at  Leiria.  But  the  rapid  advance  of  Wellesley  obliged 
Delaborde  to  fall  back  before  he  could  be  joined  again  by 
Loison. 

Delaborde,  however,  determined  to  make  a  stand  alone 
in  the  favourable  position  of  Rolica,  hoping  every  moment 
to  see  Loison  appear  on  his  right.  It  was  pleasant  and 
picturesque  ground  this  on  which  our  first  affair  in  the 
Peninsula  took  place.  The  romantic  village  of  Roliqa, 
with  its  vines,  olive  groves,  and  quiet  gardens,  stands  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  head  of  that  valley,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  distant  about  eight  miles,  ri-es  the  insulated  hill 
Obidos,  crowned  by  an  old  Moorish  fort.  In  front  of 
Roli<ja,  upon  a  small  plain,  on  the  table-land,  Laborde  drew 
up  his  division  in  order  of  defence.  The  favourable  points 
upon  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  in  the  valley  below,  were 
occupied  by  his  outposts.  Behind  him,  scarcely  a  mile  to 
the  rear,  the  steep  and  difficult  ridge  of  Zambugeira  offered 
a  second  position  parallel  to  the  first,  and  stronger  than  it. 
The  valley  leading  from  Obidos  to  Roliqa  is  walled  in  on 
the  left  by  rocks  and  rude  heights,  rising  one  above  the 
other  till  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  lofty  dark  summits  of 
the  Sierra  de  Baragueda.f  Up  this  valley,  General  Wei- 

*  A.  Vieusseux's  '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.'   '  Wellington  Dispatches.' 
•J-  Captain  Moyle  Sherer. 
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lesley,  after  driving  the  French  pickets  from  Obidos. 
marched  on  the  17th  to  attack  Delaborde,  with  9,000  men, 
all  British  troops  except  250  Portuguese  cavalry  and  400 
light  troops  of  that  nation.  But  at  the  same  time,  two 
columns  of  attack  were  moving  against  the  French  ;  that 
on  the  left  was  conducted  by  General  Ferguson  along  tha 
lower  ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Baragueda,  being  destined  tc» 
turn  the  right  of  Delaborde's  position,  and  interpose  between 
him  and  the  expected  division  of  Loison :  the  column  on 
the  right,  consisting  of  1,000  Portuguese  foot,  and  fifty  of 
their  horse,  was  led  by  Colonel  Trant,  and  intended  to 
menace  the  left  flank  of  the  French.  From  his  first  position 
fn  front  of  RoliQa,  Delaborde  was  soon  driven  with  loss. 
The  brisk  attack  of  the  brigades  of  Hill  and  Nightingale, 
and  the  skilful  disposition  which  had  caused  both  his 
flanks  to  be  menaced  at  the  same  moment,  determined  his 
retreat. 

Covered  by  his  cavalry,  Delaborde  moved  rapidly,  and  in 
good  order,  to  his  second  line  of  defence,  the  steep  and 
difficult  ridge  of  Zambugeira,  which  could  be  approached 
only  by  dark  ravines,  and  steep  rugged  pathways  winding 
among  rocks  and  briars ;  but  the  ridge,  so  short  and  narrow 
that  it  scarcely  afforded  moving  room  to  the  assailers  and 
the  assailed,  was  gained  by  the  British  9th  and  29th,  who 
were  soon  supported  by  other  troops  from  our  rear,  and 
favoured  by  another  threatening  movement  on  the  French 
flank.  Delaborde  could  hold  that  height  no  longer  :  though 
wounded  himself,  he  rallied  his  men,  and  attempted  to  make 
another  stand  near  a  village,  but  he  Wis  soon  driven  thence, 
and  leaving  three  of  his  guns  upon  thf  field,  and  marching 
all  night,  he  withdrew  lor  Torres  V  ;dras,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Loison's  corps:  he  was  well  protected  on  the 
retreat  by  his  cavalry;  and  Sir  Arthur  was  too  weak  in  that 
arm  to  follow  him  up.  We  lost  two  lieutenant-colonels, 
one  cf  them  the  brave  son  of  a  brave  father,*  and  about 
480  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  supposed  to  be  above  600.  "But,"  says  a  writer,  who 
never  confidently  makes  an  incorrect  assertion,  %<  it  must  be 
observed  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  losses  of  the  French 
throughout  the  war  were  never  accurately  known,  as  they 
published  no  returns,  whilst  the  British  official  returns  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  made  by  the  respective 
officers  in  command  of  regiments  after  a  battle,  were  always 

*  This  was  Colonel  Like,  son  of  Lord  Lake,  the  hero  of  Laswarre*  and 
of  other  battle*  in  Icdia. 
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published  in  the  '  Gazette.'  In  fact,  there  were  no  mean 3 
in  France,  under  Napoleon,  of  knowing  the  truth  con- 
cerning their  armies  abroad ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
differences  between  the  two  services."* 

On  the  1 8th,  General  Wellesley  advanced  to  Lourinha, 
keeping  along  the  coast  road  leading  to  Mafra.  On  the 
19th,  he  moved  on  to  Vimeira,  where  he  was  joined  the 
next  day  by  Generals  Anstruther  and  Ackland,  with  two 
brigades  just  arrived  on  the  coast  from  England,  and  which 
raised  his  force  to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1,600 
Portuguese.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  Sir  Arthur  wa§ 
superseded  in  tne  command  ! 

In  spite  of  the  discouraging  voice  of  the  very  unpatriotic 
opposition,  ministers  at  home  had  become  sensible  of  the 
propitious  appearance  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
fully  determined  to  increase  the  army  employed  in  Portugal, 
but  upon  these  very  grounds  they  also  determined  to  entrust 
the  chief  command  to  some  officer  higher  or  more  ancient 
in  the  service  than  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  This  was  quite 
according  to  the  wheel  of  routine,  which  had  gone  far  to 
grind  down  all  genius  and  spirit  in  the  superior  classes  of 
the  officers  of  our  army.  In  India,  at  Copenhagen,  even 
in  this  opening  campaign  in  Portugal,  AVellcsley  had  given 
the  highest  proofs  of  military  genius;  but  there  were 
generals  in  the  service  much  more  ancient  than  he.  It 
might  have  happened  that  this  active,  indefatigable  man, 
whose  physical  powers  were,  in  their  kind,  as  perfect  as  his 
intellectual  qualities,  should  have  been  superseded  by  a 
worn-out  old  man,  incapable  of  bearing  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  or  of  sitting  three  hours  consecutively  on  horse- 
back.f 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  to  raise  this  army  to  30,000 
men,  ministers  gave  the  chief  command  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  was  at  Gibraltar,  acting 
as  governor  in  that  fortress  and  colony,  and  they  appointed 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  be  Sir  Hew's  second  in  command, 
leaving  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  Gene- 
rals J.  Hope,  Sir  E.  Pagct,  and  Mackenzie  Frazer  to  com- 
mand respective  divisions  of  the  army.  Wellesley  was  thus 
reduced  from  first  to  fourth.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and 
Sir  John  Moore  were  both  officers  of  great  merit,  and 
generous,  high-minded  men ;  but  quite  so  much  could  not 
be  said  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  the  very  best  of  the 

*  Andre*  Vieusseux's  '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.' 
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three,  Sir  John  Moore,  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  Accidents,  aud  the  order  in  which  the 
new  appointed  generals  arrived,  made  a  bad  scheme  worse. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  came  first ;  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  he  came  into  Maceira  Bay,  near  Vimeira.  Sir  Arthur 
immediately  went  on  board,  and  reported  to  Sir  Harry 
the  situation  of  the  army,  and  his  own  intended  plan  of 
operation,  which  was  to  continue  marching  along  the  coast 
road  as  far  as  Mafra,  thus  turning  the  strong  position 
which  Delaborde  and  Loison  had  taken  at  Torres  Vedras, 
and  by  this  means  obliging  the  French  either  to  give 
battle,  or  retreat  to  Lisbon  under  great  disadvantages.  No 
plan  could  have  been  better ;  no  reinforcements  were  want- 
ing. There  was,  probably,  not  a  man  or  an  officer  in  the 
army  but  was  anxious  to  advance.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
however,  was  of  opinion  that  no  further  advance  ought 
to  be  made  until  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under 
Sir  John  Moore.  But  the  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
bringing  the  question  to  a  speedy  solution. 

That  very  night  there  rose  the  cry  that  the  French 
were  coming.  Having  posted  his  army  in  excellent  posi- 
tions, in  the  valley  of  Vimeira,  and  on  the  hills  round 
the  village,  General  Wellesley  was  retiring  to  rest,  when, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  a  German  officer  of  dragoons 
galloped  into  the  camp,  and  reported  that  Junot  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and 
was  only  one  hour's  march  distant.  Undisturbed  by  this 
inflated  report,  Sir  Arthur  merely  sent  out  patrols,  and 
warned  the  guards  arid  pickets  to  be  on  the  alert.  "It 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,"  says  Capt.  M.  Sherer,  "  that 
no  general  ever  received  reports  with  such  calm  caution  as 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Suddenly  awaked,  he  would  hear  an 
alarming  account  from  the  front  with  a  quiet,  and— to  many 
a  bustling  intelligent  officer  —  a  provoking  coolness,  and 
turn  again  to  his  sleep  as  before.  Few,  if  any,  are  the 
instances,  during  the  war,  of  his  putting  the  troops  under 
arms  by  night,  or  disappointing  them  unnecessarily  of  one 
hour  of  repose.  An  hour  before  dawn,  the  British,  when 
near  an  enemy,  are  always  under  arms."  Thus  our  men 
were  never  flurried  or  hurried,  but  kept  cool,  with  all  their 
vigour  in  them,  for  the  moment  of  battle.  Nor  did  Sir 
Arthur  ever  exhaust  the  strength  of  his  people  by  making 
complicated  movements  and  manoeuvres  merety  to  show  his 
own  skill,  a  practice  to  which  some  of  the  French  com- 
manders were  much  addicted. 
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As  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning — the  not  in- 
glorious 21st  of  August— all  eyes  in  our  camp  were  fixed 
in  the  direction  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  is  only  nine  miles 
from  Vimeira,  with  a  hilly  rugged  country  between.  But 
no  enemy  appeared.  At  about  7  o'clock,  however,  a  cloud 
of  dust  rose  behind  the  hills  nearest  to  the  British  positions ; 
and,  at  8  o'clock,  some  French  cavalry,  were  seen  crowding 
the  heights  to  the  southward,  and  sending  forward  scouts 
and  skirmishers.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  appa- 
rition of  a  mass  of  French  infantry,  preceded  by  other 
cavalry ;  and  then  column  after  column  followed  in  order 
of  battle. 

Again,  the  scene  of  bloody  conflict  was  eminently  pleasant 
and  picturesque.  Vimeira,  a  pretty  village,  stands  in  a  lovely 
and  peaceful  valley,  through  which  flows  the  gentle,  little 
river  of  Maceira ;  the  village  is  screened  from  the  sea  by 
some  mountain  heights ;  and,  beyond  the  valley,  the  country 
swells  into  bold  hills.  The  village  was  the  principal  place 
in  our  lines ;  and  in  it  were  lodged  the  park,  the  commis- 
sariat, and  that  noisy  crowd  of  animals  and  followers  which 
mark  the  presence  of  an  army. 

Junot,  having  joined  Delaborde  and  Loison  at  Torres 
Vedras,  was  at  the  head,  not  of  20,000,  but  of  about  14,000 
men,  of  whom  1,600  were  excellent  cavalry.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  began  the  battle  with  a  hot  fire  of 
artillery. 

The  principal  attacks  were  made  upon  the  British  centre 
and  left,  the  French  being  quite  sure,  this  time,  that  they 
would  drive  the  English  into  the  sea,  which  was  rolling 
close  in  their  rear.  The  first  attack  was  made  with  great 
bravery  and  impetuosity,  but  it  was  as  gallantly  repulsed 
by  our  people.  But  for  Wellesley's  lamentable  deficiency 
in  cavalry,  the  battle  would  have  been  finished  then ;  for 
Colonel  Taylor,  galloping  among  the  confused  French,  with 
the  very  few  horsemen  he  commanded,  scattered  them  with 
great  execution.  But  Margaron's  formidable  squadrons  of 
horse  came  down  upon  Taylor,  killed  him,  and  cut  half  of 
his  feeble  squadron  to  pieces.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
check,  the  French  threw  part  of  their  reserve  into  a  pine- 
wood  which  flanked  the  line  of  retreat,  and  sent  the  rest  of 
their  reserve  to  reinforce  the  divisions  that  were  repeating 
the  attack.  But,  again,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  all 
points ;  General  Solignac  made  a  capital  mistake,  General 
Brennier  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner ;  the  British  se- 
parated the  French  brigades  from  each  other,  and,  pressing 
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forward  with  the  bayonet,  they  completely  broke  and  scat- 
tered the  enemy,  who  went  off  in  confusion,  leaving  many 
prisoners  and  fourteen  cannon  behind  them.  The  loss  of  the 
French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira, 
was  estimated  at  about  1,800;  that  of  the  British  being 
exactly  720.  Only  about  one-half  of  our  force  was  actually 
engaged.  Except  the  part  of  the  reserve,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  pine-wood,  the  whole  of  Junot's  force  was 
br<  u^ht  into  action.  It  was  only  noonday  when  the  affair, 
which  began  at  10  A.  M.,  was  decided.  The  4th  and  8th 
British  brigades  had  suffered  very  little;  the  Portuguese, 
the  •'Jth,  and  the  1st  British  brigades  had  not  fired  a  shot, 
and  the  latter  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than 
was  any  part  of  the  disheartened  and  confused  French 
army.  There  was  abundant,  time,  and  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity, for  annihilating  Junot ;  but  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had 
landed,  and  had  brought  with  him  his  senility  and  irresolu- 
tion. He  had  been  present  on  the  field  during  part  of  the 
engagement ;  but  he  had  declined  assuming  the  command, 
or  interfering,  in  any  way,  with  Sir  Arthur's  admirable  ar- 
rangements, until  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  Then,  however, 
vhen  Major-General  Ronald  Ferguson,  on  our  left,  was 
close  upon  the  running  French,  when  General  Hill  was 
ready  to  spring  forward  upon  Torres  Vedras  by  a  shorter 
road  than  the  French  could  take,  and  when  General 
Wellesley  would  have  followed  up  his  victory  by  a  general 
and  rapid  movement  forward,  Sir  Harry  Burrard  demurred, 
thinking  it  unwise  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  the  day — 
thinking  it  advisable,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
the  French  in  cavalry,  not  to  move  any  farther,  but  to 
suspend  offensive  operations,  and  wait  at  Vimeira  for  the 
arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Accordingly,  Ferguson  was 
ordered  to  desist  from  pursuit ;  Hill  was  called  in,  and  the 
French  officers,  to  their  astonishment,  were  allowed  to  rally 
their  men,  and  make  good  their  retreat  to  the  admirable 
position  of  Torres  Vedras.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
JDuke  of  York,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said,  with  a  most  rare 
and  admirable  coolness, — "  I  think,  if  General  Hill's  brigade 
and  the  advanced-guard  had  moved  forward,  the  enemy 
would  have  been  en*  off  from  Torres  Vedras,  and  we  should 
have  been  at  Lisbon  before  him ;  if,  indeed,  any  French 
army  had  remained  in  Portugal.  But  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  was  at  this  time  upon  the  ground,  still  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  move  from  Vimeira."  But  Sir  Arthur's 
heart  was  warmer  when,  in  the  same  letter,  he  came  to 
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speak  to  the  royal  duke  of  the  merits  of  the  men  and 
officers  who  had  fought  under  him  at  Vimeira.  These  were 
his  memorable  words,—"  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favour 
of  the  troops;  their  gallantry  and  their  discipline  were 
equally  conspicuous ;  and,  I  must  add,  that  this  is  tlie  only 
v.ction  that  1  have  ever  been  in,  in  which  everything  patted 
as  it  was  directed,  and  no  mistake  was  made  by  any  of  the 
officers  charged  with  its  conduct" 

On  the  very  day  after  the  battle— on  the  22nd  of  August — 
Sir  Kew  Dalrymple,  arriving  in  a  frigate  from  Gibraltar, 
landed,  and  superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Harry 
had  superseded  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Thus,  owing  to  the 
unwise  arrangements  of  our  Government,  the  army,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  had  successively  three  commanders-in- 
chief!  The  time  for  prosecuting  the  victory  was  gone 
before  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  could  set  foot  on  shore;  and 
popular  clamour  and  parliamentary  criticism  were  guilty  of 
great  injustice  towards  Sir  Hew,  both  with  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Vimeira  and  the  Convention  which  followed  it.* 

In  the  course  of  the  22nd  (the  day  of  Sir  Hew's  landing), 
the  French  general,  Kellerman,  appeared,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  on  the  part  of  Junot,  to  propose  an  armistice,  prepa- 
ratory to  entering  upon  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French.  The  terms  were  discussed  between 
General  Kellerman  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  in  the 
end,  directed  General  Wellesley  to  sign  the  armistice.  Among 
the  articles  there  was  one  which  prejudged  the  terms  of  the 
final  convention,  by  stipulating  that  the  French  army  should 
not  "  in  any  case"  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that 
all  the  individuals  composing  it  should  be  carried  to  France 
with  arms  and  baggage,  and  "their  private  property,  of 
every  description,  from  which  nothing  should  be  detained  !" 
This,  of  course,  would  include  the  church  plate  and  other 
public  and  private  property  that  the  French  had  taken 
either  at  Lisbon  or  in  the  various  towns  which  they  had 
sacked,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  and  which  they 
had  divided  among  themselves.  General  Wellesley  did  not 
''  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument 
was  worded" ;  but  the  articles,  being  laid  before  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, were  signed  by  him  that  same  evening. 
The  armistice,  however,  was  made  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Cotton ;  and,  as  one  article 
of  it  stipulated,  that  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  under 

his  Proceedings,'  &c.,  and  till 


*  See  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  *  Memoir  of 
'Parliamentary  Paper*'  published  in  1809. 
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Admiral  Siniavin,  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a 
neutral  port,  Sir  Charles  objected  to  this,  but  offered  to 
enter  into  a  separate  arrangement  with  the  Russian  admiral. 
On  the  25th,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  signified  to  Junot  that  the 
armistice  would  be  at  an  end  on  the  28th,  at  noon,  unless  a 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
should  be  agreed  upon  before  that  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  army  had  made  a  forward  movement  from  Vimeira  to 
Ramalhal,  near  Torres  Vedras,  within  the  boundaries  stipu- 
lated by  the  armistice.  Sir  John  Moore  had  also  arrived 
in  Maceira  Bay,  and  his  troops  were  about  being  landed. 
Junot,  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms, 
commissioned  General  Kellerman  to  confer  with  Colonel 
George  Murray,  quartermaster-general,  about  the  final  con- 
vention. The  favourable  moment  for  pushing  upon  the 
French  was  now  quite  past;  and  if  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  evacuate  the  country  by  sea,  they  might  either 
defend  themselves  within  Lisbon,  or  cross  the  Tagus  to 
Elvas,  which,  being  a  place  regularly  fortified,  would  have 
required  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  British  army  could 
not  have  been  made  available  in  Spain.*  General  Wellesley 
handed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  a  memorandum  for  Colonel 
Murray,  suggesting,  among  other  things,  a  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  Russian  admiral,  and  the  propriety  of  devising 
some  mode  to  make  the  French  give  up  the  church  plate 
which  they  had  seized.  On  the  29th,  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed convention  was  brought  to  the  British  head-quarters 
at  Torres  Vedras,  and,  being  laid  before  a  meeting  of  general 
officers,  several  alterations  were  made,  and  the  form,  so 
altered,  was  returned  to  Junot,  and  was,  at  last,  signed  by 
him  on  the  30th,  with  the  omission  of  several  of  the  altera- 
tions, and  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  on  the  31st. 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  not  present  at  the  final  ratification, 
being  then  at  Sobral  with  his  division.  This  document  has 
become  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Convention  of  Cintra," 
though  it  was  arranged  at  Lisbon,  and  finally  ratified  at 
Torres  Vedras.f  The  article  which  gave  most  offence  was 

*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 

f  "  Because  Sir  Hew  Dalryraple's  dispatches,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
treaty,  were  dated  from  Cintra,  between  Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  the 
convention  unluckily  got  the  name  of  'The  Convention  of  Cintra/  a 
name  which  was  long  made  to  figure,  ludicrously  and  infamously,  both  in 
prose  and  verse  ;  and  which  induced  uninformed  people  to  believe  that  it 
was  actually  negotiated  and  concluded  in  that  village,  and  after  the  British 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  formidable  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  the 
key  to  the  capital.  This  was  making  bad  worse ;  the  formidable  position 
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that  by  which  the  French,  under  the  name  of  baggage,  were 
allowed  to  carry  off  much  of  the  plunder  of  Portugal.  Some 
limits,  however,  were  put  to  this  abuse  by  a  commission 
being  appointed,  with  General  Beresford  as  the  head,  to 
superintend  the  strict  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion. Through  the  exertions  of  the  commissioners,  the 
spoils  of  the  Museum  and  the  Royal  Library  were  restored, 
together  with  the  money  taken  from  the  public  treasury. 
With  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ships  should  be  held  as  a  pledge  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
war,  and  that  the  crews  snould  be  conveyed  home  in  British 
Bhips. 

The  French  embarked  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Lisbon  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  The  whole 
country  being  now  free  from  the  enemy,  a  council  of 
regency  was  appointed,  of  which  the  active  Bishop  of 
Oporto  was  a  member.  The  joy  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
general,  was  manifested  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 
.But  in  England  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  the  sub- 
ject of  severe  and  loud  censure,  and  the  Government 
appointed  a  board  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled, 
in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  board,  as  well  as  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  England.  The  court  sat  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  after  a  long  examination,  reported,  that  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra  having  been  productive  of  great  advantages 
to  Portugal,  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  the  general  ser- 
vice, the  court  was  of  opinion  that  no  further  military 
proceeding  was  necessary  on  the  subject,  "  because,  however 
some  of  us  may  differ  in  our  sentiments  respecting  the  fitness 
of  the  convention  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
it  is  our  unanimous  declaration  that  unquestionable  zeal 
and  firmness  appear  throughout  to  have  been  exhibited  by 
Lieutenant-generals  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and 
gallantry  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  on  every 
occasion  during  this  expedition,  have  done  honour  to  the 
troops  and  reflected  lustre  on  your  Majesty's  arms."  The 
King  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  no  further 

vas  obtained  through  the  negotiation  ;  and  the  convention  was  arranged 
at  Lisbon  by  Colonel  G.  Murray  aud  Kellerman,  and  was  finally  ratified 
at  Torres  Vedras,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Cintra,  and  twenty-live  from 
the  capital."— 'Pict.  Hist.'  Reign  of  George  IJL 
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military  proceedings  were  necessary,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  publicly,  "  his  disapprobation  of  those  articles  of 
the  convention  in  which  stipulations  were  made  affecting 
the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
nations  * 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  examination  before  the  board  of 
inquiry  ought  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a 
wise  and  great  soldier:  yet,  for  a  time,  it  appeared  as  if  he 
was  destined  to  be  deprived  of  the  conduct  of  our  Peninsular 
army.  In  the  month  of  December  he  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
and  resumed  his  old  civil  post  as  Chief  Secretary.  Parlia- 
ment having  reassembled  in  January  1809,  he  returned  to 
London  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Commons.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  he  received,  through  the  Speaker,  the  thanks  of 
that  House  for  his  distinguished  services  in  Portugal.  The 
Speaker,  Mr.  Abbot  (afterwards  Lord  Colchester),  always  per- 
formed these  offices  with  grace,  dignity,  and  warm  eloquence ; 
and  even  the  prosiest  and  most  carping  members  were 
electrified  when,  with  his  fine  voice,  he  pronounced  these 
words : — "  It  is  your  praise  to  have  inspired  your  troops 
with  unshaken  confidence  and  unbounded  ardour ;  to  have 
commanded,  not  the  obedience  alone,  but  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  your  companions  in  arms ;  and,  having  planned 
your  operations  with  the  skill  and  promptitude  which  have 
so  eminently  characterized  all  your  former  exertions,  you 
have  again  led  the  armies  of  your  country  to  battle,  with 
the  same  deliberate  valour  and  triumphant  success  which 
have  long  since  rendered  your  name  illustrious  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  this  empire. 

"  Military  glory  has  ever  been  dear  to  this  nation ;  and 
great  military  exploits,  in  the  field  or  upon  the  ocean,  have 
their  sure  reward  in  royal  favour  and  the  gratitude  of  Par- 
liament. It  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  that, 
in  this  fresh  instance,  I  now  proceed  to  deliver  to  you  the 
thanks  of  this  House." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  resolu- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  which  were  communicated  to  Sir 
Arthur  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

Campaign  of  1809. — The  too  confident  Spaniards  were 
throwing  away  army  after  army  in  blundering  and  in  fight- 
ing pitched  battles  with  the  French  veterans.  Portugal, 
in  which  there  had  not  been  a  Frenchman  left,  was  again 
menaced.  Our  Government  resolved  to  increase  the  forces 
in  the  Peninsula,  arid  to  aid  both  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
*  Andre"  Vieusseux't '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.' 
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gucse,  and,  in  rpite  of  numerous  orators  and  writers  who 
represented  the  attempt  as  the  height  of  madness,  they  took 
measures  for  entering  upon  the  war  on  a  larger  and  a  bolder 
ecale.  The  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Castlereagh  supported 
the  claims  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  general  i'eeling 
of  the  nation  was  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  chief-com- 
mander we  wanted.  In  a  memorandum,  dated  7th  of  March, 
Sir  Arthur  delivered  his  decided  opinion  that  Portugal  might 
be  defended,  whatever  were  the  resu-lt  of  the  contest  in 
Spain  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful  to  tn?  Spa- 
niards in  their  contest  with  the  French.  His  notions  were, 
— that  the  Portuguese  military  establishments  ought,  by 
means  of  English  assistance,  to  be  raised  to  40,000  militia 
and  30,000  regulars,  that  the  British  troops  ought  to  be 
raised  to  20,000  infantry  and  4,000  or  5,000  cavalry,  with 
an  increased  rifie  corps  and  considerably  more  artillery ; 
that,  even  if  Spain  should  be  conquered,  the  French  would 
not  be  able  to  overrun  Portugal  with  a  smaller  force  than 
100,000  men ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  contest  should  con- 
tinue in  Spam,  the  united  British  and  Portuguese  army,  if 
it  could  be  put  into  a  state  of  activity,  would  be  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  Spaniards,  and  might  eventually  decide  the 
contest. 

In  thie  remarkable  document,  short  as  it  was,  nearly 
everything  was  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The  proper 
expenditure  of  our  subsidies,  the  means  of  reforming  the 
bad  management  of  the  Portuguese  finances,  the  means  of 
reforming  the  Portuguese  troops,  and  the  means  of  victual- 
ing the  allied  armies  in  an  impoverished  and  wasted  country, 
were  all  considered  with  wonderful  sagacity  and  wisdom. 
As  indispensable  parts  of  his  plan,  Sir  Arthur  laid  it  down 
that  the  Portuguese  must  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
British  officers;  that  the  whole  staff  of  the  army,  the  com- 
missariat in  particular,  must  be  British,  and  that  these  two 
departments  must  be  greatly  increased.*  "But  for  the  care 
taken  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  of  the  commissariat,  which 
other  commanders-in -chief  had  been  accustomed  woiully 
to  neglect,  or  to  leave  to  their  inferiors— thinking  barrels  of 
salt  pork  and  bags  of  biscuits  unworthy  the  attention  of 
well-bred  gentlemen  and  gallant  soldiers — but  for  the  re- 
forms he  gradually  introduced  into  our  unsystematLzed 
commissariat  department,  there  would  have  been  no  such 

*  Por  the  rest  of  this  invalualile  memorandum  ( T  the  defence  of  Por- 
tagal,  see  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  i?. 
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glorious  victories  as  Salamanca,  Vitoria,  and  Toulouse ; 
but  the  British  army  would  have  bten  wasted  away  by 
famine,  and  driven  from  the  Peninsula  with  disgrace."* 
Very  numerous  were  the  tales  told,  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  of  the  Commander-in-chief's  strict  attention  to  these 
details,  and  of  his  sharpness  to  peccant  officers  in  the  com- 
missariat department.  On  one  occasion  that  hot  Welshman, 
General  Picton,  enraged  at  a  want  of  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  a  deputy-commissary-general,  threatened  to  hang 
that  officer  if  the  provisions  were  not  brought  up  on  the 
morrow.  The  commissary,  putting  on  his  best  uniform, 
repaired  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  laid  his  grievous 
complaint  before  him.  "  Did  General  Picton  really  threaten 
to  hang  you?"  said  Wellesley.  "He  did,"  replied  the 
commissary.  "  Then,"  said  the  Commander-in-chief,  "  I 
would  advise  you  to  go  and  exert  yourself  and  get  up  these 
stores,  for  General  Picton  is  just  the  man  to  do  what  he 
threatens."  The  commissary  went  his  way,  and  the  pro- 
visions were  up  in  time. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April  1809,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, having  previously  resigned  both  his  seat  in  Parliament 
and  his  civil  employment  in  Ireland,  took  his  departure  to 
assume  the  chief  command  in  Portugal.  The  political  and 
military  atmosphere  into  which  he  was  going  was  dark 
enough.  In  the  preceding  month  of  December,  the  French, 
under  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  person,  having  retaken 
Madrid,  after  routing  the  Spaniards  in  the  battles  of  Espi- 
riosa  and  Tudela,  obliged  the  British  ibrces  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  been  sent  from  Portugal  into  Spain,  to 
effect  a  disastrous  retreat  to  Corun:i,  where  the  troop?, 
after  repelling  Marshal  Soult,  and  losing  their  own  brave 
commander,  had  embarked  for  England  in  January.  The 
Frcncn,  following  up  their  success,  spread  over  Leon  and 
Estremadura,  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and  Soult,  having; 
overrun  Gallicia,  rushed  into  the  northern  Portuguese  pro- 
vinces, and  carried  Oporto  by  storm  against  the  badly  dis- 
ciplined native  troops.  The  small  British  force  which  had 
been  left  in  Portugal,  on  Sir  John  Moore  advancing  into 
Spain,  was  concentrated  by  General  Sir  John  Cradock,  for 
the  defence  of  Lisbon.  It  was  under  these  circumstances, 
which  would  have  been  still  more  unfavourable  }f  Austria 
had  not  declared  war,  and  called  Buonaparte  from  Spain  into 
Germany,  that  Sir  Arthur  arrived  at  Lisbon,  with  some 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  other  reinforcements.  These, 
*  '?ict.  Hist.'  Eeiga  of  George  III. 
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together  with  the  native  regulars  under  General  Beresford, 
whom  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  appointed  to  com- 
mand his  army,  enabled  Wellesley  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  about  25,000  men  ;  and  with  this  force  he  moved,  at 
the  end  of  April,  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto,  leaving  a 
division,  under  General  Mackenzie,  on  the  Tagus,  to  guard 
the  eastern  frontiers  against  the  French  general,  Victor, 
who  was  stationed  near  Merida  in  Spanish  Estremadura. 

Driving  back  all  the  French  troops  which  had  advanced 
south  of  the  Douro,  Sir  Arthur,  by  the  llth  of  May, 
occupied  the  southern  bank  of  that  river  opposite  the  town 
of  Oporto.  The  French  had  destroyed  the  bridges,  and 
removed  the  boats  to  their  own  side  of  the  river,  and  Soult, 
:n  the  belief  that  the  English  could  not  cross  the  river,  was 

greparing  to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  leading  to  Gallicia. 
ut  General  Wellesley  despatched  a  brigade,  under  Murray, 
to  pass  the  river  about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  while  the 
brigade  of  guards  was  directed  to  cross  over  at  the  suburb  of 
Villanova,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  was  to  attempt  a  passage  between  Murray  and  the 
brigade  of  guards,  by  means  of  any  boats  they  might  chance 
to  find,  just  above  the  town.  The  Douro  at  that  spot  is 
very  rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide.  About 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  cf  the  12th  of  May,  two  good- 
sized  boats  being  discovered,  General  Paget,  with  three  com- 
panies of  the  Buffs,  crossed  the  river,  and  got  possession  of 
an  unfinished  but  strong  building,  called  the  Seminario,  on 
the  Oporto  side  of  the  river.  The  French  in  the  town  were 
taken  by  surprise  ;  they  never  expected  this  hazardous 
attempt  from  the  English,  at  whose  general  caution  they 
were  accustomed  to  sneer,  forgetting  that,  where  numbers 
were  so  small,  caution  was  necessary. 

Buonaparte  and  his  marshals,  with  their  forced  conscrip- 
tion, their  levies  in  the  countries  they  had  subjugated,  and 
their  habitual  or  systematic  disregard  of  human  sufferings 
and  life,  might  hazard  much,  and  throw  away  the  lives  of 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  Wsllssley,  even  had  his  indifference  to  slaughter 
been  as  great  as  theirs,  was  bound  by  imperative  circum- 
stances to  be  sparing  of  his  men.  We  had  no  conscription ; 
we  could  raise  no  forced  levies  on  the  Continent ;  our  native 
soldiers  were  voluntarily  enlisted,  and  every  man  of  them,  in 
bounty-money,  pay,  and  provisions,  cost  us  three  or  four 
times  more  than  any  of  his  soldiers  cost  Buonaparte  ;  and  if 
we  retained  foreign  troops  in  our  service  it  was  at  an  equally 
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great  expense.  If  Sir  Arthur's  army  had  been  greatly 
weakened  in  1809,  there  would  have  been  small  chance  of 
his  getting  another  army  in  1810. 

When  made  aware  of  our  move  across  the  Douro,  the 
French  sounded  the  alarm,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the 
Seminario;  but  before  they  could  dislodge  the  first  party 
of  brave  Buffs,  General  Hill  crossed  with  more  troops,  and, 
protected  by  the  British  artillery  from  the  southern  bank, 
maintained  the  contest  with  great  gallantry,  until  General 
Sherbrooke,  with  the  guards,  crossed  lower  down,  and  got 
into  the  very  town  of  Oporto,  charging  the  French  through 
the  streets,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants 
Meantime  the  head  of  Murray's  column,  which  had  crossed 
the  highest  up,  at  Avintas,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
north  bank,  and  came  down  in  true  martial  order  to  join 
the  brave  Buffs,  and  Hill,  and  Sherbrooke.  Soult  ordered 
an  immediate  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  The  French  left  behind  them  their  sick  and 
wounded,  many  prisoners,  and  much  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion, retiring  by  Amarante,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
through  Tras-os-Montes  into  Spain.  That  evening,  it  is 
said,  our  great  Captain  dined  in  Soult's  quarters  on  a  dinner 
which  was  preparing  for  the  Duke-Marshal  when  the  fight- 
ing began.  The  French  were  so  confident  in  their  security, 
and  then  had  gone  off  in  such  a  hurry ! 

The  passage  of  the  wide  and  rapid  Douro,  performed  in 
broad  daylight,  with  most  defective  means  of  transport,  and 
in  presence  of  10,000  French  veterans,  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  Wellesley's  finest  achievements.  He  lost  only 
twenty-three  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded.  Soult's 
loss  was  considerable,  and  though  he  carried  many  away 
with  him,  he  left  in  Oporto  7tO  wounded  and  sick.  These 
would  have  been  butchered  by  the  Portuguese  but  for  Sir 
Arthur's  considerate  and  active  humanity.  No  sooner  was 
he  in  possession  of  the  city  than  he  issued  a  most  necessary 
proclamation,  enjoining  the  vindictive  inhabitants  to  respect 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  proclamation  is 
more  honourable  to  him  than  the  victory.  "  I  call  upon 
you,"  said  he,  "  to  be  merciful.  By  the  laws  of  war, 
these  Frenchmen  are  entitled  to  my  protection,  which  I  am 
determined  to  afford  them  !  "  He  also  wrote  immediately  to 
Marshal  Sou  It  to  request  him  to  send  some  French  medical 
officers  to  take  care  of  his  sick  and  wounded,  as  he  could 
not  spare  his  own  army  surgeons,  and  did  not  wish  to  trust 
to  the  practitioners  of  the  town  of  Oporto.  He  assures? 
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Soult  that  his  medical  officers  should  be  restored  to  him  so 
soon  as  they  had  cured  the  wounded;  and  he  proposed  a 
cartel,  or  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners.  This  is  a  reflection, 
to  smooth  the  pillow  of  our  now  aged,  most  venerable- 
warrior.  Whatever  he  could  do  to  diminish  the  horrors  of 
war,  he  did,  and  did  it  promptly.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  Soult  to  have  responded  on  his  part ; 
but  he  could  not  subdue  or  control  the  ferocity  of  his  troops, 
driven  frantic  by  their  reverses  and  sufferings,  and  the 
vengeful,  merciless  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  peasantry. 

When  Soult  reached  Amarante,  he  found  that  General 
Loison  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  bridge  there. 
This  forced  the  Marshal  to  change  his  route,  and  he  made 
for  Salamonde.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  May  he 
was  overtaken,  on  the  road,  near  Salamonde,  by  Sir  Arthur, 
who  cut  up  his  rear-guard,  and  took  some  prisoners,  A 
good  many  of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
many  more  of  them  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river 
Cabado  in  the  dark.  "  We  should  have  had  the  whole  of 
Soult's  rear-guard,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  if  we  had  but  had 
half  an  hour  more  daylight  ....  I  shall  follow  him 
to-morrow  ....  He  has  lost  everything — cannon, 
ammunition,  baggage,  military  chest — and  his  retreat  is,  in 
every  respect,  even  in  weather,  a  pendant  for  our  retreat 
to  Corurma." 

Soult,  like  Sir  John  Moore,  had  to  retire  through  a 
mountainous  country :  he  left  the  road  strewed  with  dead 
horses  and  mules,  and  with  the  bodies  of  French  soldiers, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  British  could  come  up  and  save  them.  By 
their  own  conduct  the  French  had  provoked  this  retaliation. 
*'  Their  soldiers,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  have  plundered  and 
murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  I  have  seen 
many  persons  hanging  in  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
executed  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  learn,  excepting 
that  they  had  not  been  friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and 
usurpation  of  the  government  of  their  country ;  and  the 
route  of  their  column  on  their  retreat  could  be  traced  by 
the  smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire."* 

With  troops  that  carried  with  them,  over  the  roughest 
roads,  full  equipments,  and  artillery  and  baggage,  Sir 
Arthur  could  not  hope  to  come  UD  with  Soult,  with  an  army 
that  had  lightened  itself  by  losing  or  throwing  away  every- 
thing, and  that  depended  for  its  supplies  on  plunder.  He 
*  Letter  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  in  'Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  IT 
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stopped  his  pursuit  at  Montealegre,  a  few  leagues  from  the 
frontier  of  Spain,  where  a  Spanish  corps  d'armee,  under 
General  Romano,  ought  to  have  confronted  Soult's  ruined 
forces,  but  did  not. 

Sir  Arthur  returned  to  Oporto.  There  he  diligently  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  commissariat,  to  the 
means  of  fostering  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  British  and 
the  Portuguese,  of  removing  the  crying  distresses  of  the 
country  people,  and  oi*  obtaining  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  by  which  he  intended  to  follow  the  French  into 
Spain.  It  was  while  he  stayed  at  Oporto  that  he  learned 
that  Mr.  Frere — an  accomplished,  amiable,  and  excellent 
man,  but  absent-minded,  credulous,  and  unfit  for  diplomacy 
(he  had  sadly  misled  poor  Sir  John  Moore) — was  recalled 
from  the  embassy  in  8 pain,  and  succeeded  by  one  of  his 
own  able  brothers.  This  opportune  change  led,  in  time,  to 
very  important  results. 

By  the  26th  of  May  the  greater  part  of  our  troops  had 
crossed  the  Mondego,  and  all  Sir  Arthur's  arrangements 
were  completed  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  where  he  in- 
tended to  co-operate  with,  or  at  least  to  iccaive  some  aid 
from,  the  Spanish  General  Cuesta,  who  was  reported  to  be 
on  the  Guadiana  river  with  40,000  or  50,COO  men. 

Except  by  reading,  hearing  the  reports  of  some  English 
officers  who  had  served  with  the  Spaniards,  and  studying 
the  disastrous,  but  far  from  dishonourable,  campaign  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  our  great  Commander,  never  having  seen  one 
in  the  field,  could  have  had  but  little  notion  of  the  defective 
organization  and  discipline  of  a  Spanish  army.  He  got  this 
knowledge  in  a  lump  when  he  came  in  contact  with  Cuesta. 
But,  in  the  -mean  while,  he  had  wisely  resolved  net  to  rely 
too  much  on  those  forces,  and  not  to  neglect  anything  to 
secure  his  own  retreat,  in  case  that  movement  should  be- 
come a  necessity.  His  advance  was  impeded  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  provisions  and  the  means  of  transport ; 
but,  by  the  end  of  June,  his  van-guard  touched  the  Soanish 
frontier. 

The  national  cause  of  Spain  had  improved  since  Buona- 
parte had  left  the  country  (in  January) .  None  of  his  generals 
had  individually  the  same  influence,  or  genius,  or  means  that 
he  had  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was  not  a  sufficient  bond 
of  union  and  goodwill  among  them  all  to  make  them  act  iu 
concert  towards  one  particular  object  at  a  time.  Each  had 
a  plan  of  his  own  and  a  separate  command  over  a  large 
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division  of  the  country,  and  was,  in  great  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest ;  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  intrusive 
king,  had  no  control  over  them,  and,  not  being  himself  a 
military  man,  he  could  not  direct  their  movements.  "  Each 
marshal,  therefore, — and  there  were  five  or  six  of  them  ia 
the  Peninsula, — acted  by  himself,  and  the  warfare  became 
complicated  and  desultory.  Marshal  Victor  commanded  the 
first  corps  in  Estremadura,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal,  the 
rolls  of  which  mustered  about  35,000  men;  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  25,000  were  under  arms.  General  Sebastian! 
commanded  the  fourth  corps  in  La  Mancha,  which  mustered 
about  20,000  men  under  arms.  A  division  of  reserve  under 
Dessolles,  stationed  at  Madrid,  together  with  King  Joseph's 
guards,  amounted  to  about  15,000  men ;  Kellerman's  and 
Bonnet's  divisions,  stationed  in  Old  Castile  and  on  the 
borders  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  to  about  10,000  more.  All 
the  above  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  60,000  disposable 
men,  were  considered  to  be  immediately  under  King  Joseph, 
for  the  protection  of  Madrid  and  of  central  Spain,  and  also 
to  act  offensively  in  Andalusia  and  against  Portugal  by  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiana.  Soult  had  a  distinct  command. 
His  business  was  mainly  to  occupy  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  to  act  through  them  against  Portugal :  he 
had  in  his  immediate  power  the  second  corps,  mustering 
about  20,000  men  under  arms ;  the  fifth,  or  Mortier's  corps, 
reckoning  16,000  ;  and  Xey,  with  the  sixth  corps,  also  about 
16,000.  Soult's  force  in  all  was  about  52,000  men  in  the  field. 
These  were  the  two  French  armies  with  which  the  English, 
advancing  from  Portugal,  were  likely  to  be  brought  into 
collision.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in  eastern  Spain,  the 
third  and  seventh  corps,  making  together  about  50,000  men, 
under  Suchet  and  Augereau,  who  were  pretty  fully  em- 
ployed in  Arragon  and  Catalonia ;  and  35,000  more  were 
scattered  in  the  various  garrisons  and  lines  of  communi- 
cation. The  fortresses  and  fortified  towns  in  the  haiuls  of 
the  French  were — 1st,  on  the  northern  line,  St.  Sebastian, 
Pampeluna,  Bilbao,  Santona,  Santander,  Burgos,  Leon,  and 
Astorga ;  2nd,  on  the  central  line,  Jaca,  Zaragoza,  Ghiadal- 
axara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora ;  3rd,  Figueras,  Rosas, 
and  Barcelona  on  the  eastern  coast.  But  Sbult,  after  being 
driven  out  of  northern  Portugal,  had  withdrawn  from  Gal- 
licia ;  and  N"ey,  following  the  same  movement,  completely 
evacuated  that  extensive  province,  including  the  forts  of 
Coruna  and  Ferrol.  A  misunderstanding  or  disagreement 
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between  those  two  commanders  led  to  the  deliverance  ol 
Gallicia,  which  was  an  important  event  in  the  war,  for  the 
French  never  regained  that  part  of  Spain.  Marshal  Soult 
reached  Zamora  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  hovered 
about  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Ney,  on  his  part, 
arrived  at  Astorga.  Victor  was  posted  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Guadiana,  his  troops  suffering  much  by  the  malaria 
fever;  Mortier,  with  the  fifth  corps,  on  the  road  from 
Zaragoza  to  Valladolid,  received  orders  from  France  to 
halt;  and  the  Imperial  Guards,  which  Napoleon  had  or- 
dered into  Spain,  and  which  had  arrived  at  Vitoria,  were 
hurriedly  ordered  to  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  Austrian  war,  which  had 
broken  out.  The  French  in  Spain  were  reduced  to  a  com- 
parative state  of  inactivity,  and  Andalusia  and  Valencia  were 
still  untouched  by  them.* 

The  Spanish  armies,  though  often  scattered  and  always 
beaten  by  the  French  in  the  open  field,  had  been  somewhat 
re-organized.  General  Cuesta,  commanding  the  army  of 
Estremadura,  was  indeed  on  the  Guadiana ;  but,  instead  of 
having  40,000  or  50,000  men,  he  had  scarcely  35,000  under 
arms,  and  these  imperfectly  disciplined.  This  was  the  force 
with  which  General  Wellesley  had  to  co-operate  in  his 
advance  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Victor,  and 
attempting  to  reach  Madrid. 

The  British  army  entered  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  their  head-quarters  were  at 
Placencia.  Cuesta  kept  them  waiting,  but  he  joined  them 
at  Oropesa  on  the  20th.  By  another  route,  the  active  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  with  the  Lusitanian  legion,  one  Portuguese 
and  two  Spanish  battalions,  moved  on  to  Escalona,  only 
eight  leagues  from  Madrid,  threatening  the  rear  of  Victor's 
army,  which  was  posted  at  Talavera  la  Reyna.  On  the 
22nd,  the  combined  Spanish  and  British  armies  attacked 
Marshal  Victor's  outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them  in. 
The  enemy  would  have  suffered  more,  if  that  crusty,  im- 
practicable old  Spaniard,  General  Cuesta,  had  not  thought 
fit  to  absent  himself  from  the  field.  On  the  morrow — the 
23rd  of  July — the  British  columns  were  formed  for  the 
attack  of  tne  "French  position,  as  Wellesley  wished  to 
cripple  Victor  belore  he  could  be  joined  by  Se^astiani.  Buf 
old  Cuesta  was  again  crusty,  and  u  contrived  to  lose  the 
whole  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  whimsical  perverseness  of 

*  Andre  Vieusseui's  '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.'    '  Wellington  Dis- 
patches,' vol.  iv. 
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his  disposition."*  The  loss  of  the  day  could  not  bo  re- 
covered. At  one  hour  after  midnight,  Marsha/  Victor 
left  Talavera  to  retreat  to  S.  Olalla,  and  thence  to  Torrijos, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Sebastiani.  Early  on  the  24th,  Sir 
Arthur  established  his  head-quarters  in  Talavera.  Before 
entering  Spain,  he  had  bargained  with  Cuesta  and  the 
governing  Junta  for  adequate  supplies  of  provisions  and 
means  of  transport ;  but  the  Spaniards  had  scandalously 
broken  their  agreement.  In  tne  course  of  the  24th,  Sir 
Arthur  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh- — "I  am  not  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  as  I  could  wish  *  *  *  owing  to  my 
having  found  it  impossible  to  procure  even  one  mule  or  a  cart 
in  Spain.  *  *  *  My  troops  have  been  in  actual  want 
of  provisions  for  the  last  two  days"f  He  therefore  re- 
solved, in  justice  to  his  brave  little  army,  to  enter  into  no 
new  operation,  but  rather  to  halt,  and  even  to  return  to  Por- 
tugal, if  he  should  not  be  supplied  as  he  ought  to  be.  His 
letters  during  the  whole  cf  this  campaign  teem  with  painful 
details  on  the  subjects  of  provisions,  forage,  mules  and  carts, 
and  Spanish  indolence  and  insincerity. 

The  people,  the  local  authorities,  the  generals,  and  the 
Junta,  all  seemed  unanimous  in  their  unwillingness  to  pro- 
vide for  the  English,  although  sure  to  be  amply  paid  for 
their  supplies.  Whether  it  was  Spanish  inertness,  which 
not  even  the  love  of  gain  can  excite,  or  Spanish  prejudice 
against  foreigners  in  general,  and  especially  against  here- 
tics,—for  such  their  British  allies  were  called,— or  fear  of 
parting  with  supplies  which  they  might  want  themselves,  or 
in  some  instances  a  bias  towards  the  French,  for  there  was  a 
French  party  in  the  Spanish  towns,  it  is  a  fact  that,  while 
Cuesta's  army  abounded  with  provisions  and  forage,  Sir 
Arthur  could  not  get  enough  to  supply  his  men  with  half- 
rations.  "  The  French,"  he  observes,  "  can  take  what  they 
like,  and  will  take  it,  but  we  cannot  even  buy  common 
necessaries."!  "No  troops,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  the 
Marquis,  "can  serve  to  any  good  purpose  unless  they  are 
regularly  fed ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  Spaniard, 

*  These  are  the  Duke's  own  expressions.     See  'Dispatches,'  vol.  iv. 
p.  526. 

In  the  same  letter  he  snys, — "I  find  General  Cuesta  more  and  mow 
impracticable  every  day.     It  is  impossible  to  do  business  with  him,  and 
very  uncertain  that  any  operation  will  succeed  in  which  he  has  any  con» 
cern.     *     *     *     He  lias  quarrelled  with  some  of  hi*  principal  officer* 
and  I  understand  that  all  are  dissatisfied  with  Ilia." 
f  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  iv. 
J  Id.     A.  Viea>seux's  '  AMitary  Life.' 
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or  a  man,  or  an  animal  of  any  country,  can  make  an  exertion 
without  food.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  troops  are  more  clamor- 
ous for  their  food,  and  more  exhausttd  if  they  do  not  receive 
it  regularly,  than  our  own  troops  are."* 

When  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  British  troops  at  Talavera, 
Cuesta  was  all  of  a  sudden  invaded  by  what  seemed  irre- 
pressible energy  and  activity ;  and,  with  singular  arrogance- 
he  singlely  dashed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  His 
columns  passed  the  Alberche  in  rapid  succession,  as  if  they 
were  to  stop  at  nothing  sliort  of  the  iron  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Sir  Arthur,  who  could  scarcely  help  foreseeing 
how  all  this  sudden  ardour  would  end,  recommended  caution 
and  circumspection  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  sent  a  part  of 
the  British  force  some  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Talavera. 
The  two  armies  previously  acting  in  concert  were  now. 
separated,  the  Spaniards  being  in  pursuit  of  Victor,  and  the 
mass  of  the  British  forces  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  u  enjoy- 
ing semi-starvation  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus."f 

Cuesta  went  blundering  through  S.  Olalla,  and  rushed  on, 
like  a  wild  bull  broke  loose  from  the  amphitheatre,  to 
Torrijos.  But  here  he  found  the  rear-guard  of  the  French 
marshal,  who  had  been  joined  by  General  Sebastiani ;  and 
the  sting  of  the  French  tail — Victor's  rear  at  Torrijos— was 
quite  enough  for  this  disorderly,  ill-commanded  Spanish 
army.J  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a  half-naked  rabble 
arrived  at  Talavera,  and  fell  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  and 
Cuesta  and  his  better  battalions  arrived  soon  after,  to  tell 
that  they  had  been  beaten,  and  that  the  French  were  close 
at  their  heels.§  Nobody  could  doubt  the  first  fact,  but  the 
second  assertion  was  not  quite  correct,  for  Victor  and  Sebas- 
tiani deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  were  coming  up 
with  the  guards  ind  garrison  of  Madrid,  and  thus  leaving 
that  capital  exposed  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  his  rapid 
loose  Lusitanians,  and  to  any  Spanish  general  that  might  get 
near,  and  be  quick  and  bold. 

It  was  clear,  however,  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  a  long  repose  ;  and  therefore  he  busily 
employed  himself  in  examining  and  strengthening  his  position 

*  'Dispatches,'  vol.  iv.    This  letter  is  dated  9th  August  1809. 

f  Lieutenant-colonel  Leith  Hay's  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  Warj 
a  concise,  clear,  and  very  animated  narrative,  where  nearly  everything  that 
u  related  was  seen  by  the  author. 

±  «  Pict.  Hist.'     Rei*a  of  Oeo.  in. 

§  Colonel  Leith  Hay's  Narrative. 
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at  Talavera,  taking  especial  care  to  get  good  cover  for  the 
Spaniards,  whose  stomach  for  fighting  had  much  declined 
since  their  affair  at  Torrijos.  The  fate  of  the  British  army 
seemed  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  The  French  were  quite 
sure  it  did,  and  that  the  thread  would  snap.  Soult,  the 
most  skilful  of  them  all,  was  rapidly  advancing  from  Sala- 
manca by  the  Puerto  de  Banos,  upon  Placencia,  in  Sir 
Arthur's  rear.  Cuesta  had  been  charged  by  Sir  Arthur 
to  guard  the  narrow  difficult  mountain-pass  of  Puerto  de 
Banos;  but  the  "impracticable"  had  sent  thither  only  GOO 
men,  and  these  were  swept  away  from  the  rocks  by  Soult's 
veterans  like  flies  from  a  wall.  Marshal  Mortier  from  Val- 
ladolid  was  following  Soult,  and  Marshal  Ney,  unknown  to 
Sir  Arthur,  was  hurrying  from  Astorga,  with  the  hope  of  iall- 
ing  upon  his  left  flank.*  Thus  there  were  more  than  50,000 
fighting  men  of  the  enemy  behind  the  mountains  of  Pla- 
cencia ready  to  act  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  British, 
who  had  also  50,000  more  in  front  of  them.  The  British 
force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000.  There  were  a  few 
more  battalions  on  their  march  from  Lisbon  to  join  the 
army,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera. The  Spanish  army  of  Cuesta  now  mustered  about 
31,000  men,  such  as  they  were.  The  Portuguese  regular 
troops,  under  Beresford,  had  remained  to  guard  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Portugal,  towards  Almeida.  It  had  been, 
previously  agreed  between  General  Wellesley,  Cuesta,  and 
the  Spanish  Supreme  Junta,  or  Central  Government,  that 
General  Venegas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army 
of  Andalusia,  consisting  of  about  25,000  men,  should  march 
through  La  Mancha  upon  Madrid,  whilst  \\ellesley  and 
Cuesta  were  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Venega* 
did  advance  through  La  Mancha,  but  it  seems  that  he 
received  counter  orders  from  the  Supreme  Junta,  which 
had  the  effect  of  slackening  his  march  ;  he,  however,  made 
his  appearance  at  last  towards  Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and  it 
was  his  approach  on  that  side  which  induced  King  Joseph 
to  engage  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  his 
capital.  If  he  had  kept  the  Allies  in  check  for  a  few  days 
longer,  Soult's  arrival  at  Placencia  would  have  obliged  the 
English  to  retire  precipitately.  But  King  Joseph  fearing 
that  Venegas  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who, 
with  the  Lusitanian  legion,  was  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  the  north,  would  enter  Madrid  and  seize  the  stores, 

*  'Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  iv.     Colonel  Leith  Hay's  Narrati?* 
General  Fao's  llistoire  de  la  Guerr*  4e  la  Feuinwile. 
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the  reserves,  the  hospitals,  &c..  he  and  Marshal  Victor  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  Allies  in  front,  for  if  they  were 
defeated,  Madrid  could  be  easily  protected.  General  Wel- 
lesley,  perceiving,  from  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that  a; 
battle  was  at  hand,  placed  the  Spanish  army  on  the  right 
near  the  Tagtis,  before  the  town  of  Talavera,  its  front 
protected  by  natural  and  artificial  barriers.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  could  hardly  be  seriously  attacked.  The  British 
infantry,  on  whom  the  General  could  depend,  occupied 
the  left  of  the  line,  which  was  open  in  front,  but  its  ex- 
treme left  rested  upon  a  steep  bill,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  position.  The  whole  line  extended  in  length 
about  two  miles.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  French  moved 
from  S.  Olalla,  crossed  the  river  Alherche,  drove  in  the 
British  outposts,  and  attacked  two  advanced  brigades  of  the 
English,  which  fell  back  steadily  across  the  plain  into  their 
assigned  position  in  the  line.* 

Victor  next  attacked  the  British  left,  while  Sebastian! 
made  a  demonstration  against  the  Spaniards  on  our  right, 
several  thousands  of  whom,  after  discharging  their  loided 
muskets,  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artillery,  and  creating  a  terrible  confusion  among  the  bag- 
gage, retainers,  mules,  &c. ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  prevented  from  follow- 
ing this  pernicious  example.  Thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  the  Spaniards,  when  once  rallied,  found  that  their 
position  could  not  be  seriously  attacked;  it  afforded  in 
abundance  those  covers  under  which  they,  in  modern  times 
at  least,  had  always  been  found  to  fight  best ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  olive  trees,  and  much  intersected  by  thick 
mud  walls  and  ditches ;  there  was  a  strong  old  church  with 
a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  it,  and  along  the  whole  of  their 
part  of  the  line  were  redoubts,  walls,  banks,  and  abatties,  or 
parapets,  made  of  felled  trees.  The  French,  finding  the 
Spaniards  so  well  placed,  made  no  further  attack  on  that 
side,  but  directed  their  efforts  against  the  British  left,  which, 
under  Lord  Hill,  occupied  the  eminence.  For  a  moment 
the  enemy  succeeded,  turning  our  left  and  ascending  the 
hill.  The  sun  b&d  set,  and  the  short  twilight  of  the  south 
was  gone. 

"  Darkling  they  fi-jht  and  only  know 
If  chance  has  sped  the  fatal  blow, 
Or,  Ijv  the  trodden  corse  below, 
Or  by  the  dying  groan : 

•  A    Vieussei.x — rtttcm/  of '  Dispatcher* 
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Furious  they  strilc«;  without  a  rmirV, 
Save  now  and  then  the  sulphurous  spark 
Iliuinf-s  some  visage  grim  and  dark, 
That  with  the  flash  is  gone."* 

Attacking  them  with  the  tayonet,  Hill  regained  possession 
of  that  key  to  our  position,  and  drove  the  French  down  the 
steeps.  At  the  dead  of  night  Victor  repeated  the  attack 
on  this  point,  on  which  everything  depended ;  but  Hill  was 
now  reinforced,  and  Sir  Arthur  himself  rode  to  the  spot, 
ordering  up  more  artillery.  Another  terrible  conflict,  in 
the  dark,  took  place ;  but  the  assailants  were  again  hurled 
back  into  the  valley,  and  again  left  the  level  ground  on  the 
hill  top  thickly  strewed  with  dead  bodies  and  wounded  men. 
There,  side  by  side,  lay  1,000  French  and  800  British.  Of 
the  survivors,  the  French  returned  to  their  bivouacs,  and 
the  English  stretched  themselves  on  the  hill-top. 

"  And  wearied  all,  and  none  elate, 
With  equal  hope  and  douht  they  wait 
A  fiercer,  bloodier  day."f 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Victor  hurled 
two  more  strong  divisions  of  infantry  against  the  fatal 
height;  but  the  Englishmen  there  had  been  told  by  Sir 
Arthur  that  they  must  maintain  that  position.  Hill  lost 
many  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  and  was  himself  wounded  ; 
but  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  two  French 
columns  reel  from  before  his  British  bayonets,  and  roll 
down  the  steep,  after  losing  entire  brigades. 

Another  long  pause  ensued  ;  but  about  the  hour  of  noon 
the  French  renewed  their  attack,  spreading  it  along  the 
whole  part  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  British.  Heavy 
columns  of  French  infantry  twice  attacked  our  right,  under 
General  Campbell,  which  joined  the  Spanish  forces,  but 
each  time  they  were  repulsed ;  and  a  Spanish  cavalry  regi- 
ment charging  on  their  flank  at  the  same  time,  obliged  them 
to  retire  in  great  disorder.  In  these  attacks  the  French 
columns  lost  ten  guns  and  a  great  number  of  men.  Mean- 
while, a  strong  French  division,  supported  by  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  advanced  to  turn  the  British  left,  and  here  a 
cavalry  fight  occurred,  in  which  our  23rd  light  dragoons  lost 
one-half  of  their  number.  But  some  corps  of  Spanish  in- 
fantry and  English  and  Spanish  cavalry,  properly  posted  by 

*  'The  Battles  of  Talavera.'  This  patriotic,  spirited,  and  correctly 
descriptive  poem,  published  anonymously  in  1809,  is  now  the  avowed 
production  of  the  Ki'^lit  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker. 

t  '  The  Battlra  of  Talavera.' 
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General  Wellcsley,  checked  all  further  advance  on  this  side. 
Victor,  failing  on  our  left,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  our 
centre.  His  men  went  close  up  to  our  line  with  stubborn 
resolve,  but  they  had  to  reel  back  in  disorder  under  a  great 
discharge  of  musketry.  But  the  English  guards  there 
placed  were  too  hot  and  rash  in  pursuing  the  retreating 
foe.  The  supporting  columns  and  dragoons  of  the  French 
advanced ;  the  French,  who  had  been  repulsed,  rallied  and 
faced  again,  and  some  French  batteries  hammered  the  flank 
of  the  guards,  who  in  their  turn  drew  back  in  disorder. 
At  the  same  time  our  German  legion,  on  the  left  of  our 
guards,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  French,  got  into  confu- 
sion. In  fact,  our  centre  was  broken.  This  was  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle— the  "  agony  of  fame"  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  But  our  great  Captain  was  on  the  stern  hill-top 
on  the  left  of  the  position,  and  had  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
field.  He  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  and  knew  how  to  do 
it.  Instantly,  he  ordered  the  48th  regiment,  which  was  on 
the  hill,  to  descend  and  advance  in  support  of  the  centre, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  word  "forward"  to  Gene- 
ral Cotton's  light  cavalry.  The  advance  of  the  48th  foot 
was  a  sight  to  see ;  they  moved  in  beautiful  order  amidst 
the  retiring  crowds,  and,  wheeling  back  by  companies,  let 
them  pass  through  their  intervals;  and  then  resuming  line, 
they  marched  ngainst  the  pursuing  columns  of  the  French, 
plied  them  with  destructive  charges  of  musketry,  and  then, 
closing  upon  them  with  a  pace  firm  and  regular  as  if  they 
were  on  parade,  checked  all  forward  movement.  Our  guards 
and  our  German  legion  quickly  rallied,  and  Cotton  and  his 
brigade  of  light  cavalry  coming  up  at  a  trot,  the  French 
began  to.  waver,  and  at  last  they  fairly  gave  way  and  made 
a  run  for  it.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  own  force,  now  re- 
duced to  less  than  14,000  men,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
were  unable  to  give  pursuit,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  (with 
the  exception  of  a  little  cavalry)  had  scarcely  been  en- 
gaged at  all,  were  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  evolu- 
tions ;  and  thus,  about  six  in  the  evening,  on  the  second  day 
of  combat,  all  fighting  and  firing  ceased,  each  army  retain- 
ing the  position  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  The 
guards  and  the  French  reserve  of  that  timid  and  very  pseudo 
king,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  had  not  been  engaged  during  the 
day,  and  had  Napoleon  been  there  he  would — at  that  period 
of  his  life — have  tried  a  last  effort  against  our  lines  with 
these  two  uninjured,  untouched  corps.  But  Joseph,  Jour- 
tlan,  and  Victor  had  by  this  time  quite  enough  of  Talavcra; 
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their  troops  were  evidently  disheartened,  having  been  re- 
pulsed at  all  points,  and  haVing  lost  two  generals  in  killed, 
besides  7,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  seventeen 
of  their  guns.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  two  generals,  Mack- 
enzie and  Langworth,  were  slain,  with  800  men  ;  and  three 
generals  and  above  4,000  men  were  wounded.  The  battle, 
or  rather  the  battles,  of  Talavera  (for  there  were  two  of 
them)  were  like  the  "  battles  of  giants."  I  would  only  call 
attention  to  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  contending  giants. 
Counting,  as  I  do,  the  Spaniards  for  next  to  nothing,  the 
English  Briareus  had,  at  the  beginning,  20,000  arms,  while 
the  French  giant  had  50,000.* 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  whole  French  army, 
who  had  begun  crossing  that  river  in  the  dead  of  night,  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alberche,  and  taking  up  a  position 
on  the  heights  of  Salinas.  Except  at  Albuhera,  the  French 
never  again  fought  so  well  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  war  ;  and  yet  France  confessed,  in  a  hurried  night 
retreat,  that  she  had  been  beaten  and  humiliated. 

"  Far  from  the  field  where  late  she  fought— 

The  tents  where  late  she  lay — 
With  raj/id  step  and  humbled  thought, 

All  night  she  holds  her  way ; 
Leaving  to  Britain's  conquering  sons 
Standards  rent  and  ponderous  guns, 

Tlie  trophies  of  the  fray ; 
The  weak,  the  wounded,  and  the  slain, 
The  triumph  of  the  battle-plain, 

The  glory  of  the  day."  f 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day — the  29th  of  July — 
General  Robert  Craufurd  reached  Sir  Arthur's  camp  from 
Lisbon,  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th  (rifles).  The  re- 
inforcement altogether  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  men.  This 
was  the  light  brigade,  which  was  ever  after  in  advance 
during  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  which  acquired  mili- 
tary celebrity  for  its  gallantry  and  quickness  of  move- 
ment. J 

Having  retreated  before  14,000  British,  the  French  were 
not  at  all  disposed  to  return  and  renew  the  combat  with 
17,000.  "  La  sanylante  journee  de  Talavera  avail  repandue 

*  'Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  530-9. — A.  Vieusseux. — Col. 
Leith  Hay.— Napier.— M,  Sherer,  &c.  &c. 

f  '  The.  Battles  of  Talavera.' 

J  Andre  Vieusseux's  '  Military  Life.'  This  gentleman  served  for  somt 
tins  with  the  light  brigade. 
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Veffroi  dans  Varmie  Francaise  /"*  They  felt  that  British 
troops  could  stand  and  fight  against  double  their  numbers. 
"  There  is  nothing,"  wrote  Buonaparte  to  his  generals, 
"that  is  dangerous  in  Spain  except  the  English;  all  the 
rest  is  canaille  that  can  never  keep  the  field."f  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  passed  the  29th  and  30th  in  establishing  his 
hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavera,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
provisions,  as  his  men  were  nearly  starving.  In  this  he  was 
not  at  all  assisted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  or  the  Spanish 
inhabitants.  "  \\re  are  miserably  supplied  with  provisions,1* 
thus  he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
from  Talavera ;  "  the  Spanish  armies  are  now  so  numerous 
that  they  eat  up  the  whole  country.  They  have  no  ma- 
gazines, nor  have  we ;  nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  is  a 
scramble  for  everything.  I  think  the  battle  of  the  28th  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  I  do  not 
think  them  in  a  state  of  discipline  to  contend  with  the 
French.  *  *  *  Xhe  French  in  the  late  battle  threw 
their  whole  force  upon  us,  and  although  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  will  not  succeed  in  future,  we  shall  lose  great 
numbers  of  men,  which  we  can  but  ill  afford.  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  weight  of  the  attack 
by  bringing  forward  the  Spanish  troops,  owing  to  their 
miserable  state  of  discipline,  and  their  want  of  officers  pro- 
perly qualified.  These  troops  are  entirely  incapable  of 
performing  any  manoeuvre,  however  simple.  They  would 
get  into  irretrievable  confusion  ;  and  the  result  would  pro- 
bably be,  the  loss  of  everything."! 

The  intrusive  King  Joseph,  with  the  4th  corps  and  the 
reserve,  moved  on  the  1st  of  August  farther  back,  to  Illescas, 
between  Madrid  and  Toledo,  in  order  to  oppose  the  army 
of  Andalusia,  under  General  Venegas ;  and  Victor,  with  the 
first  corps,  retreated  likewise  along  the  Madrid  road,  through 
alarm  at  the  movements  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  on  his  flank, 
But  Soult  was  now  advancing  from  the  north  with  no  less 
than  three  corps,  and  with  one  of  these  corps  he  entered 
Placencia  on  the  1st  of  August,  while  Ney  was  steadily 
moving  on  from  Salamanca  in  the  same  direction.  Soult 
found  Placencia  deserted  by  most  of  its  inhabitants,  and  he 
could  gather  no  infellirrence  of  the  position  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  armies  unJer  Wellesley  and  Cuesta ;  he  only 

*  The  Woody  day  of  Talavera  had  spread  terror  in  the  French  army. 
These.  ;;re  the  words  of  Sarrazin,  a  French  general  and  writer  on  war. 


f  J._Belmas,  'Journaux  de  Sieges,'  £c.    Paris,  1836. 
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heard  vague  rumours  of  a  terrible  battle  having  been  fough« 
a  few  days  before.  This  ignorance  of  each  other's  move- 
ments was  a  common  occurrence  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication,  the  thinness  of  the  population, 
and  the  incurious  indolent  habits  of  the  people.  There 
were  cases  where  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  one  valley, 
and  not  known  behind  the  mountains  which  divided  it  from 
another  valley ;  and  when  more  was  learned  of  what  was 
passing,  it  was  seldom  that  any  great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  to  convey  information  to  their  friends.*  On  the 
2nd  of  August,  however,  Sir  Arthur  learned  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  Placencia;  but  that  was  all  he  could  learn. 
Supposing  that  Soult  was  alone  with  his  corps,  which  he 
estimated  at  only  15,000  men,  and  that  his  intention  was  to 
join  Victor,  he  determined  to  encounter  him  before  he  could 
effect  the  junction ;  he  therefore  marched  on  the  3rd  of 
August  to  Oropesa  with  the  British  army,  leaving  Cuesta  at 
Talavera,  particularly  recommending  him  to  protect  the 
hospitals ;  and,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  by  any  advance 
of  Victor  to  leave  Talavera,  to  collect  carts  to  move  away 
the  wounded.  The  position  of  the  hostile  armies  was  now 
very  singular;  they  were  all  crowded  along  the  narrow- 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  King  Joseph  and  Sebastian! 
were  at  Illescas  and  Valdemoro,  between  Madrid  and  the 
Tagus,  while  the  advanced  posts  of  Venegas  were  on  the  left 
or  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  Toledo.  Victor  was  lower 
down  on  the  right  bank,  at  Maqueda,  near  the  Alberche, 
watching  Cuesta,  who  was  at  Talavera ;  General  Wellesley 
was  farther  down,  at  Oropesa;  whilst  Soult  was  on  the 
Tietar,  on  the  road  from  Placencia  to  Almaraz ;  and  Beres- 
ford,  with  the  Portuguese,  was  said  to  be  moving  farther 
west  along  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.f  "The  allies  under 
Wellesley  and  Cuesta  held  the  centre,  being  only  one  day's 
march  asunder ;  but  their  force,  when  concentrated,  was  not 
more  than  47,000  men.  The  French  could  not  unite  under 
three  days,  but  their  combined  forces  exceeded  90,000  men, 
of  whom  53,000  were  under  Soult ;  and  this  singular  situa- 
tion was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in 
which  all  parties  were  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of 
their  adversaries.  Victor  and  the  king,  frightened  by  Wil- 
wn's  partisan  corps  of  4,000  men,  were  preparing  to  unite  at 

*  « Pictorial  Hist.'— Reign  of  George  III,  vol.  ir. 
•*.  Andre  Yieusseux. 
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Mosloles,  near  Madrid,  while  Cuesta,  equally  alarmed  at 
Victor,  was  retiring  from  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley 
was  supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  at  the  head  of  25,000 
British ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on  Soult's  weakness, 
was  marching  with  23,000  English  and  Spanish  to  engage 
53,000  French ;  while  Soult,  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact 
situation  of  either  friends  or  enemies,  little  suspected  that 
the  prey  was  rushing  into  his  jaws.  At  this  moment  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread,  which  could  not 
bear  the  weight  for  twenty-four  hours;  yet  fortune  so 
ordained  that  no  irreparable  disaster  ensued."  * 

In  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Arthur  learned 
that  Soult's  advanced  posts  were  at  Naval  Moral,  and  con- 
sequently between  him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  on  the 
Tagus,  thus  cutting  his  line  of  communication  with  Por- 
tugal. About  an  hour  after  receiving  this  intelligence,  Sir 
Arthur  got  letters  from  Cuesta,  informing  him  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  upon  his  (Cuesta's)  flank,  and  had 
returned  to  S.  Olalla  in  his  front,— that  Joseph  was  coming 
back  to  join  Victor, — that  Soult  must  be  far  stronger  than, 
General  Wellesley  had  supposed, — and  that,  therefore,  and 
from  the  consideration  that  Wellesley  was  not  strong  enough 
to  check  Soult's  corps  coming  from  Placencia,  he  (Cuesta} 
intended  to  leave  Talavera  that  evening  (and  to  abandon  in 
it  the  English  hospitals,  excepting  such  men  as  could  be 
moved  by  the  means  he  had  already  collected),  in  order  to 
join  the  British  army  at  Oropesa,  and  assist  it  in  repelling 
Soult.  These  reasons  did  not  appear  to  Sir  Arthur  quite 
sufficient  for  giving  up  so  important  a  post  as  Talavera,  for 
exposing  the  combined  arms  to  an  attack  in  front  and  rear 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  for  abandoning  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  wrote  one  of  his  short  and  earnest  letters  to 
the  wilful  old  man,  imploring  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  or 
to  wait  at  least  until  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  cover  the 
removal  of  our  hospitals.  But  before  this  letter  could  reach 
him,  Cuesta,  who  was  evidently  afraid  of  staying  at  Tala- 
vera without  Wellesley,  had  begun  his  march ;  and,  on  the 
next  morning,  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  his  dirty,  ragged 
troops,  marching  into  Oropesa.  This  was  the  4th  of  August. 
About  2,000  of  the  British  wounded  had  been  brought 
away,  but  about  1,500  had  been  left  at  Talavera  to  be  made 
prisoners.! 

Cuesta's  retreat  must  almost  immediately  bring  Marshal 

*  Napier's  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  book  is. 
t  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  iv.  p.  561. 
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Victor  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  upon  Sir  Arthur,  \vho  by 
this  time  had  ascertained,  through  intercepted  letters,  that 
Soult's  force  was  indeed  much  stronger  than  he  had  reckoned. 
The  English  General  was  now  placed  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Tagus,  with  a  French  army  advancing  upon  each 
flank,  and  with  his  retreat  by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  com- 
pletely cut  off.  After  the  experience  he  had  had  of  Cuesta 
and  his  Spaniards,  he  could  not  rely  upon  them  in  an  open 
field  of  battle;  and  he  could  not,  with  17,000  British, 
fatigued  and  famishing,  hope  to  fight  successively  two 
French  armies,  each  nearly  three  times  stronger  than  his 
own.  Before  this  moment  of  real  jeopardy,  he  had  ex- 
pressed and  repeated  his  opinions  that,  with  their  present 
commanders  and  officers,  and  in  their  present  state  of  dis- 
cipline, the  Spaniards  were  next  to  useless  in  the  open 
country,  and  that  everything  would  be  lost  by  the  British  if 
any  reliance  were  placed  upon  them.* 

These,  be  it  observed,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  brave, 
good  man,  were  precisely  the  same  convictions  that  were 
entertained  by  Sir  John  Moore  when  he  began  his  retreat 
upon  Coruna ;  and  yet  our  diplomatist,  Mr.  Frere,  insisted 
at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Southey  and  other  friends  of  Mr. 
Frere,  and  romantical  admirers  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, continued  to  repeat,  many  years  afterwards,  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  Spanish  generals  and  Spanish  troops,  Sir 
John  Moore  and  his  little  army  ought  to  have  driven  the 
French  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  I  take  the  opinion  of  our 
great  Captain  as  a  perfect  refutation  of  such  nonsense. 

But,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  there  was  still  one — and 
only  one  —  line  of  retreat  left  open  to  the  British;  for,  a 
little  below  Talavera  the  Tagus  was  crossed  by  the  bridge 
of  Arzobispo ;  and  by  this  route,  and  by  this  bridge,  Sir 
Arthur  determined  to  retire  immediately,  before  the  enemy 
should  have  time  to  intercept  him.  He  communicated  his 
designs  to  Cuesta,  who,  according  to  custom,  opposed  them. 
The  perverse,  silly  old  man  wanted,  forsooth,  to  stop  and 
fight  the  French  at  Oropesa!  Wearied  out  with  his  ab- 
surdities, Sir  Arthur  sternly  told  him  that  he  might  do  as 
he  liked,  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  being  responsible  for 
the  British  army,  he  should  march  forthwith.  And  accord- 
ingly, on  that  same  morning,  before  Cuesta's  disorderly  rear 
reached  Oropesa,  the  British  filed  off  towards  Arzobispo. 
It  was  a  blessing  that  the  Spaniards,  who  generally  de- 
ffroyei  what  they  ought  to  have  left  standing,  and  left 

*  « Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  iv.  p.  561. 
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standing  what  they  ought  to  have  destroyed,  had  not  blown 
up  the  only  bridge  open  to  us.  The  2,000  wounded,  the 
artillery,  the  stores,  were  all  carried  safely  over  the  Tagus. 
Before  evening,  Sir  Arthur  took  up  an  excellent  position 
behind  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  then  the  British 
army  was  safe.  "  I  hope,"  wrote  our  General  to  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  "that  my  public  dispatches  will  justify  me 
from  all  blame,  excepting  that  of  having  trusted  the  Spanish 
general  in  anything" 

That  insensate  commander  was  not  mad  enough  to  stay 
when  Sir  Arthur  was  gone.  He,  too,  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Arzobispo,  but  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  that  the  French, 
who  closely  followed  him,  took  a  good  part  of  his  artillery, 
and  would  have  taken  it  all  if  General  Wellesley  had  not 
sent  British  troops  to  the  rescue.  Here  ended  the  fighting 
campaign  of  the  British  for  1809.  Sir  Arthur  moved  his 
head-quarters  to  Jaraicejo,  on  the  high-road  to  Badajoz, 
leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
passing  the  Tagus.  The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  already 
been  broken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  Sir  Arthur  left  British 
troops  to  guard  the  strong  pass  of  Mirabete,  which  faced 
the  broken  bridge  of  Almaraz ;  and  he  caused  all  the  Spa- 
nish artillery  that  was  left  to  be  dragged  up  the  mountain 
of  Meza  d'Ibor,  another  very  strong  position.  The  line  of 
defence  of  the  allies  was  thus  skilfully  re-established.  "  All 
is  now  safe,"  wrote  Sir  Arthur,  "and  I  should  feel  no 
anxiety  on  any  subject  if  we  had  provisions;  but  we  are 
almost  starving." 

Meantime  Joseph  Buonaparte  recalled  a  corps  which  had 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Talavera,  and  ordered  it  to  join  Sebas- 
tiani  against  Venegas,  who  was  now  at  Almonacid,  near 
Toledo.  Marshal  Ney,  on  the  other  side,  whom  Soult  had 
directed  to  ford  the  Tagus  below  the  broken  bridge  of 
Almaraz,  could  not  discover  the  ford.  Soult  now  proposed 
the  bold  plan  of  marching  with  his  three  corps  by  Coria  and 
Abrantes,  and  reaching  Lisbon  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  before  the  English ;  but  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  Joseph 
opposed  the  scheme,  and  soon  after  a  despatch  came  from 
Napoleon  forbidding  any  further  offensive  operations  till 
the  great  reinforcements,  which  his  successful  termination 
of  the  Austrian  war  now  placed  at  his  disposal,  should  have 
time  to  march  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  or  to  be 
actually  in  Spain. 

Napoleon,  since  he  had  assumed  the  imperial    crown, 
almost  entirely  to  superiority  of  numbers,  and  to 
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those  overwhelming  masses  which  he  recruited  so  cheaply  by 
means  of  the  conscription.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  his  armies  in  Spain  was  beyond  all  precedent. 
*'  How  different  from  the  adventurous  general  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  who  with  35,000  men  encountered  and  defeated 
three  Austrian  armies,  each  stronger  than  his  own,  in  1796 
But  he  was  now  bloated  with  success,  and  war  must  be  with 
him  a  sure  game.  He  had  already  200,000  men  in  Spain, 
and  yet  he  did  not  think  them  enough.  His  generals  had 
adopted  the  same  views :  —  'It  is  large  masses  only,  the 
strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  succeed.*  Thus 
wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  writing 
about  this  time,  said  —  'I  conceive  that  the  French  are 
dangerous  only  when  in  large  masses.'  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  wars  of  the  French  empire.  And  yet,  with 
all  his  tremendous  masses,  and  a  proportionate  waste  of 
human  life,  Napoleon  failed  in  the  end."* 

Soult's  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in  Estremadura 
and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Sebastiani  having 
defeated  Venegas  at  Almonacid,  in  the  month  of  August, 
drove  him  back  upon  the  Sierra  Morena — Joseph  Buona- 
parte, cursed  by  the  people,  was  again  residing  as  a  roi 
faineant  at  Madrid.  French  moveable  columns,  not  unlike 
the  infernal  columns  which  had  formerly  devastated  the 
Vendee,  now  traversed  various  parts  of  Spain ;  a  bloody 
guerilla  warfare  was  waged  by  the  Spaniards  in  many 
distant  provinces  and  districts ;  some  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  were  taken  by  the  French, 
while  others  held  out,  costing  the  besiegers  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life.  When  covered  by  a  few  old  walls,  and 
when  trusting  to  their  own  instinct,  without  relying  on 
pedantic  officers,  the  Spanish  burghers  and  peasants  fought 
like  heroes. 

The  violent  opposition  party  at  home,  which  never  ceased 
predicting  his  defeat,  ruin,  and  disgrace  until  he  stood  a 
conqueror  on  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  poured  his  in- 
vading columns  into  France,  had  been  very  busy  in  criticis- 
ing this  campaign,  and  were  at  their  invidious  work  while 
Sir  Arthur  was  engaged  at  Talavera. 

"  Oh,  heart  of  honour,  soul  of  fire, 
Even  at  that  moment  fierce  and  dire, 
Thy  agony  of  fame  ! 

*  Andr6  Vieussenx's  '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.'  I  doubt  whether 
Buonaparte's  great  secret  haa  ever  been  so  well  told  in  so  few  words. 
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When  Britain's  fortune  dubious  hung, 
And  France  tremendous  swept  along, 

In  tides  of  blood  and  flame ; 
Even  while  thy  genius  and  thy  arm 
Retrieved  the  day  and  turned  the  storm, 
Even  at  that  moment  factious  spite, 
And  envious  fraud  essayed  to  blight 

The  honours  of  thy  name."* 

Utit  the  good  old  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  every  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  with  large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, took  a  very  different  view  of  the  campaign,  as  did, 
most  assuredly,  the  mass  of  the  British  nation.  On  the  4th 
of  September  1809|  shortly  after  receipt  of  the  news  of  his 
remarkable  battle,  Sir  Arthur  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  \Yellesley  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera.  In  announcing  this  elevation  to 
our  hero,  the  Duke  of  Portland  said — "  Long  may  you  enjoy 
that  honour,  and  be  placed,  for  the  advantage  and  honour 
of  your  country,  in  those  situations  which  may  enable  you 
to  add  to  your  own."  The  hearty  Amen,  the  "  so  be  it," 
then  pronounced  by  every  true  English  heart,  has  been 
more  than  responded  unto.  The  "so  be  it"  has  been  and  is 

On  the  20th  of  August,  before  receiving  his  well-merited 
honours,  Sir  Arthur  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Badajoz, 
and  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Gua- 
diana.  His  chief  motive  was  the  neglect  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  supplying  his  army  with  provisions,  which 
obliged  him  to  draw  near  his  magazines  in  Portugal :  and 
another  reason  was,  the  impossibility  of  co-operation  with 
the  undisciplined  Spanish  armies.  An  unpleasant  corre- 
spondence took  place  on  the  subject  between  the  Spanish 
Supreme  Junta  and  the  English  ambassador  at  Seville.  In 
the  autumn  the  British  troops  suffered  greatly  from  the 
malaria-fever,  which  prevails  at  that  season  near  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana. 

"  The  handful  of  troops  whom  Sir  Arthur  now  com- 
manded," says  one  of  his  gallant  companions  in  arms,  "  was 
composed  of  second  battalions,  of  mere  youths,  both  officers 

and  men Indeed,  the  Guards,  the  Buffs,  the  48th 

and  61st,  with  the  light  division,  which  had  lately  joined, 
under  Craufurd,  were  the  only  portions  of  the  army  which 
at  other  periods  would  have  been  regarded  as  fit  for  active 
service.  Of  the  cavalry,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
higher  terms.  They  were  dropping  off  daily;  and  both 
*  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Crokcr, '  Battles  of  Talavera.' 
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men  and  horses  suffered  from  sickness,  to  a  degree  even 
more  appalling  than  that  which  befel  the  infantry."*  The 
Spaniards  would  furnish  nothing  to  our  sick  troops,  and 
their  generals  in  the  field  arrogantly  and  insolently  rejected 
all  advice,  and  refused  all  co-operation.  "  I  wish,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  were 

open  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  as  mine  are The 

Spaniards  have  neither  numbers,  efficiency,  discipline, 
bravery,  nor  arrangement,  to  carry  on  the  contest."f  To 
Lord  Castlereagh  he  wrote — "Their  practice  of  running 
away,  and  throwing  off  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing, 
is  fatal  to  everything,  excepting  a  reassembly  of  the  men 
in  a  state  of  nature;  who  as  regularly  perform  the  same 
manoeuvre  the  next  time  an  occasion  offers.  Nearly  2,000 
ran  off  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  from  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera  (not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  I  was 
standing),  who  were  neither  attacked  nor  threatened  with 
an  attack,  and  who  were  frightened  only  by  the  noise  of 
their  own  fire ;  they  left  their  arms  and  accoutrements  on 
the  ground ;  their  officers  went  with  them,  and  they  and 
their  fugitive  cavalry  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  British 
army  which  had  been  sent  to  the  rear.  Many  others  went 
off,  whom  I  did  not  see.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
officers  of  the  Spanish  army ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
when  a  nation  has  devoted  itself  to  war,  as  this  nation  has, 
by  the  measures  it  has  adopted  in  the  last  two  years,  so 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
military  profession  by  any  individual,  and  that  the  business 
of  an  army  should  be  so  little  understood.  They  are  really 
children  in  the  art  of  war."|  Without  Spaniards  on  his 
hand,  Lord  Wellington  was  quite  sure  that  he  could  main- 
tain Portugal  against  the  French. 

In  October  his  lordship  repaired  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  whole  country  in  front  of  that 
capital,  for  it  was  then  that  he  resolved  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
enabled  him  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the 
following  year.  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
"Memorandum"  which  he  wrote  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of 
October  for  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fletcher,  of  the  Engineers, 
in  which  he  clearly  points  out  the  double  line  of  position, 
the  entrenchments  and  redoubts,  the  number  of  men  r«- 

*  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  Narrative. 

f  Letter  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury^ 

j  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  v.  pp.  82-90. 
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quired  at  each  post,  &c.,  as  if  the  whole  were  already  in 
existence  before  his  eyes.  This  paper,  so  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  epoch  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written, 
is  a  most  striking  evidence  of  Wellington's  comprehensive 
mind,  his  penetration,  and  foresight.*  Of  his  plan,  how- 
ever, nothing  was  said  or  even  whispered  at  the  time. 

He  returned  to  his  head-quarters  at  Badajoz,  from  whence 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Seville,  where  he  conferred  with 
his  brother,  the  Ambassador,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cadiz. 
On  the  1 1th  of  November  he  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Badajoz.  At  the  same  tune  another  fatal  blunder  wasr 
committed  by  the  Spaniards. 

About  the  middle  of  November  the  Supreme  Junta, 
ordered  the  army  of  Andalusia,  joined  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  to  advance  suddenly  upon 
Madrid,  and  this  without  any  previous  communication  with 
Lord  Wellington,  who  was  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Duke 
del  Parque  and  other  Spanish  commanders  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  Venegas,  the  general  of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  had 
been  superseded  by  Areizaga,  an  inexperienced  young  officer* 
who  was  in  favour  with  the  Junta.  Old  Cuesta  had  also 
retired,  and  made  room  for  Eguia  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Estremadura.  These  two  armies,  which  constituted 
the  principal  regular  force  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which, 
posted  within  the  line  of  the  Tagus  and  along  the  range  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  protected,  and  might  long  have  pro- 
tected the  south  of  Spain,  were  thrown  away  upon  a  foolish 
errand.  Areizaga,  with  nearly  50,000  men  and  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery,  advanced  into  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  was1 
attacked  on  the  16th  November,  in  the  open  fields  of  Ocana* 
by  the  two  French  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebastiani;  arid, 
although  his  men  fought  with  sufficient  courage,  yet  he  was 
completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one-half  ot 
his  army,  and  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fifteen  guns.  Not  deterred  by  this  awful  catas- 
trophe, the  Duke  del  Parque,  with  20,000  Spaniards  in  the 
north,  advanced  from  Salamanca  against  Kellerman,  but  he 
was  beaten  and  driven  to  the  mountains  of  Pena  de  Francra* 
The  French  north  of  the  Tagus  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  "  I 
lament,"  thus  Lord  Wellington  writes  from  Badajoz  on  the 
news  of  these  mishaps, — "  1  lament  that  a  cause  which  pro- 
mised so  well  a  few  weeks  ago  should  have  been  so  com- 
pletely lost  by  the  ignorance,  presumption,  and  mismanage- 
*  « Dispatches;  vol.  v.  p.  234-9- 
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ment  of  those  to  whose  direction  it  was  entrusted.  I  declare 
that,  if  they  had  preserved  their  two  armies,  or  even  one  of 
them,  the  cause  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent  no 
reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any  use ;  time 
would  have  been  gained;  the  state  of  affairs  would  have 
improved  daily ;  all  the  chances  were  in  our  favour ;  and  in- 
the  first  moment  of  weakness,  occasioned  by  any  diversion 
on  the  Continent,  or  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
French  themselves  with  the  war,  the  French  armies  must 
have  been  driven  out  of  Spain.  But  no!  nothing  will 
answer  except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains,  in  which  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  as  certain  as  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle.  They  will  not  credit  the  accounts- 
I  have  repeatedly  given  them  of  the  superior  number  even 
of  the  French;  they  will  seek  them  out,  and  they  find 
them  invariably  in  all  parts  in  numbers  superior  to  them- 
selves. I  am  only  afraid,  now,  that  I  shall  be  too  late  to> 
save  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  loss  of  which  will  secure  for  the 
French  Old  Castile,  and  will  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  northern  provinces  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Spanish  officers  ever  read  the  history  of 
the  American  war,  or  of  their  own  war  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, or  of  their  own  war  in  Portugal." 

A  storm  now  gathering  in  the  north-east  was  sure  to 
burst  upon  Portugal.  Accordingly,  Lord  Wellington  re- 
tired from  Spanish  ground  altogether,  and  moving  through 
Alemtejo  with  the  mass  of  his  army,  in  December  he 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes;  and  marching  thence  to 
the  Mondego,  he  fixed  his  head  -  quarters  at  Viseu  in 
January  1810,  having  his  outposts  along  the  Portuguese 
frontiers  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  having  left  General 
Hill's  division,  south  of  the  Tagus,  to  protect  the  Alemtejo* 
In  the  mean  time,  both  he  and  Beresford  laboured  might 
and  main  to  raise  the  Portuguese  regular  army  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  in  numbers,  armament,  and  discipline.  Too  much 
praise  could  hardly  be  bestowed  on  Beresford  for  the  part 
he  took  in  these  endeavours.  Most  happily  the  Portuguese,, 
whom  the  Spaniards  always  affected  to  despise,  were  far 
more  modest  and  tractable  than  their  neighbours. 

Campaign  of  1810. — Lord  Wellington,  in  maintaining 
that  the  defence  of  Portugal  was  a  practicability,  never 
meant  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend  the  whole  frontier 
of  that  country,  the  frontier  being  too  extensive  and  opea 
on  too  many  points.  His  assurance  was,  that  he  could  secure 
Lisbon  the  capital,  and  the  other  strongholds,  and  ths 
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mountains  and  fastnesses,  so  as  to  keep  his  footing  in  the 
country,  and  tire  and  famish  out  the  invaders.  As  long  as 
the  British  kept  Portugal,  the  French  tenure  of  Spain  must 
be  insecure.  Buonaparte  knew  this  well,  and  was,  there- 
fore, so  anxious  to  dispel  the  English  from  Portugal. 
Months  before  the  storm  burst,  Lord  Wellington  had 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool — "  I  do  not  think  that  the 
French  will  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  Portugal,  with 
an  army  of  70,000  or  even  of  80,000  men."  This  was  now 
to  be  proved. 

The  French  armies  in  Spain  had  received  during  the 
winter  great  reinforcements  from  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  the  peace  which  their  emperor  had  been  enabled  to 
dictate  to  Austria  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Junot  and 
Drouet,  with  two  fresh  corps,  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
followed  by  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  It  was  reported 
that  Napoleon  himself  was  coming.  Key,  Kellerman,  and 
Loison,  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  pressed  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier  with  60,000  men,  and  seemed,  in  the  month  of 
April,  to  be  quite  ready  for  an  attack.  To  open  the  way  for 
it,  they  had  besieged  and  taken  Astorga  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  were  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  Soult  was  now  in  the  south  of  Spain,  with  Victor 
and  Mortier  under  his  orders,  and  was  displaying  his  activity 
and  administrative  abilities  in  organising  his  military  re- 
sources, and  establishing  French  authority  in  Andalusia. 
General  Regnier  was  in  Estremadura,  ready  to  co-operate  in 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  either  bank  of  the  Tagus.  But 
Regnier's  movements  were  watched  by  General  Hill,  with 
about  12,000  British  and  Portuguese,  whom  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo.  At  the  south 
extremity  of  Spain,  Cadiz,  strong  by  its  natural  situation, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  British  force  of  7,000  men,  under 
General  Graham,  in  addition  to  some  Spanish  troops ;  and 
the  French,  under  Marshal  Victor,  were  blockading  that 
place.  In  the  north,  the  Spaniards  remained  in  possession 
of  Gallicia  and  Asturias,  but  were  not  in  condition  to  effect 
any  powerful  diversion.  In  the  east  of  Spain,  Valencia  and 
Murcia  still  held  out,  but  Catalonia  was  the  only  province  in 
which  the  Spaniards  kept  up  a  regular,  active  system  of 
warfare  against  the  French.  O'Donnell,  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  generals,  commanded  the  Catalonians,  and  was 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  by  the  numerous 
fortresses  which  were  in  it,  and  by  part  of  an  English  fleet 
which  kept  along  that  coast.  The  Catalonians  had  also  an 
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organised  and  a  daring  militia,  known  by  the  names  of 
Somatenes  and  Miguelets, — a  force  far  more  efficient  than 
any  regular  army  which  the  Spaniards  had,  as  yet,  on  foot. 
But  the  struggle  in  Catalonia  was  too  remote  to  have  much 
influence  on  the  operations  in  Portugal. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Marshal  Massena  arrived  at 
Valladolid,  having  been  sent  by  Buonaparte  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
Massena's  force,  disposable  for  the  invasion,  exceeded  72,000 
men.  To  this  number  was  afterwards  added,  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  about  18,000  men,  under  General  Drouet. 
Lord  Wellington's  force,  in  regular  troops,  counting  both 
Portuguese  and  English  troops,  did  not  exceed  54,000. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  considerable  Portuguese  militia,  but 
this  was  employed  mostly  in  garrisons,  and  in  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Douro.  Massena  had  this  advantage ;  he  could 
concentrate  his  whole  force  for  the  attack  on  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  while  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of 
his  army  to  the  south  of  that  river,  to  guard  against  the 
French  army  of  Andalusia,  which  was  more  than  60,000 
strong,  and  a  part  of  which  might  advance  into  the  Por« 
tuguese  province  of  Alemtejo.  Moreover,  let  this  be 
marked, — Massena's  immense  host  was  composed  chiefly 
of  old  soldiers,  while  Lord  Wellington  could  rely  con- 
fidently only  upon  the  British  part  of  his  army,  which  did 
not  exceed  25,000  men,  the  Portuguese  regular  troops  being 
as  yet  untried,  and  the  militia  being  a  militia,  and  no 
more. 

That  the  campaign  would  open  with  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  the  general  expectation.  Early  in  June, 
Massena's  French  invested  that  place,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
British  advanced  division ;  but  Lord  Wellington  could  not 
risk  his  army  for  the  relief  of  that  Spanish  fortress,  his 
object  being  to  defend  Portugal,  and  above  all,  Lisbon.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  capitulated.  Our  great 
Captain  retained  his  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa. 
The  French  advanced  to  that  river,  and  near  a  bridge 
were  encountered  by  General  Craufurd,  who  inflicted  upon 
them  a  loss  of  about  1,000  men.  Craufurd's  engaging  was 
against  Wellington's  order ;  but  it  gave  Massena  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  stern  resistance  that  he  had  to  encounter  on 
his  march  to  Lisbon. 

The  French  marshal  issued  a  proclamation,  abusing  the 
"  insatiable  ambition"  of  England ;  sneering  at  Lord  Wel- 
lington, recommending  the  Portuguese  population  to  remain 
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quiet,  and  assuring  them  of  protection  for  their  persons  and 
property.  How  this  last  promise  was  kept,  was  stated  by 
our  Commander-in-chief,  in  a  counter-proclamation,  dated  a 
few  weeks  after  the  entrance  ol  Massena : — "The  time  which 
has  elapsed  during  which  the  enemy  have  remained  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Portu  gal  has  fortunately  afforded  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from 
the  French.  The  people  had  remained  in  some  villages 
trusting  to  the  enemy's  promises,  and  vainly  believing  that, 
by  treating  the  enemies  ol  their  country  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, they  should  conciliate  their  forbearance,  and  that  their 
properties  would  be  respected,  their  women  would  be  saved 
from  violation,  and  their  lives  would  be  spared.  Vain 
hopes !  The  people  in  these  devoted  villages  have  suffered 
every  evil  which  a  cruel  enemy  could  inflict.  Their  pro- 
perty has  been  plundered,  their  houses  and  furniture  burnt, 
their  women  have  been  ravished,  and  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants whose  age  or  sex  did  not  tempt  the  brutal  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen  the  victims  of  the  imprudent 
confidence  they  reposed  in  promises  which  were  only  made 
to  be  violated.  The  Portuguese  now  see  that  they  have  no 
remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  they  are  threatened,  but 
determined  resistance.  Resistance,  and  the  determination  to 
render  the  enemy's  advance  into  their  country  as  difficult  as 
possible,  by  removing  out  oi  his  way  everything  that  is 
valuable,  or  that  can  contribute  to  his  existence  or  frustrate 
his  progress,  are  the  only  and  certain  remedies  for  the  evils 
with  which  they  are  threatened.  The  army  under  my  com- 
mand will  protect  as  large  a  proportion  ot  the  country  as 
will  be  in  their  power ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  can, 
save  themselves  only  by  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  their 
properties  only  by  removing  them.  The  duty,  however, 
which  I  owe  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
to  the  Portuguese  nation,  will  oblige  me  to  use  the  power 
and  authority  in  my  hands  to  force  the  weak  and  the  indo- 
lent to  make  an  exertion  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger 
•which  awaits  them,  and  to  save  their  country ;  and  I  hereby 
declare  that  all  the  magistrates  or  persons  in  authority  whj, 
remain  in  the  towns  or  villages  after  receiving  orders  from 
any  of  the  military  officers  to  retire  from  them,  and  all 
persons  of  whatever  descnption  who  hold  any  communication 
\vith  the  enemy,  and  aid  and  assist  them  in  any  manner,  will 
be  considered  traitors  to  the  state,  and  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  accordingly."* 

*  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  rol.  vi.  pp.  229,  C30. 
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Marshal  Massena,  a  very  low-bred  soldier  of  fortune, 
found  he  could  not  move  quite  so  rapidly  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated. In  one  of  those  inflated  papers  which  disgraced 
the  French  during  all  the  Buonaparte  period,  he  had  given 
himself  only  three  months  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal, and  drive  Lord  Wellington  into  the  sea ;  but  he 
passed  nearly  one  entire  month  inactively  on  the  line  of  the 
Coa,  ere  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Almeida.  It  was  the 
15th  of  August  when  he  began  to  break  ground  before  that 
place.  Then  Lord  Wellington  moved  part  of  his  army  to 
the  front,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  relieving 
die  place.  Almeida  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  garrison, 
commanded  by  an  English  officer.  Lord  Wellington  ex- 
rected  that  it  would  hold  out  well ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
*7th  of  August,  under  French  fire,  a  magazine  blew  up, 
<vhich  contained  nearly  all  the  powder,  and  by  the  explosion 
a  good  part  of  the  town  and  its  defences  were  destroyed ; 
and  this  obliged  the  governor  to  capitulate.  Disappointed 
rvnd  vexed — for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  detaining  the 
French  until  the  rainy  season  set  in — Wellington  then  fell 
back  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego.  Soon,  however,  he  had  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing practically,  and  to  a  certainty,  that  Massena  was  not 
entitled  to  the  reputation  which  revolutionism  and  Buona- 
partism  had  conferred  upon  him.  The  marshal  lost  many 
more  days ;  and  it  was  on  the  15th  of  September,  when  the 
rain  was  pouring  down,  as  from  hogsheads,  that  he  really 
began  his  march  along  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  by  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  taking  the  direction  of  Coimbra, 
through  our  old  quarters  at  Viseu.  It  was  no  laughing 
time ;  but  our  great  Captain  could  not  help  indulging  in 
a  smile  at  Massena's  monstrous  mistake.  "  There  are, 
certainly,"  said  he,  "many  bad  roads  in  Portugal,  but 
the  enemy  has  taken  decidedly  the  worst  in  the  whole 
kingdom."* 

Lord  Wellington,  who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mondego,  now  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  Coimbra,  along  the  memorable  ridge  of 
Busaco.  He  was  joined  in  good  time  (on  the  morning  of 
the  26th)  by  General  Hill,  from  the  south,  who  had  left 
*ome  of  his  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  to  bar 
the  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  side.  The  position  at  Busaco 
was  grim  to  look  at;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
August,  the  French  were  at  its  foot,  and  began  skirmishing 
*  '  Wellington  Dispatcnes.' 
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"Nothing,"  says  a  British  officer  present,  "could  be  con- 
ceived more  enlivening,  more  interesting,  or  more  varied 
than  the  scene  from  the  heights  of  Busaco.  Commanding  a 
very  extensive  prospect  to  the  eastward,  the  movements  of 

the  French  army  were  thence  distinctly  perceptible 

Rising  grounds  were  covered  with  troops,  cannon,  or  equi- 
pages •  the  widely-extended  country  contained  a  host  moving 
forward,  or  gradually  condensing  into  masses,  checked  in 
their  progress  by  the  grand  natural  barrier."  * 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  70,000  men,  formidable  for 
their  discipline  and  the  long  habit  of  conquest,  were  at  the 
foot  of  that  ridge,  under  conduct  of  three  marshals  of  France, 
the  chief  of  whom,  Massena,  was  renowned  by  a  life  of  great 
military  successes.  On  the  top  of  the  ridge,  or,  rather,  a 
little  upon  the  backward  slope  of  the  Serra — in  order  that 
their  disposition  and  numbers  might  be  masked  from  the 
enemy — lay  25,000  British  soldiers,  and  a  like  number  of 
Portuguese. 

As  early  as  two  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  sentinels 
on  our  picket-posts  could  hear  the  stir  of  preparation  in  the 
French  camp ;  and  the  British  line  stood  silently  to  arms. 
In  the  order  of  battle,  Hill  occupied  the  right,  with  Leith 
upon  his  left,  and  the  Lusitanian  legion  in  reserve.  Next  in 
order  stood  the  3rd  division,  under  fiery  Picton.  Our  1st 
division  was  formed  near  an  old  convent,  at  the  very  top  of 
the  Serra,  with  the  brigade  of  Pack  posted  considerably  in 
advance  on  the  descent.  The  light  division  was  formed  on 
the  left  of  Pack,  and,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  descent  from 
that  lofty  culm  where  the  convent  stood.  A  swell  of  earth 
and  rock  concealed  their  line  from  the  enemy;  while,  at 
some  distance  behind  their  posts,  a  brigade  of  Geriran 
infantry  stood  exposed  to  full  view,  as  if  it  were  the  only 
body  to  oppose  the  French.  Our  4th  division,  under  General 
Cole,  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  ridge,  covering  a  road 
which  led  into  a  flat  country,  on  which  the  British  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  in.  reserve.  The  British  and  Portuguese 
artillery  was  distributed  along  the  front,  at  those  points 
where  it  could  be  employed  with  the  best  eifect.f 

The  grey  mist  of  early  dawn  hung  yet  upon  the  moun- 
tain; and  it  was  but  a  doubtful  light  when  the  enemy 
quitted  their  camp.  But  as  they  advance,  column  upon 
column,  the  sun  shone  forth  on  their  multitudinous  array. 

"  Colonel  Lsith  Hay.  f  Captain  Moyle  Sherer. 
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"  And  is  it  now  a  goodly  sight, 

Or  dreadful  to  behold, 
The  pomp  of  that  approaching  fight, 
Waving  ensigns,  peunons  light, 
And  gleaming  blades  and  bayonets  bright, 
And  eagles  winged  with  gold."  * 

I  have  been  told  by  a  brave  English  officer — then  a  young 
ensign,  and  going,  for  the  first  time,  into  battle— that  the 
sight  took  away  his  breath,  and  that  our  soldiers,  on  the 
ridge  of  Busaco,  gazed  for  a  time  at  it,  motionless  and  silent. 
But  this  was  soon  over  —  the  French  moved  up  the  hills. 
"  Two  columns,  under  Regnier,  pressed  up  to  the  assault  of 
the  third  division;  and  three,  under  Ney,  moved  rapidly 
against  the  convent.  These  points  of  attack  were  about 
three  miles  asunder.  The  firing  first  opened  in  front  of 
Craufurd's  division  ;  but,  despite  its  earnest  loudness,  at  the 
first  faint  report  of  guns  from  the  right,  Wellington,  antici- 
pating the  object  of  Massena,  rode  thither,  and  found,  as 
he  had  expected,  that  the  main  effort  of  the  enemy  was  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  road  which  traverses  the  Busaco, 
from  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  and  to  turn  his  right.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  Generals  Hill  and  Leith, 
and  considered  themselves  engaged  with  the  extreme  right 
of  the  British.  But,  from  the  summit  of  that  rocky  brow, 
which  they  had  ascended,  through  a  storm  of  opposing  fire 
with  astonishing  resolution,  and  for  which  they  were  still 
contending,  though  vainly,  with  the  brave  division  of  Picton, 
they  beheld  the  strong  and  steady  columns  of  those  generals 
moving  swiftly  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  right  of  the 
third  division  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  borne  back : 
the  8th  Portuguese  had  suffered  most  severely ;  the  enemy 
had  formed,  in  good  order,  upon  the  ground  which  they 
had  so  boldly  won,  and  were  preparing  to  bear  down  to 
the  right,  and  sweep  our  field  of  battle.  Lord  Wellington 
arrived  on  the  spot  at  this  moment,  and  aided  the  gallant 
efforts  of  Picton's  regiments,  the  fire  of  whose  musketry  was 
terrible,  by  causing  two  guns  to  play  upon  the  French  flank 
with  grape.  Unshaken  even  with  this  destruction,  they  still 
held  their  ground,  till,  with  levelled  bayonets  and  the  shout 
of  the  charge,  the  45th  and  88th  regiments  British,  most 
gallantly  supported  by  the  8th  Portuguese,  rushed  for- 
wards, and  hurried  them  down  the  mountain  side  with  a 
fearful  slaughter ."f 

But  there  was  another  column  of  the  enemy,  which  had 

*  '  The  battles  cf  TuJavera.-  f  Captain  Moyle  Sherer. 
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gained  a  height  beyond  the  line  of  Picton's  division.  Upon 
this  column,  Colonel  Edward  Barnes's  brigade  of  General 
Leith's  corps,  headed  by  the  9th  regt.,  under  Colonel  Cameron, 
made  a  rush  ;  and  the  French,  though  defending  themselves 
with  a  fierce  fire  of  musketry,  were  borne  over  the  rocks  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  brave  9th.  Another  hopeless  assault 
was  made  on  General  Craufurd,  in  front  of  the  convent. 
The  French  advanced  with  great  ardour,  in  spite  of  the 
musketry  of  our  light  troops  and  the  bullets  of  our  artillery, 
which  made  great  havoc  in  their  columns  as  they  ascended 
the  steep ;  but  they  had  as  yet  no  footing  on  the  swelling 
ridge  which  masked  the  43rd  and  52nd  regiments,  when,  at 
:he  given  word,  those  gallant  regiments  ran  upon  them  at 
•he  charge  step,  overthrew  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  then 
poured  such  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  fuyards,  that  their 
ine  of  retreat  was  strewed  a  long  way  down  the  hill  with 
",heir  dead  and  disabled. 

After  this  lesson,  the  French  marshals  would  not  think  of 
renewing  the  combat  on  the  grim  Serra  de  Busaco.  They 
had  lost  one  general  and  about  1,000  in  killed,  two  generals 
and  about  3,000  in  wounded ;  while  one  general  and  several 
hundred  men  had  been  made  prisoners — in  all  nearly  5,000. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  1,300,  whereof  578  were 
Portuguese  —  being  their  full  proportion,  and  a  convincing 
proof  that  they  had  stood  to  their  work  like  soldiers. 

The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was,  indeed,  worthy  of 
their  ancient,  but  long  obscured,  fame.  By  the  victory  of 
Busaco  they  were  inspired  with  a  confidence  in  Wellington, 
and  with  a  confidence  in  themselves,  which  never  after- 
wards forsook  them.  Their  gallant  bearing  was,  to  Marshal 
Beresford  especially,  and  to  all  the  British  officers  serving 
under  him  (who  had  helped  to  turn  "a  lawless  rabble" 
into  a  fine  army),  a  very  high  honour,  and  a  well-earned 
reward.* 

"This  movement,**  says  Wellington,  "has  brought  the 
Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the  enemy,  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  advantageous  situation ;  and  they  have  proved 
that  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not 
been  threwn  away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending, 
m  the  same  ranks  with  British  troops,  in  this  interesting 
cause,  which  they  afford  the  best  hopes  of  saving."  f 

One  great  object  of  Lord  Wellington,  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  Busaco,  was  to  give  time  to  the  population  of  the 

*  Captain  Moyle  Sherer,  '  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke.' 
f  '  Wellington  Dispatches/  vol.  vi.  p.  475. 
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country  in  his  rear  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with 
their  goods  and  provisions,  especially  from  Coimbra,  a  popu- 
lous and  rather  wealthy  town ;  but  the  orders  he  had  given 
to  that  effect  were  ill  obeyed,  and,  in  many  instances,  totally 
neglected  until  the  French  marauders  were  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  North  of  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  there  was  the  pass 
of  Boyalva ;  and  thither  Massena  now  directed  the  heads 
of  his  formidable  columns.  Lord  Wellington  had  directed 
Colonel  Trant  to  occupy  the  Boyalva  pass  with  a  Portu- 
guese division ;  but  Trant  missed  the  direct  road,  and  arrived 
too  late;  and  the  French  descended  through  the  pass  into 
the  maritime  plains,  seizing  on  the  road  leading  from  Oporto 
to  Coimbra.  Massena  had  thus  turned  Lord  Wellington's 
position,  and  got  in  his  rear.  But,  facing  about,  the  allies, 
on  the  29th,  quitted  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  crossed  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  began  their  retreat  towards  Lisbon  —  with  full 
confidence  that  Massena  was  not  to  plant  his  eagles  there 
this  time. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  British  rear- guard,  after 
some  skirmishing  with  the  French,  evacuated  Coimbra, 
accompanied  by  nearly  all  the  remaining  inhabitants,  who 
now  ran  away  with  whatever  moveable  property  they  could 
carry,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  or  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  lodged  and  fed.  The  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
children  were  put  upon  carts,  mules,  and  asses  ;  but  respect- 
able men  and  delicate  women  were  seen  walking  slowly  and 
painfully  on  foot,  under  heavy  burdens,  and  encumbering 
the  road,  while  the  French  cavalry  was  hovering  on  our 
flank  and  rear.  "It  was  a  piteous  sight,"  says  an  officer 
present,  "  and  one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget." 
The  French  entered  the  forsaken  city  of  Coimbra,  where 
they  found  ample  stores  of  provision,  which  the  soldiers 
pillaged  and  wasted,  instead  of  husbanding  them  for  the 
future  necessities  of  their  army.  Massena  halted  three 
days  in  the  town,  and  then  pursued  his  march,  leaving 
5,000  sick  and  wounded  behind  him.  Three  days  after  his 
departure,  Colonel  Trant  rushed  into  Coimbra,  with  a  body 
of  Portuguese  militia,  and  captured  these  5,000  French, 
together  with  some  effective  soldiers  who  had  been  left  to 
protect  the  hospitals.  Other  bodies  of  militia  and  of 
organised  peasants  acted  also  upon  the  enemy's  rear  in  co- 
operation with  Trant;  and  every  town  or  post  which  the 
French  evacuated  as  they  advanced  towards  Lisbon,  was 
taken  immediate  possession  of. 

As  the  English  and  Portuguese  pursued  their  leisurely 
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march  in  echellons  of  divisions,  by  the  two  roads  of  Espin- 
hai  and  Leiria,  they  found  the  villages  deserted,  the  mill  in 
the  valley  motionless,  the  mountain  cottages  open  and  un- 
tenanted,  the  bells  of  the  monastery  silent,  and  the  white 
churches  empty.  The  flank  of  our  columns  were  now  literally 
covered  with  the  flying  population.  It  was  like  the  up- 
rooting and  sweeping  away  of  the  population  of  whole  pro- 
vinces, with  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  their  household 
goods  and  gods,  and  everything  that  was  theirs :  it  was  a 
scene  such  as  Europe  might  have  presented  at  the  first 
irruption  of  the  Huns. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  great  as  might  have 
been  the  sufferings  of  this  forced  emigration,  the  people 
must  have  suffered  infinitely  more  if  they  had  remained  in 
their  homes  during  the  French  advance,  and  the  infernal 
retreat  which  followed  it.  And  better  had  it  been  for  the 
general  cause  in  the  Peninsula,  if  Lord  Wellington's  pro- 
clamation had  been  in  all  instances  more  strictly  obeyed. 

Meanwhile,  Massena  followed  our  columns,  and  talked 
as  loudly  as  before  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea. 
When  intelligence  of  these  movements  reached  England,  the 
political  party  which  had  always  represented  the  glorious 
struggle  as  a  hopeless  one,  said  that  Wellington  had  gained 
another  victory  only  to  commence  another  retreat ;  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  wildest  flights  of  human  presumption  to 
think  of  defending  a  country  like  Portugal  against  the  vast, 
victorious  armies  and  surpassing  genius  of  Buonaparte. 
They,  too,  anticipated  that  our  25,000  British  must  flee  to 
their  ships  if  they  could  only  escape  the  ignominy  of  a  capitu- 
lation ;  but  no  such  raven  croaked  over  the  tent  of  our 
great  Commander.  The  plan  of  defence  which  he  had 
formed  and  matured  was  still  unbroken  and  entire,  and  so 
were  his  own  hopes.  Writing  to  our  admiral  in  the  Tagus, 
during  the  retreat,  he  said, — "  I  have  very  little  doubt  of 
being  able  to  hold  this  country  against  the  force  which  has 
now  attacked  it.  There  will  be  a  breeze  near  Lisbon,  but  I 
know  that  we  shall  have  the  best  of  it."  And  writing  to 
his  brother  Henry,*  now  ambassador  in  Spain,  he  said, — 
"We  shall  make  our  retreat  to  the  positions  in  front  of 
Lisbon  without  much  difficulty  or  any  loss.  My  opinion  is% 
that  the  French  are  in  a  scrape.  They  are  not  a  sufficient 
army  for  the  purpose,  particularly  since  their  late  losses, 
and  since  the  Portuguese  have  behaved  so  \vell ;  and  they 

*  Henrj  Wellesley,  afterwards  Lord  Cowley. 
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will  find  their  retreat  from  this  country  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation."  * 

His  own  retreat  from  Busaco,  a  distance  of  nearly  200 
miles,  was  performed  without  loss  or  irregularity,  although 
the  van  of  Massena's  immense  column  was  several  times  near 
enough  to  skirmish  with  our  rear-guard.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  the  French  came  in  sight  of  the  chain  of  hills 
behind  which,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  lay  the 
city  of  Lisbon.  And  now  up  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
show  the  lion  in  the  middle  path  !  f 

But  those  lines  were  already  up;  and  everything  was 
prepared  to  keep  the  French  at  bay. 

This  grand  defensive  scheme  had  more  or  less  occupied 
the  mind  of  Wellington  ever  since  the  campaign  of  1808. 
It  had  been  indispensable  to  conceal  the  great  project,  and 
to  mystify  the  French  ;  and  this  had  been  done  with  aston- 
ishing address.  Even  when  most  actively  engaged  in 
directing  the  construction  of  the  works,  our  great  Com- 
mander had  the  art  to  make  not  only  the  enemy,  but  also 
the  people  of  the  country,  believe  that  he  intended  nothing 
serious  there;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
illusion,  he  sometimes  spoke  of  the  plan,  even  to  officers  of 
his  own  army,  as  a  thing  which  had  flitted  through  his 
head,  but  which  had  been  abandoned ;  and  even  when  he 
received  better  information,  Massena  remained  in  the  belief 
that  the  works  thrown  up  were  little  more  than  field-works, 
which  might  easily  be  turned  or  overpowered  by  his  own 
batteries,  and  that  so  extensive  a  line  was  not  defensible  by 
such  a  force  as  Wellington  commanded,  but  must  have 
several  weak  points,  at  one  or  two  of  which  a  concentrated 
sustained  attack,  costing,  perhaps,  a  few  thousands  in  killed 
and  wounded,  must  eventually  succeed.  But  along  the  whole 
line  there  was  not  one  weak  point ;  nor  was  there  an  open- 
ing or  interstice  through  which  a  mountain  goat  could  pass 
but  was  blocked  up  or  guarded.  Down  the  hollows  in 
which  the  roads  ran,  were  pointed  the  black  muzzles  of 
numerous  guns,  projecting  from  batteries  which  could  main- 
tain a  fire  in  front,  and  a  crossing  fire  from  the  flanks. 
While  Massena  had  been  waiting  at  Coimbra  and  Sobral, 
stupendous  exertions  had  been  made  to  give  the  latt 
finish  to  these  grand  defences.  To  complete  the  bar- 
riers, palisades,  platfcrms,  and  planked  bridges  leading  into 

*  'Dispatches,'  -vol.  vi. 

f  '  But  in  the  middle  path  a  lion  lay.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  "« Vision  of  Don  Roderic.' 
Q  2 
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the  works,  50,000  trees  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  engineer  department.  There  was  no  lack  of  hands  to- 
do  the  necessary  work ;  3,000  artillery  men  and  officers  of 
the  country  were  on  the  spot ;  7,000  Portuguese  peasantry 
were  employed  as  labourers ;  and  the  British  engineers* 
artillery-men,  and  artificers,  were  aided  by  our  soldiers  of 
the  line  who  had  been  left  to  garrison  Lisbon,  and  who 
found  a  pleasant  excitement  and  much  amusement  in  the 
occupation.  From  Torres  Vedras  to  Lisbon,  the  whole 
country  was  covered  or  constantly  traversed,  like  an  ant- 
hill in  an  autumnal  evening.  By  night  and  by  day,  people, 
cars,  mules,  horses,  and  donkeys,  were  bringing  up  ma- 
terials and  implements;  and  every  day,  every  hour,  the 
position  was  gaining  strength  from  all  this  unremitting 
labour.  The  roads  leading  up  to  the  position  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  as  Wellington  had  gained  time,  and  brought 
down  the  French  just  as  the  rainy  season  was  setting  in, 
they  found  an  inundated  country  and  a  swamp  to  give 
them  damp  welcome.  A  finer  field  for  manoeuvring  than 
that  which  our  troops  had  behind  the  ridges  of  Torres 
Vedras  could  scarcely  be  desired  or  conceived.  One  of 
Wellington's  bravest  and  most  illustrious  comrades,  says, — 
41 1  cannot  proceed  further  without  desiring  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  brother  soldiers  in  a  particular  manner,  not 
only  to  the  subject  (Torres  Vedras)  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  but  to  the  whole  plan  of  this  campaign,  because  I 
am  sure  that  a  British  army  never  took  part  in  one  better 
adapted  to  instruct  it  in  the  art  of  manoeuvring  on  a  grand 
scale,  nor,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  make  efficient 
officers  of  those  who  shared  in  it,  or  are  disposed  to  take  the 
trouble  of  studying  it  as  it  deserves."  * 

I  was  at  Torres  Vedras  in  the  spring  of  1815,  when  the 
works  might  be  traced,  and  the  whole  plan  easily  under- 
stood. For  a  complete  notion  of  the  lines,  the  reader  must 
consult  military  and  scientific  books,  and  Wellington's  own 
despatches.  The  following  is  an  outline  sketch  by  an  officer 
who  served  behind  those  lines  with  the  60th  Rifles  : — 

"  The  line  of  defence  was  double.  The  first,  which  was 
twenty-nine  miles  long,  began  at  Alhandra,  on  the  Tagus, 
crossed  the  valley  of  Armia,  which  was  rather  a  weak 
point,  and  passed  along  the  skirts  of  Mount  Agrac,a,  where 
there  was  a  large  and  strong  redoubt ;  it  then  passed  across 
the  valley  of  Tibreira,  and  skirted  the  ravine  of  Runa  to  the 
heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  were  well  fortified ;  and 

*  Marq  'ess  of  Londonderry,  '  Memoir  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula.' 
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from  thence  followed  the  course  ol  the  little  river  Zizandre 
to  its  mouth  on  the  sea-coast.  The  line  followed  the 
sinuosities  of  the  mountain  tract  which  extends  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  sea,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  Lord 
Wellington's  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Pero  Negro,  n 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  where  a  telegraph 
was  fixed  corresponding  with  every  part  of  the  position. 
The  second  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles 
in  the  rear  of  the  first,  extended  from  Quint ella,  on  the 
Tagus,  by  Bucellas,  Monte  Chique,  and  Maf'ra,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  S.  Lorenco,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  was 
twenty-four  miles  long.  This  was  the  stronger  line  of  the 
two,  both  by  nature  and  art,  and,  if  the  first  line  were 
forced  by  the  enemy,  the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the 
second  was  secure  at  all  times.  Both  lines  were  secured  by 
breastworks,  abattis,  stone  walls  with  banquettes,  and  scarps. 
In  the  rear  of  the  second  line  there  was  a  line  of  embarka- 
tion, should  that  measure  become  necessary,  enclosing  an 
entrenched  camp  and  the  fort  of  St.  Julian.  More  than 
two  redoubts  or  forts,  and  600  pieces  of  artillery,  were 
scattered  along  these  lines.  Lord  Wellington  had  received 
reinforcements  from  England  and  Cadiz;  the  Portuguese 
army  had  also  been  strengthened,  a»d  the  Spanish  division 
of  La  Romana,  5,000  strong,  came  from  Estremadura  to 
join  the  allies ;  so  that  the  British  commander  had  about 
60,000  regular  troops  posted  along  the  first  and  second  lines, 
besides  the  Portuguese  militia  and  artillery  (which  manned 
the  forts  and  redoubts  and  garrisoned  Lisbon,)  a  fine  body  of 
English  marines  which  occupied  the  line  of  embarkation,  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
flanking  the  right  of  the  British  line.*  It  was  altogether  a 
stupendous  line  of  defence,  conceived  by  the  military  genius 
of  the  British  commander,  and  executed  by  the  military  skill 
of  the  British  engineer  officers."  f 

The  highest  praise  was  due  and  was  given  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  these  engineer  officers,  whose  labours  were 
directed  at  first  by  Colonel  Fletcher,  and  afterwards  by 
Captain  J.  T.  Jones,  both  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Another  officer  says, — "Indeed,  it  was  rather  a  mighty 
and  impregnable  fortress  than  a  camp.  Here  the  faces  of 
mountains  were  scarped  —  there  rivers  dammed  to  make 
defensive  inundations ;  while,  upon  the  lines  of  defence,  a 
triple  chain  of  redoubts  was  most  skilfully  disposed 

*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  vi.  p.  582. 
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The  communications  within  the  works  were  excellent,  and 
all  the  roads  and  positions  free  for  the  movement  of  our 
troops."* 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  allied  army  began  entering 
these  lines,  each  division  taking  up  its  assigned  quarters  as 
quietly  and  orderly  as  if  it  were  marching  into  a  garrison- 
town  of  its  own;  and  by  the  10th,  our  entire  force  was  col- 
lected on  those  heights,  leaving  the  French,  in  the  wet  plain 
below,  to  gaze  at  our  positions, 

"  As  famished  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold."f 

Massena's  astonishment  was  equalled  only  by  his  mor- 
tification !  For  three  days  he  did  nothing  but  stare  at  the 
lines,  and  examine  them  through  a  telescope.  He  then 
employed  several  days  in  reconnoitering  them,  and  in 
making  demonstrations  in  order  to  induce  the  British  gene- 
ral to  show  out  his  forces— a  thing  which  Wellington  never 
did,  or  would  do,  until  the  moment  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  and  unavoidable. 

"  On  the  14th  of  October  the  French  made  an  attack  on  a 
detachment  of  the  71st  regiment,  which  was  in  advance  of 
the  lines  near  the  town  of  Sobral,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  the  bayonet  and  driven  back  into  Sobral.  Another 
skirmish  occurred  near  Villa  Franca,  in  front  of  the  right  of 
the  line,  in  which  the  French  General  St.  Croix  was  killed 
by  the  fire  of  the  English  gun-boats.  After  this,  no  further 
demonstrations  were  made.  Massena  put  the  second  and 
eighth  corps  partly  in  the  villages  and  partly  in  bivouacs  in 
front  of  the  right  and  centre  of  the  British  position,  leaving 
the  sixth  corps  at  Otta  in  his  rear.  He  established  his 
depot  and  hospitals,  and  commenced  forming  magazines  at 
Santarem,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  moveable  columns  to 
scour  the  country  for  provisions,  for  he  had  entered  Por- 
tugal without  magazines,  every  soldier  carrying  fifteen 
days'  bread,  which  many,  however,  threw  away  or  wasted  on 
the  road.  The  country  had  been  partly  stripped  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains  or  within  the 
lines,  and  the  devastation  of  the  French  foraging  parties 
destroyed  what  waa  left,  so  that  for  many  leagues  in  rear  of 
the  French  the  country  became  a  perfect  desert.  To  add  to 
this,  the  Portuguese  militia,  under  Trant,  Miller,  and  Wil- 
son, came  down  from  the  north  and  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  Massena's  army  and  the  Spanish  frontier."  J 

*  Captain  M.  Sherer,  '  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke,' 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  Vision  of  Don  Roderic.* 
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Toward  the  end  of  October,  Massena  sent  2,000  men 
across  the  Zezere  in  order  to  re-open  a  communication  with 
Spain  by  way  of  Castellobranco  ;  and  General  Foy  proceeded 
with  a  strong  escort  by  way  of  Penomacor  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  from  whence  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  inform  Napoleon 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Portugal.  If  Foy  told  the 
truth,  he  had  a  sad  tale  to  tell.  The  French,  who  had 
entered  Portugal  70,000  strong,  had  lost  15,000  men;  they 
had  become  very  sickly  in  consequence  of  privations, 
bivouacking  in  low  grounds,  and  being  exposed,  with  little 
or  no  shelter,  to  heavy  rains  and  inclement  weather. 

Massena  had  now  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  force 
the  lines  unless  he  received  immense  reinforcements.  On 
the  15th  of  November,  he  began  a  retrograde  movement, 
with  great  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  winter.  There  were  terrible  discontent- 
ments among  his  officers  as  well  as  among  his  men. 

On  the  17th,  the  French  second  corps  was  established 
at  and  near  Santarem,  in  a  very  strong  position ;  the  eighth 
corps  at  Pernes,  and  the  sixth  corps  at  Thomar,  farther  in 
the  rear.  Massena's  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Torres 
Novas.  The  British  light  divisions  and  cavalry  followed  the 
French  movements,  and  took  some  prisoners,  but  nothing  of 
importance  occurred.  Lord  Wellington,  leaving  part  of  his 
troops  in  the  lines,  moved  forward  the  remainder  towards 
the  Ilio  Mayor,  which  separated  him  from  the  French 
position  at  Santarem.  Hill's  division  was  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  opposite  Santarem.  Wellington's  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Cartaxo.  Thus  ended  the  campaign 
of  1810.* 

As  the  French  had  advanced  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Estrella  ridge,  the  people  of 
that  tract  of  country  had  in  great  measure  deserted  it,  and 
carried  off  the  provisions ;  but  the  population  east  of  the 
mountains  had  remained  in  fancied  security,  so  that  when 
Massena  withdrew  his  army  to  that  quarter,  he  found  the 
towns  of  Thomar,  Pernes,  Torres  Novas,  and  Golegao  in- 
habited and  untouched.  Cattle  and  corn  were  procured, 
and  the  French  were  supplied  at  least  for  part  of  the 
winter.  By  a  scandalous  remissness,  a  number  of  boats  had 
been  left  behind  at  Santarem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  by  means  of  which  the  enemy  had  the  power  of 
cro?sing  the  river  whenever  he  liked.  This  annoyed  Lord 
Wellington  more  than  anything  else,  and  he  expressed  him- 
*  'Pispatihea,'  vol.  vi. 
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self  strongly  concerning  the  Portuguese  regency  for  not 
having  enforced  the  necessary  orders  for  removing  every- 
thing out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  urged  them 
to  do  months  before.  "  The  French  could  not  have  stayed, 

if  the  provisions  had  been  removed All  our 

military  arrangements  are  useless,  if  they  can  find  subsistence 

on  the  ground  which  they  occupy Then  the 

boats  are  left  at  Santarem  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  an 

opportunity  of  acting  upon  our  flanks It  is 

heartbreaking  to  contemplate  the  chances  x>f  failure  from 
such  obstinacy  and  folly."  * 

A  perverse  spirit  had  manifested  itself  in  the  Portuguese 
regency  ever  since  the  fall  of  Almeida,  absurd  men  having 
taken  up  the  notion  that  Lord  Wellington  ought  to  have 
risked  his  entire  army  in  an  attempt  to  save  that  fortress. 
By  degrees,  a  violent  faction  was  formed  by  Principal  Souza 
and  the  Patriarch  (formerly  Bishop  of  Oporto),  who  wanted 
to  control  and  direct  the  operations  of  our  great  Commander. 
As  his  lordship  would  not  submit  to  their  dictation,  they 
thwarted  him  in  every  way.  While  yet  in  the  field,  and  on 
his  retreat  before  Massena,  Wellington  had  written  to  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart,  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  to  denounce  the 
practices  of  this  faction,  and  the  meddling,  insolent  spirit 
of  a  set  of  priests :  —  "In  order  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  these  miserable  intrigues,  I  beg  that  you  will  inform 
the  Portuguese  Government  that  I  will  not  stay  in  the 
country,  and  that  I  shall  advise  the  King's  Government 
to  withdraw  the  assistance  which  his  Majesty  affords  them, 
if  they  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  appointments 
of  Marshal  Beresford's  staff,  for  which  he  is  responsible ;  or 
with  the  operations  of  the  army ;  or  with  any  of  the  points 
which,  under  the  original  arrangement  with  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  were  referred  exclusively  to  his  management.  I  pro- 
pose also  to  report  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  refer 
to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  if  the 
Portuguese  Government  refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  civil 
and  political  arrangements  recommended  by  me,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  military  operations  which  I  am  carry- 
ing on.  (This  refers  to  the  measure  of  destroying,  or  rather 
rendering  useless,  the  mills,  by  removing  the  sails,  &c.) 
But  it  appears  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  lately 
discovered  that  we  are  all  wrong;  they  have  become  im- 
patient for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
Central  Junta  of  Spain,  call  out  for  a  battle  and  early  suc- 
*  'Dispatch^,'  vol.  vi.  pp.  615,  521,  570. 
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cess.    If  I  had  had  the  power  I  would  have  prevented  the 
Spanish  armies  from  attending  to  this  call."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  Rio  Mayor,  October  6,  addressed 
likewise  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Lord  Wellington  says—"  You  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  inform  the  regency,  and  above  all  the 
Principal  Souza,  that,  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent 
having  intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  and 
likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  I  will 
not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with  them ; 
that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops,  and  when  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  and  I  shall  not  alter  a 
system  formed  upon  mature  consideration  upon  any  sug- 
gestion of  theirs.  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  do,  and  they 
are  not;  and  I  recommend  them  to  look  to  the  measures 
for  which  they  are  responsible,  and  which  I  long  ago  recom- 
mended to  them,  viz.,  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  their  own  army  and  of  the 
people,  while  the  troops  will  be  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
As  for  Principal  Souza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  from  me,  that 
I  have  had  no  satisfaction  in  transacting  the  business  of  his 
country,  since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  government ; 
that,  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military  operations,  of 
which  I  hope  to  see  the  successful  termination,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  power  on 
earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula  for  one 
moment  after  I  shall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  leave  to 
resign  my  charge,  if  Principal  Souza  is  to  remain  either 
a  member  of  the  government  or  to  continue  at  Lisbon. 
Either  he  must  quit  the  country,  or  I  will ;  and  if  I  should 
be  obliged  to  go,  I  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Por- 
tugal, at  least,  and  the  Prince  Regent,  shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  my  reasons.  From  the  letter  of  the  3rd, 
•which  I  have  received  from  Don  Miguel  Forjaz,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Government  was  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
done,  and  intended  to  do,  and  that,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  render  all  further  defence  fruitless,  by  disturbing  the 
minds  of  the  populace  of  Lisbon,  they  would  have  done 
their  duty  by  adopting  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  town ;  but  I  suppose  that,  like  other  weak  individuals, 
they  add  duplicity  to  their  weakness,  and  that  their  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  and  even  gratitude,  were  intended 
to  convey  censure.  ...  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  as  I  have  fought  a  sufficient  number  of  battles  to 
know  that  the  result  of  any  one  is  not  certain,  even  with  the 
•  «  Dispatches,'  vol.  vi.  p.  412. 
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best  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that  the  Government  should 
adopt  preparatory  arrangements,  and  take  out  of  the  enemy's 
way  those  persons  and  their  families  who  would  suffer  if  they 
were  to  fall  into  their  hands."* 

On  the  1st  of  November,  being  then  at  Pero  Negro,  his 
lordship  wrote  a  still  more  remarkable  letter  to  our  am- 
bassador. Beginning  with  a  cutting  sarcasm  on  the  priests, 
he  said,  "  I  may  have  mistaken  the  system  of  defence  to 
be  adopted  in  this  country ;  and  Principal  Souza  and  other 
members  of  the  Regency  may  be  better  judges  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  troops,  and  of  the  operations  to  be  carried  on, 
than  I  am.  In  this  case,  they  should  desire  his  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  Regent  to  remove  me  from  the  command  of  the 
army.  But  they  cannot  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  and  they  know  that  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  my  time,  nor  a  faculty  of  my  mind,  that  is  not 
devoted  to  promote  it ;  and  the  records  of  the  Government 
will  show  what  I  have  done  for  them  and  their  country.  If, 
therefore,  they  do  not  manifest  their  dissatisfaction  and  want 
of  confidence  in  the  measures  which  I  adopt,  by  desiring 
that  I  should  be  removed,  they  are  bound,  as  honest  men 
and  faithful  servants  to  their  prince,  to  co-operate  with  me 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  thus  should  neither 
thwart  them  by  opposition,  nor  render  them  nugatory  by 

useless  delays  and  discussions The  truth  is,  that, 

notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Government, 
every  Portuguese  into  whose  hand  a  firelock  is  placed,  does 
not  become  a  soldier  capable  of  meeting  the  enemy.  Expe- 
rience, which  the  members  of  the  Government  have  not  had, 
has  taught  me  this  truth,  and  in  what  manner  to  make  use 
of  the  different  description  of  troops  in  this  country  ;  and  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  the  Government  would  leave, 
exclusively,  to  Marshal  Beresford  and  me,  the  adoption  of 
all  military  arrangements."  f 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  perusal  of  this  correspon- 
dence is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Wellington  had  to  contend 
with,  and  of  the  strength  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
superior  to  them.  There  was  not  another  general  officer  in 
the  army  whose  patience  would  have  stood  the  enormous 
draughts  made  upon  it.  As  for  fiery  Picton  and  impetuous 
Crauiurd,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  they  would 
not  have  shot  patriarch  and  principal,  and  involved  us  in  a 
war  with  our  allies. 

*  'Dispatches,'  vol.  vi.  p.  494.  f  '  W«*  vol.  vii.  pp.  5?3-i- 
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Campaign  of  1811. — During  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  the  hostile  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the 
same  respective  positions ;  the  French  knowing  that  the 
English  would  not  be  driven  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  the  English  not  knowing  what  movements  tho 
French  intended  to  make. 

A  dear  old  friend  and  travelling  companion  has  favoured 
me  with  the  following  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdote:— 

"There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  have  never  for- 
fotten,  though  it  occurred  forty  years  ago.  I  was  staying 
at  head-quarters  at  Cartaxo  during  the  winter  of  1810 — 11. 

My  superior  officer  and  friend,  Captain  H ,  was  invited 

one  day  to  dine  at  the  Commander-in-chief  s ;  for  Lord 
Wellington  occasionally  invited  regimental  officers,  and  even 
young  subalterns,  if  they  attracted  his  notice  or  brought 
any  introduction  to  his  lordship.  I  remember  a  Tyrolese 
officer,  one  of  Hofer's  sacred  band,  who  had  found  his  way 
to  Portugal;  he  obtained  a  commission  in  a  Portuguese 
regiment,  and  was  killed  soon  after,  in  our  advance.  He 
had  letters  for  Lord  Wellington,  presented  them,  and  was 
asked  to  dinner  the  same  day.  Being  a  blunt,  honest  Ger- 
man, and  speaking  very  little  English,  he  must  have  afforded 
some  entertainment  to  his  noble  entertainer  and  staff.  But 

to  return  to  Capt.  H .     He  dined  with  Lord  Wellington 

some  day  either  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February  1811,  and  when  he  came  back  to  our  quarters  at 
night  I  asked  him— of  course  with  some  degree  of  curiosity 
and  anxiety — if  anything  had  been  said  at  table  concerning 
our  prospects  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Lord  Wellington,  as 
may  be  supposed,  never  spoke  upon  military  operations 
before  company;  but  it  so  happened  that,  that  evening, 
some  one  among  the  guests,  perhaps  an  officer  high  in  rank, 
ventured  to  say, — 'I  wonder  what  Massena  will  do  next.' 
Looking  at  the  guest,  his  lordship  said,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner,—  'They  will  march  in  March,'  and  said  no  more. 

These  were  the  words  that  Captain  H repeated  to  mo 

that  evening,  at  least  a  month  or  five  weeks  before  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  French  from  Santarem,  which,  sure  enough, 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  when  they  began  their 
retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  But  at  the  time  the  words 
were  uttered  we  had  no  idea  in  the  army  that  the  French 
would  be  gone  sc  soon ;  we  knew  that  Massena  was  being 
reinforced,  and  the  opposition  papers  at  home  were  loud  in 
their  forebodings  of  a  formidable  renewed  attack  upon  us  in 
the  spring.'* 
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Meanwhile,  Buonaparte's  9th  corps,  under  Drouet,  had 
entered  Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  with  a 
large  convoy  of  provisions  from  Spain,  and  had  reinforced 
Massena's  army.  At  the  same  time,  Marshal  Soult,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Andalusia,  received  orders  fron? 
Napoleon  himself  to  act  in  concert  with  Massena,  by  attack- 
ing Portugal  south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  a  new  French  army, 
under  Marshal  Bessieres,  was  formed  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
consisting  of  about  70,000  men,  this  Marshal  being  ordered 
to  support  the  army  of  Portugal.  Buonaparte  was  intent 
on  his  favourite  scheme  of  crushing  by  immense  masses. 
**  Make  a  bridge  across  the  Tagus,"  said  he,  "  and  let 
Massena  and  Soult  form  a  junction;  meantime  keep  the 
English  in  check,  and  make  them  lose  men  every  day  by 
engagements  of  the  advanced  guards ;  their  army  is  small, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  many  men ;  besides,  people 
in  London  are  much  alarmed  about  their  army  in  Portugal ; 
and  when  the  season  becomes  favourable  let  the  main  opera- 
tions be  carried  on  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus."* 

Such  were  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  half 
of  Europe  to  crush  an  English  army  of  30,000  men,  whilst 
Lord  Wellington,  after  urgent  applications  to  ministers  at 
home,  received  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  from  6,000 
to  7,000  men  only  in  the  beginning  of  March.  But  yet  a 
horrible  disaster  for  the  French  was  at  hand.  Massena  was 
waiting  for  Soult  to  appear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus 
opposite  to  his  position,  but  Soult  was  obliged  to  maintain 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  in  which  there  was  a  British  garrison 
of  6,000  men ;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Sebastiani  on  the  side 
of  Granada  and  Murcia  to  keep  in  check  the  Spanish  armed 
parties,  and  he  could  not  therefore  dispose  of  more  than 
20,000  men,  with  whom  he  durst  not  enter  Alemtejo,  leav- 
ing the  Spanish  fortress  of  Badajoz  in  his  rear.  He  there- 
fore began  by  attacking  the  fortress  of  Olivenga,  which  he 
took  on  the  22nd  of  January,  nnd  then  marched  to  Badajoz. 
On  the  19th  of  February  he  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of 
nearly  12,000  men  under  Greneral  Mendizabal,  which  was 
posted  on  the  river  Gebora,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
then  sat  down  to  besiege  Badajoz. 

"  You  will  observe,"  wrote  Lord  Wellington  to  his  brother 
Henry,  u  the  fate  of  Oliven^a  for  want  of  provisions,  and  I 
am  sadly  afraid  that  Badajoz  is  not  much  better  off.  The 

*  Letters  from  Berthier,  at  the  head  of  the  war  department  in  Paris,  to 
Massena  and  Sonlt,  in  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  Napier's  *  War  in  the 
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Spaniards  have  had  the  whole  province  of  Estremadura 
open  to  them  since  the  beginning  of  last  July ;  and  it  was 
particularly  settled  between  the  Marques  de  la  Romafia 
and  me,  not  only  that  the  abundant  harvest  of  Estremadura 
should  supply  his  garrisons,  but  that  a  large  magazine 
should  be  formed  for  my  army.  To  form  these  magazines, 
however,  required  arrangement,  foresight,  and  activity,  and 
there  our  allies  invariably  fail  us.  If  it  be  true  that  there 
are  no  provisions  in  Badajoz,  the  French  will  undoubtedly 
get  that  place,  if  they  only  approach  it ;  and  then  there  will 
be  a  fine  breeze."*  Badajoz,  being  better  supplied  than  he 
had  anticipated,  detained  Soult  for  some  time. 

In  the  mean  while,  Massena  remained  in  his  position  at 
Santarem,  waiting  for  Soult' s  appearance  on  the  Tagus,  till 
he  became  so  distressed  for  provisions  that  he  could  wait  no 
longer.  All  the  means  of  collecting  provisions  by  violence 
were  exhausted,  large  moveable  columns  had  been  sent  at 
different  times  both  on  the  side  of  Castellobranco  and  on 
that  of  the  Mondego,  which  scoured  the  country  and  carried 
away  cattle  and  provisions,  committing  horrible  excesses, 
which  were  retaliated  by  the  infuriated  peasantry  upon  the 
French  stragglers  and  wounded.  The  discipline  of  the  army 
was  broken  by  this  barbarous  system  of  warfare ;  they  had 
no  less  than  10,000  sick,  no  news  from  Spain,  and  no  more 
provisions  left  than  would  serve  the  troops  during  their 
retreat  to  the  frontiers.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Massena 
moved  his  sick  and  baggage  by  degrees  to  the  rear,  and  after 
demonstrations  in  various  directions,  the  divisions  of  his 
army  filed  off  in  the  direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem  was 
evacuated  in  the  night  of  the  5th,  and  next  morning  it  was 
entered  by  the  English.  Massena,  however,  had  gained  two 
days  march,  and  his  army  was  not  overtaken  by  the  Eng- 
lisn  till  the  10th,  when  it  was  concentrated  on  a  table-land 
before  Pombal,  presenting  a  front  of  resistance.  There  was 
some  skirmishing  with  the  light  division,  whilst  Wellington 
brought  up  his  other  divisions,  but  the  French,  having 
gained  time  for  their  baggage  to  file  off,  retreated  on  the 
llth  through  J;he  town.  A  detachment  which  Ney  had  left 
in  the  castle  of  Pombal  was  driven  away  with  some  loss  by 
the  English,  and  in  the  night  Massena  continued  his  retreat. 
On  the  12th,  the  English  advance  found  Ney  with  the  French 
rear -guard  posted  on  a  high  table-land  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Redinha,  when  another  skirmishing  took  place.  As  the 
French  seemed  disposed  to  stand  their  ground,  and  made  a 
"  '  Dispatches/  vol.  vii.  p.  166. 
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show  of  considerable  force,  Lord  Wellington  formed  his 
army  in  line  and  moved  on  to  the  attack,  when,  after  a 
general  discharge  from  the  French  battalions,  which  hid 
them  in  smoke,  the  French  were  again  in  full  retreat 
through  the  village,  and  joined  that  evening  the  main  body 
at  Condeixa,  where  one  road  leads  to  Coimbra  and  another 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  Massena's  intention 
was  to  seize  Coimbra  and,  if  possible,  Oporto,  and  there  to 
Wait  for  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  he  had  sent  a  divi- 
sion under  J\lontbrun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra. 
Wellington  had  foreseen  his  intention,  and  had  ordered 
Wilson  and  Trant,  with  the  Portuguese  militia,  to  look  to 
the  security  of  the  important  town  of  Oporto,  and  to  aban- 
don the  line  of  the  Mondego,  which  river  was  fordable  in 
many  places,  and  retire  across  the  Douro.  Coimbra  was 
thus  exposed  to  attack.  But  it  fortunately  happened  that 
Trant  lingered  behind  at  that  town  with  a  small  force,  and 
having  destroyed  one  arch  of  the  bridge  and  placed  guards 
at  the  fords,  he  determined  to  defend  the  place,  calculating 
that,  if  he  could  parry  a  coup-de-main,  Marshal  Massena, 
with  Lord  Wellington  at  his  heels,  would  not  stay  long  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego.  On  the  llth,  Montbrun 
appeared  in  the  suburbs,  and  011  the  12th,  making  an  attempt 
to  force  the  bridge,  he  was  repulsed  with  grape-shot.  Upon 
this,  Massena  relinquished  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Mondego, 
and  determined  to  retreat  by  Ponte  de  Murcella  and  the  left 
bank.  Thus  Coimbra  was  saved  from  French  fury.  If 
he  could  have  crossed  the  river  he  would  have  found  sup- 
plies, but  the  country  through  which  he  was  now  to  move 
was  quite  exhausted. 

Massena  resumed  his  retreat  on  the  13th  in  rather  a  con- 
fused manner,  being  on  the  point  of  having  his  left  turned 
by  Picton's  division,  which  had  taken  a  short  cut  by  a 
rugged  path  across  the  mountains  of  Anciao.  Ney,  with 
the  rear- guard,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Condeixa,  in  order  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  British  artillery  and  powder- waggons. 
But  our  light  division  rushed  througn  the  burning  town, 
and  followed  the  flying  enemy  as  fast  and  close  as  obstacles 
prepared  on  the  road  would  permit.  With  part  of  his 
column  Picton  overtook  their  rear,  cut  in  between  their 
columns,  separated  them  from  one  another,  and  nearly  made 
Ney  prisoner.  The  darkness  of  night  saved  the  French 
from  further  disasters.  They  scrambled  over  the  mountains 
in  that  darkness,  and  got  together  again.  The  English 
must  also  have  marched  in  the  night,  for  on  the  morning 
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of  the  14th,  when  the  fog  which  enveloped  the  mountains 
began  to  clear,  Marshal  Ney  was  discovered  posted  on  a  hill 
near  Casal  Nova.  The  most  advanced  part  of  our  light 
division  engaged  immediately,  and  the  52nd  regiment  suffered 
some  loss ;  but  Picton's  and  Cole's  divisions  soon  appeared 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  compelled  them  to  renew 
their  retreat.  This  Marshal  Ney  did  with  admirable  skill 
and  precision,  moving  from  ridge  to  ridge,  until  he  gained 
the  strong  defile  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  where  the  main  body 
of  the  French  was  already  posted.  In  the  night,  Massena, 
fearing  that  some  of  our  divisions  would  get  in  his  rear,  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda  and  passed  the  river  Ceira,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mondego,  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  his 
baggage  and  ammunition,  and  leaving  Ney  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  river,  without,  however,  risking  an  action. 
But  Ney  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  rugged 
and  defensible  position,  near  the  village  of  Fons  d'Arronce. 
Here  Lord  Wellington  found  him  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  15th,  and  amusing  his  right  with  a  feint 
attack,  vigorously  charged  his  left,  while  a  battery  of  horse 
artillery,  being  advanced  rapidly  to  a  favourable  point, 
opened  hotly  upon  the  French  battalions,  which  were  soon 
driven  upon  the  river  in  such  confusion,  that  many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  discover  the  fords,  and  many  were 
trampled  to  death  on  the  bridge.  In  this  panic  the  French 
lost  at  the  least  500  men.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat, 
but  not  to  the  confusion;  for,  as  the  French  baggage  and 
other  encumbrances  were  pressing  along  the  bridge,  another 
panic  spread  among  their  troops,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
disorder,  darkness,  and  a  torrent  of  rain,  fired  upon  one 
another.  This  affair  on  the  Ceira  was  by  far  the  mosf 
serious  engagement  that  had  yet  taken  place  during  tht 
French  retreat.  In  the  night  Ney  blew  up  part  of  the 
bridge,  and  moved  on  his  corps,  keeping  a  rear- guard  on 
the  i  ight  bank  the  whole  of  the  following  day.  The  allies 
halted  on  the  left  bank  that  day  (the  16th),  partly  because 
the  river,  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains,  was  not  fordable,  and 
partly  because  they  were  sadly  in  want  of  provisions,  the  re- 
gency at  Lisbon  having  again  neglected  to  collect  supplies  for 
the  march.  By  his  vigorous  and  skilful  movements,  Lord 
Wellington  had  succeeded  in  confining  the  army  of  Massena 
to  one  narrow  line  of  retreat  along  the  twice  ravaged  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Mondego ;  but  he  had  to 
fallow  in  the  same  famine  track,  and  to  march  through 
regions  utterly  bare  of  provisions  and  forage.  While  there 
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was  abundance  in  Lisbon,  some  of  tbe  Portuguese  brigade* 
in  the  field  with  us  were  actually  starving ;  many  of  their 
men  fell  off  and  died,  and  to  save  the  rest  the  British  sup- 
plies were  shared  with   them.     The  British  commissary- 
general's  means  were  thus  overlaid,  and  the  movements  of 
the  army  impeded.    In  an  indignant  yet  quiet  letter  addressed 
to  the   Earl  of  Liverpool  on  this  very  day  (the  16th  of 
March),  Wellington  said—"  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford 
and  I  had  repeatedly  urged  the  government  of  this  kingdom 
to  adopt  measures  to  supply  the  troops  with  regularity,  and 
to  keep  up  the  establishments  while  the  army  was  in  canton- 
ments.  Our  representations  were  not  attended  to;  and  when 
the  army  was  to  move  forward,  the  Portuguese  troops  had 
no  provision?  nor  any  means  of  conveying  any  to  them. 
They  were  to    move    through    a    country    ravaged    and 
exhausted  by  the  enemy;  and  it    is    literally  true    that 
General  Pack's  brigade  and  Colonel  Ashworth's  had  nothing 
t3  eat  for  four  days,  although  constantly  marching  or  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy."    His  lordship  expected  provisions 
to  be  brought  round   by  sea  in  English  vessels ;    and  it 
appears  some  arrived  during  this  busy  day  (the  16th),  on 
the  night  of  which  a  bridge  upon  trestles  was  thrown  over 
the  Ceira  by  the  staff  corps.     On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
our  army  crossed  the  bridge,  and  went  in  pursuit,  the  French 
having,  according  to  their  practice,  withdrawn  in  the  night. 
Wellington  soon  found  his  old  adversary  Massena  at  rest,  and 
expecting  a  secure  repose,  for  some  time,  behind  the  Alva,  an- 
other affluent  of  the  Mondego,  the  waters  of  which  were  swol- 
len by  the  rains,  while  the  two  bridges  which  traversed  it 
at  Pombeiro  and  Ponte  Murcella  had  been  destroyed  by 
his  people,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  English.     So  confi- 
dent was  the  French  marshal  of  a  good  breathing  time, 
that  he  had  sent  out  his  foragers  in  strength  to  hunt  for 
provisions.     "  We  moved  three  divisions  on  Pombeiro,"  says 
Wellington,  "  and  this  put  them  all  in  a  bustle."  Disturbing 
the  Marshal  by  a  strong  demonstration  and  a  lively  can- 
nonade, his  Lordship  then  menaced  his  left  and  rear  by 
marching  three  divisions  by  the  mountains  of  Quiteria  to 
Arganil,  on  the  Upper  Alva,  upon  which  Massena  aban- 
doned the  Lower  Alva,  and  continued  his  retreat  by  Moita 
towards  Celorico,  abandoning  his  foraging  parties,  who,  to 
the  number  of  800,  were  taken  by  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese.    The  mass  of  our  army,  having  crossed  the  Alva  by 
a  flying  bridge,  went  in  pursuit ;  but  was  obliged  to  halt  at 
Moita  for  the  old  and  cruel  want — the  want  of  provisions. 
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Again  destroying  much  of  his  baggage  and  ammunition  for 
want  of  cattle  to  drag  it  on,  Massena  distanced  the  allies  ; 
being,  however,  followed  and  watched  by  the  light  division 
of  our  cavalry  until  the  21st,  when  he  reached  Celorico  and 
Guarda,  and  reopened  his  communications  with  the  captured 
fortress  of  Almeida,  and  with  the  French  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain. 

The  retreat  of  Massena,  properly  speaking,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  terminated  here.  It  had  lasted  a  fort- 
night, during  which  the  Marshal  and  his  infuriated  soldiers 
displayed  a  ruthless  spirit.  An  eye-witness  says  : — "  I  pass 
over  the  destruction  of  Redinha*  Condeixa,  Miranda  di 
Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route;  the  burning  of 
those  towns  covered  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army, 
and  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which 
usually  attends  a  forced  retreat ;  but  the  town  of  Leiria  and 
the  convent  of  Alcobaya  were  given  to  the  flames  by  express 
orders  from  the  French  head-quarters  ;  and,  although  i  he 
laws  of  war,  rigorously  interpreted,  authorize  such  examples 
when  the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can  only  be  justly  done 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people,  and  not  from  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  when  abandoning  the  country.  But  every 
horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  this  dreadful 
inarch.  Distress,  conflagration,  death  in  all  modes !  from 
wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  star- 
vation !  On  every  side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  ven- 
geance !  I  myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to 
devour  the  dead  and  dying, — and  the  spirit  of  cruelty,  once 
unchained,  smote  even  the  brute  creation.  On  the  15th,  the 
French  general,  to  diminish  the  encumbrances  of  his  march, 
ordered  a  number  of  beasts  of  burthen  to  be  destroyed  ;  the 
inhuman  fellow  charged  with  the  execution  hamstrung  500 
asses,  and  left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  found  by 
the  British  army  on  that  day.  The  mute  but  deep  expression 
of  pain  and  grief  visible  in  these  poor  creatures'  looks,  won- 
derfully roused  the  fury  of  our  soldiers,  and  so  little  weight 
has  reason  with  the  multitude  when  opposed  by  a  momen- 
tary sensation,  that  no  quarter  would  have  been  given  to  any 
prisoner  at  that  moment.  Excess  of  feeling  would  have  led 
to  direct  cruelty.  This  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  in  war  to 
listen  to  the  passions  at  all,  since  the  most  praiseworthy 
could  be  thus  perverted  by  an  accidental  combination  of 
circumstances."* 

*  Napier,   '  History  of  the  War  in  the  PeninsuV  vol.  iii.  pp. 
Edition  of  1832. 
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Lord  Wellington,  habitually  sober  and  measured  in  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  assumed  even  a  more  decided 
and  indignant  tone.  While  following  up  Massena,  he  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool: — "  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  throughout  this  retreat  has 
been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed. Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Xovas,  Thomar,  and 
Pernes,  in  which  the  head -quarters  of  some  of  their  corps 
had  been  for  four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  invited,  by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain, 
they  were  plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed, 
on  the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position,  and 
they  have  since  burnt  every  town  and  village  through 
which  they  have  passed.  The  convent  of  Alcobaga  (a 
splendid  structure)  was  burnt  by  orders  from  the  French 
head-quarters.  The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
Leiria,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters, 
shared  the  same  fate;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  any 
dealing  or  communication  with  the  French  army,  who  has 
not  had  reason  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed, 
and  the  assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  them,  but,  with  a  powerful  army  of 
110,000  men,  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has  occurred  in  this  country 
will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  of  other  nations  what  value 
they  ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assurances ;  and 
that  there  is  no  security  for  life,  or  for  anything  which 
makes  life  valuable,  excepting  in  decided  resistance  to  the 
enemy."* 

Though  it  had  not  been  starved  out,  the  Spanish  garrison 
of  Badajoz  had  made  but  a  feeble  and  disgraceful  resistance. 
By  signals  and  otherwise,  the  governor  of  that  place  had 
been  informed  that  Massena  was  in  full  retreat;  that  he 
might  expect  English  assistance  as  soon  as  it  could  be  sent 
him  ;  and  that  Lord  Wellington  expected  he  would  hold 
out  till  the  last  extremity.  His  Lordship  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  detaching  a  force  on  Badajoz;  and  Sir 
William  Beresford,  with  a  considerable  Portuguese  force, 
was  actually  on  his  march,  when  the  place  surrendered  to  a 
corps  of  Soult's  army  numerically  weaker  than  the  garrison. 
*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  vii.  p.  368. 
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It  appears  that  on  the  9th  of  March  the  French  had  made 
a  breach  in  the  place  about  eighteen  feet  wide ;  but  which 
was  by  no  means  practicable.  On  the  same  day  the  Spanish 
governor  acknowledged,  by  signal,  the  receipt  of  the  message 
which  Lord  Wellington  had  sent  him;  yet  on  the  10th  he 
suspended  hostilities,  and  on  the  1 1th  he  threw  open  his 
gates  to  become,  with  all  his  people,  a  prisoner  of  war.  That 
inexplicable  rogue  or  idiot,  the  governor  of  Badajoz,  had 
been  urged  by  Wellington  to  keep  secret  the  intelligence  of 
Massena's  retreat,  lest,  by  means  of  deserters,  it  should  reach 
the  enemy,  whom  his  Lordship  was  in  hopes  to  find  engaged 
in  the  siege.  But  the  governor  published  the  intelligence 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he 
did  not  believe  it.  He  did  more,  he  communicated  the 
intelligence  to  the  French  general.*  Verily  these  Spanish 
officers  were  enough  to  craze  or  disconcert  any  man  co- 
operating with  them.  But  Wellington  calmly  wrote, — "  It 
is  useless  to  add  any  reflection  to  these  facts.  The  Spaniards 
have  lost  Tortosa,  Oliven^a,  and  Badajoz,  in  the  course  of 
two  months,  without  sufficient  cause;  and  in  the  same 
period,  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  never  supposed  to  be 
more  than  20,000  men,  has  taken  (besides  the  last  two  places) 
or  destroyed  above  22,000  Spanish  troops !  t 

"  However  unfortunate  the  Spanish  armies  have  been 
in  the  field,  the  defences  which  they  have  made  of  several 
places  were  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  exertions 
of  the  troops  at  Badajoz ;  particularly  considering  that  they 
had  plenty  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  that  their  cannons 
were  still  mounted  on  the  works  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they 
were  certain  of  being  relieved.  This  confidence  has,  how- 
ever, been  disappointed.  .  .  .  It  is  useless  now  to  specu- 
late upon  the  consequences  which  would  have  resulted  from 
a  more  determined  and  protracted  resistance  at  Badajoz. 
Sir  William  Beresford  is  at  Portalegre,  and  his  troops  will 
be  collected  there  on  the  22nd.  Soult  cannot  remain  north 
of  the  Guadiana,  even  under  existing  circumstances.  If 
Badajoz  were  etill  in  the  possession  of  the  allies,  we  might 
expect  to  free  from  the  enemy,  not  only  Estremadura,  but 
also  Andalusia,  't 

His  Lordship  had  not  recalled  Beresford  on  learning  the 
fall  of  Badajoz,  it  being  necessary  that  that  general  should 
be  on  the  Guadiana  to  \vatch  Soult,  and  manoeuvre  on  his 
right.  And  on  the  18th  of  March,  while  yet  at  Pombeiro, 
on  the  Alva,  his  Lordship  had  written  to  Beresford  :— "  Lose 

*  « Dispatches,'  vol.  vii.  p.  37L        t  Id.  p.  361.        J  Id.  p.  881. 
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no  time  in  moving  up,  and  attack  Soult,  if  you  can,  at 
Campo  Mayor.  I  will  come  to  you,  if  I  can ;  but  if  I 
cannot,  do  not  wait  for  me.  Get  Castanos  to  join  you,  from 
Estremoz,  with  any  Spanish  troops  he  can  bring  with 
him."* 

Soult  was  kept  in  check  by  Beresford,  and  Wellington  was 
still  delayed  for  want  of  forage  and  provisions  and  draught 
cattle.  On  the  25th  of  March,  the  French  abandoned  Celorico, 
but  retained  possession  of  Guarda,  which  Massena  was  un- 
willing to  give  up,  because  he  expected  every  hour  to  hear  of 
Soult's  advance,  and  dreaded  the  responsibility  of  abandoning 
Portugal  altogether,  without  orders  from  his  emperor.  Warm 
and  passionate  discussions  took  place  between  him  and  Mar- 
shal Ney,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  march 
upon  Almeida.  Ney  gave  up  his  command  in  disgust,  and 
went  to  Salamanca,  and  Massena  gave  !N*ey's  corps  to 
Loison.  It  appears  that  Massena,  in  his  present  position  at 
Guarda,  still  calculated  on  being  able  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  Soult,  and  by  his  co-operation  to  maintain  himself 
on  the  skirts  of  Portugal  till  he  could  get  reinforcements  and 
resume  the  offensive.  This  dream  was  dissipated  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  March,  by  the  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous appearance  of  five  of  Lord  Wellington's  columns  of 
attack  ascending  the  Guarda  mountain  by  five  different 
roads  or  paths.  This  position,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
country,  was  abandoned  by  the  French  with  much  precipi- 
tation ;  without  one  effort  for  its  defence,  they  hurried  down 
the  only  road  open  to  them,  and  crossed  the  Coa.  Upon 
this  river  they  halted  till  the  3rd  of  May.  By  a  good  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  Massena  held  command  of  some  passes 
to  the  south,  communicated  with  Almeida,  guarded  the 
bridges  and  fords  on  the  Coa,  and  presented  two  bold 
fronts,  covered  by  the  river,  and  connected  by  the  strong 
and  convenient  point  of  Sabugal.  At  daylight  on  the  3rd, 
Wellington  put  his  men  in  motion  :  our  light  division  passed 
the  Coa  on  the  left  of  the  French,  and  drove  in  their  light 
infantry ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced,  and  a 
rain-storm  coming  on  at  the  moment,  the  men  of  our  light 
division  could  not  see  that  they  were  pushing  too  far.  When 
the  weather  cleared  up,  the  French,  perceiving  that  only  a 
imall  force  had  crossed  the  river,  attacked  it  in  columns 
with  cavalry  and  artillery.  Three  times  the  43rd  and  52nd 
regiments  were  driven  back  towards  the  river,  and  three 
times  they  rallied  and  beat  back  their  foes.  Colonel 
*  « Dispatcher,'  vol.  vii.  p,  370. 
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with,  who  was  foremost  in  these  fights,  displayed  as  much 
ability  as  heroism.  Taking  advantage  of  a  small  stone 
enclosure,  he  made  it  good  against  all  assaults.  The  combat 
was  maintained  with  great  fury  by  the  French  ;  but  at  last, 
seeing  that  Picton's  division  had  crossed  the  Coa,  and  that 
our  5th  division  was  pouring  across  the  bridge  of  Sabugal, 
their  whole  army  retreated  upon  Alfayetes  having  sustained 
considerable  loss  in  men  and  also  in  baggage.  This  was 
called  the  combat  of  Sabugal,  in  which  our  light  division, 
•which  did  nearly  all  the  work,  lost  about  200  men.  Lord 
Wellington  recorded  it  m  his  dispatches  as  "one  of  the 
most  glorious  actions  that  British  troops  were  ever  engaged 
in."  On  the  4th,  the  French  were  on  the  extreme  frontier 
of  Portugal,  and  on  the  6th  they  crossed  the  Agueda  into 
Spain,  not  without  a  serious  loss  inflicted  on  their  rear  by  our 
light  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  Thus  terminated  their 
third  and  last  invasion  of  Portugal.  They  left  a  garrison  in 
Almeida,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English  immediately. 
The  horn  of  "  the  spoiled  child  of  victory,"  as  Massena  was 
called  in  the  French  army,  was  sadly  lowered;  and  our 
great  General  had  effected  his  purpose  and  delivered  Portu- 
gal. "Nevertheless,"  says  Captain  Sherer,  "those  public 
men  and  public  prints  at  home,  whose  patriotic  care  it  was 
to  disparage  the  exploits  of  Wellington,  and  to  exalt  the 
generalship  of  the  French,  described  the  retreat  of  Massena 
as  '  a  mere  change  of  position  from  the  Zezere  to  the  AguedaJ 
as  a  manoeuvre  to  lead  the  allies  to  a  distance  from  their 
resources,  and  to  approach  his  own.  Thus  spoke  the  oppo- 
sition, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament;  but  the  people  of 
England  held  very  different  language."  * 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  invading  army  had 
perished.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool : — "  The  enemy's  loss  in  this  expedition  to  Portugal 
is  immense  ;  I  should  think  no  less  than  45,000  men,  includ- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  "f 

I  again  quote  from  an  officer,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
most  of  the  horrors  attendant  upon  Massena' s  retreat : — 

"  A  great  part  of  the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  was 
from  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  peasantry,  who  revenged 
themselves  for  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  on  their 
countrymen  during  the  six  or  seven  months  that  the  French 
had  remained  in  Portugal,  by  killing  every  straggler  whom 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  before  the  heads  of  the 
British  columns  came  up.  They  killed  those  who  fell  be- 
*  '  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke.'  f  '  Dispatches.'  vol.  vii  p.  44£. 
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hind  from  sickness,  as  well  as  those  who  straggled  for  the 
purpose  of  marauding  or  seeking  for  food  ;  they  killed  the 
wounded  who  were  left  behind  for  want  of  means  of  trans- 
port, as  well  as  those  who  dropped  down  from  weakness 
and  fatigue ;  they  killed  them  with  their  knives,  or  dashed 
out  their  brains  with  stones,  or  with  the  long  knobbed  sticks 
which  the  Portuguese  peasantry  carry  on  their  shoulders. 
The  appearance  of  the  British  advance  (for  the  British 
army  always  protected  the  prisoners)  made  the  Portuguese 
leave  their  work  of  death  at  times  unfinished,  and  they  left 
their  victims,  whom  they  generally  stripped  stark  naked, 
to  die  in  the  fields  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  march. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  then  a  very  young  man,  speaks 
from  recollection.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  March,  on  the 
^rpad  from  Payalva  to  Pombal,  that  he  saw  the  first  dismal 
traces  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  :  bodies  of  dead 
soldiers,  carts  broken  down  on  the  road,  carcasses  of  horses  and 
mules  ;  and  from  that  day  till  he  arrived  at  Celorico,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  there  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  he  did  not 
see  numbers  of  dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  fields  right  and 
left  of  the  road,  generally  naked,  most  of  whom  had  no  marks 
of  wounds  from  firearms,  and  had  either  died  of  disease,  of 
which  many  of  them  bore  evidence,  or  had  been  finished 
by  the  peasantry  in  the  manner  described.  One  day  he 
remembers  counting  them ;  and  in  a  few  hours  of  the  march 
he  reckoned  between  100  and  200,  till  he  felt  too  sick  to 
reckon  any  more.  He  became  at  last  familiarized  with  the 
sight,  for  men  become  used  to  any  sight,  however  offensive, 
by  continual  repetition  of  it.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures 
seemed  to  have  crawled  or  been  dragged  out  of  the  road  to 
die  behind  the  loose  stone-walls  with  which  the  fields  are 
enclosed;  and,  on  looking  over  the  stone- walls  into  the 
fields,  they  were  seen  lying  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  or 
more,  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  A  few  were  still  breathing. 
It  was  a  horrid  sight.  He  also  remembers  once  or  twice 
seeing  Portuguese  villagers,  men  and  women,  insulting  and 
kicking  the  bodies  of  dead  Frenchmen  on  the  road,  when 
they  were  properly  reproved  and  driven  away  by  a  British 
non-commissioned  officer.  A  Portuguese  farmer  in  the 
Kstrella  showed  him  the  uniforms  of  four  or  five  French- 
men whom  he  had  surprised  singly,  and  killed  in  his 
neighbourhood  during  the  winter.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Estrella  that  the  work  of  destruction  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  winter  of  1810-11.  The  French 
marauding  parties  went  hunting  for  provisions  in  thos« 
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sequestered  valleys,  and  when  they  fell  upon  a  hamlet  cr 
farmhouse  they  showed  no  mercy  to  the  inmates.  Some- 
times in  the  mountains  they  pounced  upon  several  families 
huddled  together  in  a  cave,  with  a  provision  of  Indian  corn 
or  pulse  to  last  them  for  the  winter.  The  males  were  soon 
despatched,  the  females  spared  for  a  time,  but  not  in  mercy. 
It  happened,  however,  at  times  that  these  marauding 
parties  were  small,  and  they  were  overpowered  by  the 
peasantry,  who  gave  no  quarter. 

"  A  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  men,  of  General  Foy*a 
escort,  on  his  return  from  France,  were  crossing  the  Estrella 
summit  by  Covilhao,  in  the  midst  of  the  winter,  when  they 
were  benighted ;  some  died  of  cold,  and  the  rest,  being 
attacked  in  the  morning  by  the  Portuguese  peasants,  could 
not  use  their  arms,  as  their  fingers  were  benumbed,  and 
they  were  all  killed.  General  Gardanne,  with  a  body  of 
about  3,000  men,  advanced,  in  November  1810,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  with  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  army  of  Masseua ;  he  took  the  road  by 
Sabugal  and  the  Lower  Beira  as  far  as  Cardigos.  They 
were  within  a  few  leagues  of  Massena's  outposts  on  the 
Zezere,  when,  alarmed  at  their  own  situation,  being  nearly 
surroan^ed  by  the  Portuguese  militia,  and  being  afraid  of 
not  meeting  with  Massena  at  last,  they  retired  into  Spain 
with  considerable  loss.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
December,  Massena  sent  a  body  of  2,000  men,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  to  forage,  or,  in  other  words,  to  plunder  the  district 
of  Castellobranco.  The  town  of  Castellobranco  was  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  as  its  situation  was  remote  from  the 
actual  scene  of  warfare,  the  people  were  off  their  guard. 
On  Christmas-eve,  whilst  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  churches,  the  French  rushed  in,  and  a  scene  of  outrage 
and  bloodshed  ensued,  which  is  easie-  to  imagine  than  to 
describe.  Next  morning,  some  ordei  being  restored,  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  division  demanded  of  the  local 
magistrates  a  supply  of  stores,  shoes,  clothes,  &c.,  for  the 
army,  which  being  complied  with,  in  a  few  days  the  French 
quitted  the  place."* 

This  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  system  of  war 
carried  on  by  Buonaparte's  armies,  according  to  his  once 
applauded  principle — "  Let  war  support  war."  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  principle  of  the  Tartar  kind !  The  French  general, 
Foy,  himself,  says,  "  Like  the  avalanche  rushing  down  from 
the  summit  of  the  Alps  into  the  valley  beneath,  our  in- 
*  Audre  Vieusseux,  «  Military  Life  o'  the  Duke.' 
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numerable  armies,  by  their  mere  passage,  destroyed,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  resources  of  a  whole  country.  They  habitually 
bivouacked,  and  where  they  halted  our  soldiers  demolished 
•ouses  which  had  stood  for  half  a  century,  in  order  to  con- 
struct with  their  materials  those  long  right-lined  villages 
which  were  frequently  destined  to  last  but  for  a  day. 
When  forest  timber  was  not  at  hand,  fruit-trees  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  such  as  the  olive,  mulberry,  and  orange-trees, 
were  felled  for  fuel.  Had  they  waited-  for  food  till  the 
administration  of  the  army  served  them  with  rations,  they 
might  have  starved.  The  young  conscripts,  transported  by 
a  magic  power  from  their  homes  to  the  extremities  of 
Europe,  intermingled  all  at  once  with  men  of  all  countries, 
and  irritated  by  want  and  danger,  contracted  a  moral  in- 
toxication, of  which  we  cared  not  to  cure  them,  because  it 

prevented  their  sinking  under  unparalleled  fatigues 

This  disorder  being  considered  inevitable,  it  was  not  possible 
to  fix  its  limits :  it  attached  itself  to  the  war  of  invasion 
like  a  consuming  cancer.  The  scourge  became  still  more 
fearful  when  exasperated  passions  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  were  not  called  by  their  condition  in  life  to 
bear  them.  The  war  between  army  and  people  partook  of 
the  nature  of  civil  war,  in  which  crimes  are  perpetrated 
on  both  sides  which  excite  neither  disgust  nor  horror.  Our 
soldiers,  generous  in  their  relations  with  other  warriors, 
were  inexorable  towards  the  patriot  who  had  taken  up  arms 
to  defend  the  fruit  of  his  garden,  or  the  honour  of  his 
daughter :  the  tool  concealed  beneath  the  garb  of  labour 
seemed  to  them  the  poniard  of  the  disguised  assassin.  The 
military  reports  now  presented  nothing  but  a  series  of 
villages  plundered,  and  towns  taken  by  assault;  and  if  it 
happened  that  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace  transformed 
themselves  into  leaders  of  insurrection,  one  cannot  be 
surprised  that  young  soldiers,  though  accustomed  to  re- 
ligious practices,  threw  aside  their  former  habits,  and  vio- 
lated churches,  convents,  and  even  the  asylum  of  the  grave."* 
Knowing  what  I  know  of  the  French  soldiery,  and  of  the 
temper  and  outrageous  infidelity  of  those  times,  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  part  of  Massena's  army  was,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, "accustomed  to  religious  practices."  But  the  conclusion 
of  all  General  Foy's  remarks  is,  that  fthenever  a  people  are 
determined  not  to  submit  to  the  invader,  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation must  ensue.  We  regret  to  see  this  sentiment  nearly 
•harcd  by  a  gallant  English  officer  ;  who  is  at  the  same  time 
*  Foy,  '  H:stoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule.' 
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an  accomplished  and  eloquent  English  writer.  Napier, 
the  historian  of  our  Peninsular  war,  would  never  have  the 
population  of  a  country  take  up  arms  against  a  regular 
invading  army :  he  would  have  people  trust  for  their  pro- 
tection solely  to  such  regular  forces  as  their  governments 
may  have  in  the  field.  Seeing  what  the  armies  of  their 
country  were,  it  was  well  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  concep- 
tion of  Napier's  system. 

But  let  me  now  quote  Lord  Wellington's  -calm  observa- 
tions to  those  who  asked  why  he  could  not  make  war  like 
the  French,  and  go  on  with  his  army,  as  the  French  troops 
did,  without  pay,  provisions,  or  magazines.  "  The  French 
army  is  certainly  a  wonderful  machine ;  but  if  we  are  to 
form  such  an  one,  we  must  form  such  a  government  as 
exists  in  France,  which  can  with  impunity  lose  one-half  of 
the  troops  employed  in  the  field  every  year,  only  by  the 
privations  and  hardships  imposed  upon  them.  Next,  we 
must  compose  our  army  of  soldiers  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  the  country ;  from  the  good  and  middling, 
as  well  in  rank  as  in  education,  as  from  the  bad;  and  not 
as  other  nations,  and  we  in  particular  do,  from  the  bad  only. 
Thirdly,  we  must  establish  such  a  system  of  discipline  as  the 
French  have ;  a  system  founded  upon  the  strength  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  government,  which  operates  upon  an  army 
composed  of  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sober,  well- 
disposed,  amenable  to  order,  and  in  some  degree  educated. 
When  we  shall  have  done  all  this,  and  shall  have  made 
these  armies  of  the  strength  of  those  employed  by  the  French, 
we  may  require  of  them  to  live  as  the  French  do,  viz.,  by 
authorized  and  regular  plunder  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants, if  any  should  remain ;  and  we  may  expose  them  to 
the  labour,  hardships,  and  privations  which  the  French  sol- 
dier suffers  every  day ;  and  we  must  expect  the  same  pro- 
portion of  loss  every  campaign,  viz.,  one-half  of  those  who 
take  the  field."* 

On  the  10th  of  April,  when  the  last  of  the  French  had 
cleared  out  of  the  country,  his  lordship  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  Portuguese  nation,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
said : — "  The  Portuguese  now  know  by  experience,  that  the 
Marshal- General  was  not  mistaken  either  in  the  nature  or 
the  amount  of  the  evil  with  which  they  were  threatened,  or 
respecting  the  only  remedies  to  avoid  it ;  viz.,  decided  and 
resolute  resistance,  or  the  removal  and  concealment  of  al) 

*  Letter  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley.     '  Dispatches,'  vol.  vii.  p.  M5. 
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property,  and  of  everything  which  could  tend  to  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  enemy,  or  to  facilitate  his  progress. 

"  Nearly  four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  tyrant  of 
Europe  first  invaded  Portugal  with  a  powerful  army.  The 
cause  of  this  invasion  was  not  self-defence ;  it  was  not  to 
seek  revenge  for  insults  offered,  or  injuries  done  by  the 
benevolent  sovereign  of  this  kingdom;  it  was  not  even  the 
ambitious  desire  of  augmenting  his  own  political  power,  as 
the  Portuguese  government  had,  without  resistance,  yielded 
to  all  the  demands  of  the  tyrant ;  but  the  object  was,  the 
insatiable  desire  to  plunder,  the  wish  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity, and  to  enjoy  the  riches  of  a  people  who  had  passed 
nearly  half  a  century  in  peace. 

"  The  same  desire  occasioned  the  invasion  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Portugal  in  1809,  and  the  same  want  of  plun- 
der the  invasion  of  1810,  now  happily  defeated;  and  the 
Marshal- General  appeals  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  army 
during  these  three  invasions,  whether  confiscation,  plunder, 
and  outrage  are  not  the  sole  objects  of  their  attention,  from 
the  General  down  to  the  soldier.* 

"  Those  countries  which  submitted  have  not  been  better 
treated  than  those  which  have  resisted.  The  inhabitants  have 
lost  all  their  possessions,  their  families  have  been  dishonoured, 
iheir  laws  overturned,  their  religion  destroyed,  and,  above 
all,  they  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  honour  of  that 
manly  resistance  to  their  oppressor  of  which  the  people  of 
Portugal  have  given  so  signal  and  so  successful  an  example.** 

He  warned  the  people  of  Portugal,  that,  although  the 
danger  was  removed,  it  was  not  entirely  over— that 'Buona- 
parte might  yet  endeavour  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his 
iron  yoke. 

"They  should  be  unremitting  in  their  preparations  for 
decided  and  steady  resistance;  those  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  learn  the  use  of  them ;  and  those  whose  age 
or  sex  renders  them  unfit  to  bear  arms  should  fix  upon 
places  of  security  and  concealment,  and  should  make  all  the 

*  I  know,  upon  many  unquestionable  authorities,  that  during  this 
retreat,  and  on  other  occasions,  Frenchmen,  holding  the  rank  of  general 
officers,  meanly  plundered  the  people  in  whose  houses  they  had  quartered 
themselves.  The  late  Sir  George  Murray  told  me  that  he  was  once 
quartered  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  Portuguese  family,  which  had 
been  >ocated  the  day  before  by  a  French  General,  who  had  carried  off 
every  thing  that  was  worth  taking,  even  down  to  a  little  silver  ornament 
in  which  the  family  had  served  his  Excellency  the  General  with  toothpicks 
•»-in  the  Portuguese  fashion — after  dinner. 
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arrangements  for  their  easy  removal  to  them  when  the 

moment  of  danger  shall  approach Measures 

should  he  taken  to  conceal  or  destroy  provisions  which  can- 
not be  removed,  and  everything  which  can  tend  to  facilitate 
the  enemy's  progress;  for  this  may  be  depended  upon, — 
the  enemy's  troops  seize  upon  everything,  and  leave  nothing 
for  the  owner.  By  these  measures,  whatever  may  be  the 
superiority  of  numbers  with  which  the  desire  of  plunder  and 
of  revenge  may  induce,  and  his  power  may  enable  the  tyrant 
again  to  invade  this  country,  the  result  will  be  certain."* 

The  people  of  Beira  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  the  open  country  upon  the  advance  of 
Massena  after  the  battle  of  Busaco,  had  caused  a  vast  influx 
of  population  within  or  rather  behind  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  A  part  of  this  living  stream  had  flowed  down  to 
Lisbon,  and  another  had  crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  entering  districts  which  were  safe  from  the  French, 
and  had  not  been  devastated.  These  people  were  assisted 
partly  by  their  own  countrymen  and  partly  by  a  gift  of 
100,0(KU,  voted  by  Parliament,  and  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions raised  in  England.  They  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
cares,  toils,  and  troubles  which  —  apart  from  his  duties 
as  a  military  commander — constantly  beset  Lord  Welling- 
ton ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  but  for  his  exertions 
and  moral  influence,  many  of  those  poor  people  must  have 
perished  for  want.  After  the  exit  of  Massena  they  returned 
to  their  homes,  where  the  poorer  classes  received  further 
assistance  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  in  the 
following  spring. 

Having  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  between  the  Coa 
and  the  Agueda,  his  lordship  set  out  for  the  south  in  order 
to  see  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Guadiana.  For  a  long  tune 
Soult  had  had  his  own  way  i  i  that  quarter  i  but  the  defeat 
of  Marshal  Victor  at  the  ba  ,tle  of  Barrosa,  in  Andalusia, 
by  General  Graham  (the  la*  2  veteran  and  venerable  Lord 
Lynedoch),  the  advance  of  Beresford,  and  other  incidents, 
had  compelled  Soult  to  return  to  Cadiz.  Mortier,  who 
succeeded  Soult  in  command  in  Estremadura,  laid  siege  to 
Campo  Mayor,  a  weak  place  within  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal, and  very  weakly  garrisoned.  The  Portuguese  com- 
mandant was  obliged  to  surrender  at  last.  Marshal  Beres- 
ford, having  been  reinforced  from  the  north  by  Lord 
Wellington,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  22,000  men ;  and 
It  his  appearance,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  French,  evacu- 
*  '  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  vii.  pp.  455-6-7. 
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ating  Campo  Mayor,  withdrew  to  Badajoz,  after  a  warm 
skirmish  with  some  of  the  British  cavalry.  Beresford  had 
received  orders  from  Wellington  to  invest  Badajoz  before 
the  enemy  should  have  time  to  provision  and  repair  that 
fortress  which  they  had  so  recently  taken.  Crossing  th« 
Guadiana,  Beresford  advanced  into  Spanish  Estremadura— 
Mortier  having  retired  before  him — and  placed  his  army  in 
cantonments  to  cover  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  He  began  by 
besieging  and  capturing  Olivenfa.  Affairs  were  at  this  point 
when,  on  the  20th  of  April,  Lord  Wellington  arrived  from 
the  north,  reconnoitred  Badajoz,  and  ordered  Beresford  to 
push  on  the  siege  with  vigour.  Until  that  place  should  be 
recaptured,  the  allied  armies  could  not  safely  penetrate  into 
Spain,  while  the  French  could  command  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  southern  provinces  of  Portugal,  to  which  Badajoz 
was  the  key.  While  arrangements  were  making  for  the 
siege,  his  lordship  was  recalled  to  the  north  by  Massena's 
movements ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  April,  he  was  back  again 
to  his  main  army,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Villa 
Fermosa,  near  the  Coa. 

Having  recruited  his  army  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Salamanca,  and  having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry 
from  Marshal  Bessieres,  Massena  moved  from  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  crossed  the  Agueda  with  40,000  infantry,  5,000 
horse,  and  about  30  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  French  garrison  in  Almeida.  Expecting 
every  day  to  be  superseded  in  his  command,  he  wished, 
before  returning  to  Paris,  to  make  one  eflc>;  t  more  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  military  character.  To  face  him  Lord 
Wellington  could  muster  no  more  than  32,000  men,  of 
which  force  only  1,200  were  cavalry.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, determined  to  fight  rather  than  give  up  the  blockade 
of  Almeida.  He  drew  back  his  army  half-way  between 
the  Agueda  and  the  Coa,  and  placed  it  in  an  extended 
line  on  a  table-land  between  the  two  parallel  rivers, 
Turones  and  Das  Casas,  which  are  both  affluents  of  the 
Agueda ;  his  left,  leaning  on  Fort  Conception,  covered  the 
blockade  of  Almeida ;  his  centre  lay  opposite  the  village 
of  Almeida,  and  his  right  was  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  a  fair 
village,  and  extended  towards  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver, 
on  the  road  to  Sabugal  :  the  whole  length  of  the  line  was 
about  seven  miles.  The  river  Coa  flowed  in  our  rear,  and 
there  was  only  one  bridge  whereby  to  cross  it  in  case  of 
a  retreat,  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom.  The  ground  was 
open  on  the  side  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  which  village  SOOD 
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merited  the  name  of  "  Tlie  Fountains  of  Honour.'*  and 
there  Massena  resolved  to  attack  in  force,  hoping  to  gain 
the  village,  turn  Lord  Wellington's  right,  push  it  upon 
its  centre,  and  then  drive  the  whole  of  that  army  back 
upon  the  Coa  and  its  one  narrow  and  perilous  bridge.  To- 
wards evening,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  French  left,  under 
cover  of  a  hot  cannonade  from  a  ridge  which  commanded 
the  village,  made  a  resolute  assault  upon  Fuentes  de  Onoro. 
They  carried  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  and  drove  the 
English  to  the  upper  part,  where  the  defence  was,  for  a  time, 
confined  to  a  few  strong  houses  and  a  chapel,  which  stood 
upon  a  rock.  But  Wellington,  at  the  opportune  moment, 
sent  down  a  fresh  brigade,  and  the  French  were  driven 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Massena  fed  his  columns 
of  attack  with  more  and  more  reinforcements,  and  the 
struggle  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  was  awful. 
Repeatedly  bayonets  were  crossed  (that  very  rare  occurrence 
in  war),  the  French  and  English  being  occasionally  inter- 
mixed. But  no  French  troops  ever  yet  stood  such  a  contest 
with  the  British  ;  and  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  out  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  village,  and  across  the  Das  Casas  river. 
Completely  foiled  in  this  desperate  effort,  Massena  passed 
all  the  following  day  in  reconnoitering,  and  in  making  plans 
of  attack,  which  were  all  foreseen  by  Wellington  and  pro- 
vided for.  In  the  course  of  that  day  (the  4th  of  May) 
Marshal  Bessieres,  who  had  come  up  and  joined  Massena 
with  a  bodv  of  Buonaparte's  Imperial  Guards,  reconnoitered 
also,  declaring  to  his  impatient  and  irritated  colleague,  that 
great  caution  and  circumspection  would  be  necessary  against 
a  commander  so  skilful  and  troops  so  steady  as  those  now 
before  them.  On  the  morrow  (5th),  as  early  as  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  columns  were  in  motion, 
and  at  about  six  Massena  made  a  grand  attack  on  the  British 
right  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  including  the 
entire  mass  of  his  cavalry.  Some  irregular  Spanish  cavalry, 
under  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  which  Wellington  had  placed  on 
the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver,  at  his  extreme  right,  were  very 
soon  swept  away  ;  and  our  7th  light  division,  and  other 
troops  on  our  right,  had  to  sustain  the  whole  force  and  fury 
of  Massena's  columns.  Our  men  formed  into  squares  ;  but 
the  numerous  French  cavalry  fell  upon  the  7th  division 
before  it  could  effect  that  formation.  The  troops,  however, 
stood  firm ;  and  although  some  were  cut  down  by  Montbrun's 
heavy  horse,  the  enemy  was  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  a  foreign  regiment  in  the 
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ritisf    service,    and  of  the  other  regiments  of   the  7th 
avisi-n.     Lord  Wellington,  however,  considering  his  posi- 
IOD.   too  far  extended  to  the  right,  gave  up  the  ground 
tear  Nava  d'Aver  and  his  communication  with  Sabugal, 
ind    ordered  the  7th  and  light   divisions   to  retire   across 
ihe  plain,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  divisions  to  wheel  back  and 
take   up    a  new  alignement  on  a  steep  ridge  which  runs 
*TOIU  the  Das  Casas  to  the  Turones.     Such  a  movement,  in 
rhe  midst  of  a  battle,  is,  at  all  times,  difficult,  and  never  to  be 
Attempted  except  with  the  steadiest  troops.    At  this  time 
*he,  movement  was  well  executed,  though  under  very  critical 
civcumstances,  for  the  British  squares  had  to  cross  a  vast 
o  pen  plain,  exposed  to  the  charge  of  that  numerous  French 
cavalry,  supported  by  artillery,  the  British  cavalry  being 
too  weak  to  give  much  protection.     The  non-combatants, 
who  had  gathered  behind  the  first  British  line   for  pro- 
tection, were  hurrying  away  in  panic  and  with  loud  lamen- 
tations, being  driven  and  goaded  by  the  French  horsemen 
across  the  plain.    It  was  a  dangerous  hour  for  England! 
and  a  most  trying  one  for  her  greatest  general ! 

"  The  whole  of  the  vast  plain,  as  far  as  the  Turones,  was 
covered  with  a  confused  multitude,  amidst  which  the  squares 
appeared  but  as  specks;  for  there  was  a  great  concourse, 
imposed  of  commissariat  followers  of  the  camp,  servants, 
baggage,  led  horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curiosity,  and, 
finally,  the  broken  piquets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the 
woods.  The  7th  division  was  separated  from  the  army  by 
the  Turones ;  5,000  French  cavalry,  with  fifteeen  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  close  at  hand  impatient  to  charge  ;  the  infantry 
of  the  8th  corps  was  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  horsemen ; 
the  wood  was  filled  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  6th  corps ; 
and  if  the  latter  body  pivoting  upon  Fuentes,  had  issued 
forth,  while  Drouet's  divisions  fell  on  that  village,  while  the 
8th  corps  attacked  the  light  division,  and  while  the  whole  of 
the  cavalry  made  a  general  charge,  the  loose  multitude 
encumbering  the  plain  would  have  been  driven  violently  in 
upon  the  1st  division,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  intercepted 
the  latter' s  fire,  and  broken  their  ranks.  No  such  effort,  how- 
ever, was  made ;  Montbrun's  cavalry  merely  hovered  about 
Craufurd's  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared,  the  cavalry 
took  post  behind  the  centre,  and  the  light  division  formed  a 
reserve  to  the  right  of  the  1st  division,  sending  the  riflemen 
among  the  rocks  to  connect  it  with  the  7th  division,  whi  h  had 
arrived  at  Freneda,  and  was  there  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez. 
At  the  sight  of  this  new  front,  so  deeply  line  with  troorya 
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the  French  stopped  short,  and  commenced  a  heavy  cannon- 
r,de,  which  did  great  execution,  from  the  closeness  of  the 
allied  masses;  but  twelve  British  guns  replied  with  vigour,  and 
the  violence  of  the  enemy's  fire  abated;  their  cavalry  then 
drew  out  of  range,  and  a  body  of  French  infantry  attempt- 
ing to  glide  down  the  ravine  of  the  Turones,  was  repulsed  by 
the  riflemen  and  light  companies  of  the  guards."* 

By  the  movement  which  had  been  effected,  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  now  the  left  of  our  position,  and 
Freneda  beyond  the  Turones  was  our  right.  All  the  time 
of  the  combat  on  the  ridge,  and  the  movement  across  the 
plain,  a  fierce  battle  had  been  going  on  at  Fuentes. 

Massena  had  directed  Drouet  to  carry  the  village  as  soon 
as  Montbrun's  caval  ry  should  turn  our  right.  But  the  village 
was  again  defended  as  stoutly  as  it  had  been  on  the  3rd. 
Again,  there  seemed  different  shiftings  and  changes  of  for- 
tune :  early  in  the  contest  that  noble  Highlander,  Colonel 
Cameron,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  three  brave  regiments 
(the  24th,  71st,  and  79th)  were  driven  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  village,  by  an  attacking  column  of  tremendous  strength. 
At  one  time  the  very  chapel  on  the  rock,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  village,  was  abandoned.  The  upper  part  of  the  village 
was,  however,  stiffly  held ;  and  the  rolling  of  the  musketry 
was  there  incessant.  Lord  Wellington,  having  all  his  re- 
serves in  hand,  detached  considerable  masses  to  the  support 
of  the  regiments  in  Fuentes ;  and  Massena  sent  mass  after 
mass  to  reinforce  General  Drouet.  Having  got  the  71st 
and  79th  into  good  order,  and  having  joined  the  88th  to 
those  two  regiments  which  had  severely  suffered,  Colonel 
Mackinnon  turned  upon  the  French  with  his  infuriated 
brigade : — 

"  Wild  from  the  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given !  " 

and  the  Highlanders  rushed  to  take  vengeance  for  the  fall 
of  noble  Cameron.  The  entire  village  was  recovered ;  and, 
cleared  of  all  the  French,  save  their  dead  and  their  badly 
wounded.  The  battle  was  prolonged  round  the  village, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  till  the  fall  of  night,  when 
Massena's  column  crossed  the  river,  and  retired  to  the  distance 
of  a  cannon-shot  from  its  banks.  The  French  generals  had 
committed  various  and  gross  blunders,  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  officers  who  had  obtained  so  much  celebrity ; 
but  on  the  British  side  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  single  mistake.  Our  total  loss  from  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Napier, (  Hist,  of  War  in  the  Peninsula,'  vol.  iii.  p.  514. 
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fighting  on  the  3rd,  was  235  killed,  1,234  wounded,  and  317 
missing  or  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  far  greater ; 
400  of  their  dead  were  counted  in  the  village  of  Fuentes 
alone,  strewing  the  streets  or  piled  upon  one  another;  many 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  intercepted  letters  showed  that 
from  3,000  to  4,000  had  been  wounded  either  in  the  attacks 
on  the  village  on  the  3rd,  or  in  this  more  general  affair  of 
the  5th. 

The  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  of  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  the  military  fame  of  our  country, 
by  being  a  regular  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the  British  in 
a  position  (forced  upon  Wellington,  unless  he  left  Almeida 
open  to  Massena)  of  no  particular  strength,  and,  indeed,  weak 
at  one  point,  and  fought  with  a  very  inferior  force.  A  good 
part  of  the  disciplined  Portuguese  were  away  in  the  south 
with  Beresford,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  troops 
engaged  were  British-born  soldiers.  Two  of  our  division?, 
the  5th  and  6th,  were  posted  far  on  the  left  to  protect  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  and,  being  observed  all  the  time  by  a 
superior  French  force,  they  could  take  no  part  in  the  engage- 
ments. There  were  only  four  British  divisions  of  infantry, 
one  Portuguese  brigade,  and  about  1,000  horse  actually 
engaged  against  three  entire  corps  of  infantry  and  nearly 
5,000  cavalry ;  for  Montbrun,  expecting  to  decide  the  battle 
by  that  one  coup,  moved  with  all  his  squadrons  when  the 
British  were  traversing  the  open  plain.*  The  Portuguese 
engaged  appear  to  have  done  their  duty  manfully,  although 
they  had  received  no  pay  for  months,  and  had  been  left  by 
their  government  on  their  usual  low  diet. 

Massena  avowedly  fought  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida ;  and  in  that  purpose 
he  completely  failed.  The  French  army  remained  quiet 
throughout  the  6th  and  7th.  Lord  Wellington,  expecting  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle,  threw  up  some  works  in  the  upper 
village,  and  upon  the  position  behind  it.  But  upon  the  8th 
the  French  testified  that  they  would  fight  no  more  there,  by 
withdrawing  from  their  ground;  and  upon  the  10th,  they 
crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain. 

Buonaparte,  before  this,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Massena  was  not  the  man  to  drive  Wellington  out  of 
Portugal,  and  he  had  sent  Marshal  Marmont,  a  younger 
officer,  to  supersede  him.  The  order  by  which  the  former 
u  Favourite  of  Fortune  "  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  com- 

*  •  Wellington  Dispatches.'  Napier,  «  Hi»t.  of  War  in  the  Pjmnsula.' 
Sherer,  '  Military  Memoirs.'  A.  Vieusseux,  « Military  Life  of  the  Duke. 
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niand,  was  harsh,  ungenerous,  and  unfeeling ;  hut  Massena 
had  slight  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  any  one,  and  this 
measure  was  what  Buonaparte  meted  to  nearly  all  his  unsuc- 
cessful generals.  Massena  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  to 
Paris  only  his  son,  and  one  aide-de-camp.  He  had  finished 
his  last  act,  and  played  out  its  last  scene  in  defeat  and  dis- 
grace :  he  appeared  no  more  on  the  stage  where  he  had  first 
presented  himself  as  a  common  sergeant,  a  deserter,  and  a 
traitor.* 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Marshal  Ney,  General  Junot, 
and  General  Loison  repaired  to  .f  aris,  whither  Joseph  Buona- 
parte had  gone  before  them.  They  all  left  behind  them 
evil  names,  and  carried  with  them  hatreds,  jealousies,  and 
fierce  recriminations  of  one  another.  La  guerre  d'E.sp  gne^ 
a  word  of  ill  omen  before  their  return,  took  a  more  sinister 
sound  and  signification  when  Massena,  Ney,  Loison,  and  the 
very  rash  and  talkative  Junot  had  been  a  week  in  the  French 
capital. 

Lord  Wellington  had  frequently  occasion  to  report  the 
humanity  and  generosity  of  his  British  soldiers.  A  few 
days  after  th/e  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Perceval,  then  our  prime  minister,  thanking 
him  for  attending  to  his  charitable  recommendation  in  favour 
of  the  distressed  Portuguese  people,  his  lordship  said,—"  My 
soldiers  have  continued  to  show  to  them  every  kindness  in 
their  power,  as  well  as  to  the  Spaniards.  The  village  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  having  been  the  field  of  battle  the  other 
day,  and  not  being  much  improved  by  this  circumstance, 
they  immediately  and  voluntarily  subscribed  to  raise  a  sum 
of  money,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  inhabitants  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  which  their  properties  had  sustained  in 

*  Massena  was  a  native  of  Nice  and  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
whose  flag  he  deserted  to  join  the  French  Republican  Army,  at  that  time 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

On  his  homeward  journey  through  Spain,  Massena  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  avenging  hands  of  Mina,  and  the  fierce  guerillas  led  by 
that  famouo  chief. 

In  Navarre,  Mina,  the  most  active  and  able  of  the  guerilla  leaders  (with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Porlier),  defeated,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  at  the 
Puerto  d'-Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  1,20C  men,  who  were  escortin-r  a  o<i»- 
voy  of  prisoners  and  treasure  to  France.  Massena,  whose  baynage  wai 
captured,  was  to  have  travelled  with  this  escort,  but,  disliking  tl  f  manner 
of  the  march,  he  had  remained  in  Vittoria  to  wait  a  better  opportunity, 
and  so  escaped.  These  guerilla  bands  were  almost  always  merciless  ;  alter 
the  fight  they  murdered  in  cold  blood  six  Spanish  ladies  wlio,  in  defiance 
of  patriotism,  had  attached  themselves  to  French  officers. — Napier, '  Hist, 
of  War  in  the  Peninsular.' 
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the  contest."*  At  the  same  time  the  wounded  and  the  sick 
Portuguese  soldiers,  having  no  hospitals  of  their  own,  were 
taken  into  our  hospitals,  where  our  men  shared  with  them 
whatever  little  comforts  they  could  procure. 

A  few  days  after  Massena's  retreat,  the  French  garrison  in 
Almeida  evacuated  the  place,  blew  up  some  of  the  works, 
fled  by  night,  and  getting  across  the  Agueda,  joined  their 
main  army,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  400  men,  the 
third  part  of  their  entire  force,  and  the  loss  of  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  everything  except 
the  ragged  clothes  on  their  backs,  their  side-arms,  and 
muskets.  But  for  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  our 
blockading  divisions  scarcely  a  man  of  that  garrison 
could  have  escaped.  Lord  Wellington  was  exceedingly 
annoyed;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  express  his  sentiments 
to  some  of  the  commanding  officers,  who  ought  to  have  been 
better  prepared  for  the  sortie  of  the  French,  seeing  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
fly  by  night,  or  surrender  at  discretion. 

Marmont  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  with  a  firm  hand  ;  but  this  marshal,  find- 
ing that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  continue  the  re- 
treat which  Massena  had  commenced,  retired  to  Salamanca, 
and  put  the  disheartened,  half  naked,  and  half  starving 
army  into  cantonments. 

Lord  Wellington  set  out  once  more  for  the  south.  But 
before  he  could  arrive  on  the  Guadiana,  great  events  had 
taken  place  in  that  quarter.  By  the  4th  of  May — the  day 
which  intervened  between  the  two  conflicts  at  Fuentes— 
Beresford  had  invested  Badajoz.  But  Soult  was  now 
marching  back  from  Seville  to  relieve  and  then  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  that  important  place.  The  departure  from 
Madrid  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  had  left  disposable  a  consi- 
derable body  of  French  troops,  which  that  timid  usurper 
had  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  own  per- 
son and  flitting  ephemeral  government;  some  troops,  too, 
had  been  drawn  from  the  corps  of  General  Sebastiani,  so 
that  Soult,  the  best  or  most  skilful  of  the  French  marshals, 
was  bringing  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  army, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  two  months  before  by 
the  daring  movements  of  General  Graham  in  Andalusia.  In 
the  same  interval,  however,  some  Spanish  generals  and  a 
Spanish  army  had  gradually  collected  in  Estremadura,  to 
co-operate  with  Beresford  in  pressing  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
*  *  Dispatches,'  vol.  vii. 
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If  Marshal  Beresford  had  been  properly  supplied  with  the 
materiel  and  means  of  pushing  the  siege  vigorously,  he 
might — as  the  French  had  then  had  but  little  time  for  pre- 
paration— have  possibly  breached  and  taken  Badajoz  before 
Soult  could  get  near  it ;  but  Beresford  had  hardly  any- 
thing that  was  needful  except  courage  and  good  will  ;  he 
had  scarcely  any  entrenching  tools  ;  his  train  of  artillery 
was  contemptible,  his  cannon  balls  did  not  fit  the  breaching 
guns  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  the  howitzers  were  too 
small  for  his  shells,  and  it  should  seem  that  he  had  with 
him  no  very  skilful  artillery  or  engineer  officer.  The  soil 
was  hard  and  rocky,  and  Beresford's  people,  besides  being 
insufficient  in  number,  were  but  little  accustomed  to  trench- 
ing, mining,  and  the  other  operations  of  sieges.  In  these 
particulars  the  whole  British  prmy  was  defective,  for  it  had 
not  at  the  time  a  single  cor^o  of  saprcers  and  miners.  [If 
the  Government  had  only  thought  of  sending  out  from 
England  a  few  hundred  of  the  men  called  navigators,  with 
their  proper  tools,  our  siege  woik  wouJd.  have  been  done  in 
perfection,  and  with  a  rapidity  which  no  soldiers,  or 
sappers  and  miners,  or  labourers  of  any  other  class  or 
country  could  have  equalled.]  Very  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  siege  when  Beresford  receiveu  intelligence 
that  Soult  was  rapidly  advancing.  This  was  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  May ;  and  on  the  following  morning  our 
General,  far  too  weak  to  attend  to  two  objects  at  once, 
raised  the  siege  and  prepared  to  fight  Soulb  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  on  an  r\pen  field. 

Having  removed  their  artillery,  &c.,  the  allies  took  post 
on  the  memorable  ridge  of  ALBUEB.A  :  they  were  between 
7,000  and  8,000  British  in  fan  try,  several  of  the  Portuguese 
brigades,  which  Beresford  had  so  admirably  disciplined,  the 
Spanish  corps  of  Blake  and  Castafios,  and  about  2,000 
cavalry — in  all  about  27,000  men.  But  the  Spaniards,  who 
formed  more  than  10,000  of  this  total,  had  scarcely  been 
disciplined  at  all,  and  were  but  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
Another  Spanish  brigade,  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espana, 
arrived  at  Albnera  on  the  14th  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  (while  Lord  Wellington  was  still  on  the  Coa),  after  a 
day  of  heavy  rain,  Sonlt  came  up  with  about  19,000  chosen 
infantry,  about  4,000  cavalry,  and  50  guns.  As  at  Fuentes 
<^e  Onoro,  the  ground  was  very  favourable  for  cavalry.  The 
French  marshal  immediately  reconnoitred  our  position,  and 
determined  upon  anattack,in  force,  on  the  right  flank,  which 

I  2 
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was  occupied  by  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  tJae  British  holding 
the  centre,  and  the  Portuguese  the  left. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  French  troops 
were  seen  in  full  motion,  dense  masses  of  infantry  and  clouds 
of  cavalry  rolling  towards  Blake's  division,  while  two  heavy 
columns  of  infantry  and  some  horse,  marching  out  of  a 
\vood,  pointed  towards  the  front  of  the  allied  position,  as  if  to 
attack  the  bridge  and  the  unroofed,  ruined  village  of  Albuera. 
Other  demonstrations  were  made,  as  though  Soult  intended 
to  attack  the  British  centre  in  front ;  but  Beresford  saw  that 
this  was  but  a  feint,  and  he  immediately  sent  the  alert  Colo- 
nel Hardinge  to  request  that  Blake  would  change  his  front 
so  as  to  face  the  French,  who  assuredly  meant  to  attack  the 
Spanish  right.  The  Spanish  general  refused,  doggedly  in- 
sisting that  the  real  attack  of  Soult  was  against  the  centre, 
by  the  bridge  of  Albuera.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been 
that  Blake  knew  very  well  that  if  he  attempted,  with  his 
undisciplined  rabble,  to  change  front,  or  to  make  any  other 
evolution  in  the  presence  of  an  active  and  highly-disciplined 
enemy,  they  would  fall  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  either 
throw  down  their  arms  and  ask  for  quarter,  or  fly— to  be 
pursued  and  cut  to  pieces.  But  when  the  attempt  to  manoeuvre 
had  become  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it  was  when  Colonel 
Ilardinge  gave  Blake  his  order  to  change  front — when  the 
French  were  actually  appearing  on  the  table-land  on  his  right, 
and  getting  ready  to  enfilade  nearly  the  whole  position  of  the 
allies — that  presumptuous,  self-willed  man  proceeded  to  inake 
the  evolution  with  pedantic  slowness.  Andfot  th  with,  attacked 
by  the  French,  the  Spaniards  gave  way  in  disorder,  leaving, 
for  a  moment,  the  British  centre  entirely  exposed,  and  too 
truly  telling  the  English  soldiers  what  little  assistance  they 
were  to  expect  from  such  allies.  The  day  might  have  been 
considered  by  a  less  brave  man  than  Beresford  as  already 
lost.  "Two  thirds  of  the  French  were  in  a  compact  order 
of  battle  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  his  right,  and  his  army, 
disordered  and  composed  of  different  nations,  was  still  in  the 

difficult  act  of  changing  its  front The  Spaniards 

were  in  disorder  at  all  points,  and  Soult,  thinking  the  whole 
ii-my  was  yielding,  pushed  forward  his  columns,  while  his 
reserves  also  mounted  the  hill,  and  General  Ruty  placed  all 
the  batteries  in  position."* 

As  the  heights  the  enemy  had  gained  raked  and  entirely 
commanded  our  old  position,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
every  effort  to  retake  and  maintain  them  ;  and  a  noble  effort 
*  Napier. 
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was  made  by  the  brigades  of  the  2nd  British  division.  The 
1st  of  these  brigades  (General  Colborne's),  while  in  the  act 
of  deploying  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
French  artillery  from  the  ridges  which  Blake  and  his 
Spaniards  ought  to  have  held,  was  attacked  in  front  and 
rear  by  the  French  cavalry  and  the  fierce  Polish  lancers, 
who,  concealed  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  the  thick 
smoke  from  the  firing,  passed  round  the  flank  of  the  hill, 
and  committed  dreadful  havoc.  Wherever  these  Poles  had 
served  the  French — whether  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany, 
Spain,  or  Portugal, — they  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  savage  ferocity  as  much  as  by  their  bravery  and  their 
address  as  light  cavalry.  On  the  present,  as  on  other 
occasions,  these  lancers,  with  their  blood  -  red  pennons 
shaking  under  the  heads  of  their  lances,  rode  madly  over 
the  field  to  spear  the  wounded  and  finish  them  where  they 
fell.  The  tremendous  slaughter  made  upon  Colborne's 
brigade  would,  however,  have  been  still  greater,  if  these 
Poles  had  not  thus  lost  time  in  gratifying  their  unsoldier- 
like  appetite  for  blood  and  death ;  or  if,  instead  of  scattering 
themselves  over  the  hill,  they  had  kept  together  with  the 
French  dragoons,  and  pursued  their  first  advantage,  which 
had  been  chiefly  owing  to  surprise.  Two  British  regiments 
were  almost  annihilated ;  but  the  31st,  (the  left  of  Col- 
borne's brigade  of  three  regiments)  which  fortunately 
had  not  begun  to  deploy,  escaped  the  cavalry  charge 
and  manfully  kept  its  ground  under  Major  1'Estrange. 
While  this  stern  fighting  was  in  progress  on  the  hill,  some 
Spanish  corps,  regardless  that  their  fire  was  falling  fast, 
not  upon  the  French,  but  upon  the  English  ranks,  kept  up 
a  mad,  blind,  unabating  fusilade;  but  when  ordered  to 
advance,  and  succour  men  who  were  perishing  through  the 
celerity  with  which  they  had  rushed  to  cover  and  assist 
them,  no  power  could  move  them  forward.  At  one  time 
Beresford  seized  a  Spanish  ensign  and  dragged  him  forward 
with  the  colours,  hoping  that  the  useless  regiment  would  be 
inspirited  to  follow.  Not  a  man  stirred,  and  the  standard- 
bearer  flew  back  to  his  herd,  as  soon  as  the  marshal  relaxed 
his  grasp.  Houghton's  brigade,  the  next  of  the  two  brigades 
which  had  been  sent  forward  to  recover  possession  of  the  ridge, 
soon  reached  the  summit,  joined  the  immoveable  31st,  and 
maintained  a  most  desperate  struggle  against  an  immensely 
superior  force,  and  against  all  arms  —  artillery,  infantry, 
cavalry,  both  light  and  heavy.  When  we  shall  see  a  well 
tutbenticated  instance  of  the  troops  of  any  other  nation 
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gaining  and  keeping  such  a  position  against  such  odds,  then  we 
may  qualify,  or  waver  in,  our  national  faith  that  the  British 
infantry  is  the  best  in  the  world.*  Houghton's  men,  how- 
ever, fell  fast,  and  his  ammunition,  expended  in  a  rapid, 
sustained  fire,  began  to  fail.  At  the  same  moment  another 
and  a  fresh  French  column  appeared  moving  round  the 
right  flank  of  the  hill.  Marshal  Beresford  now  thought  of 
retreat,  and  it  is  said  that  orders  were  on  the  point  of  being 
issued  to  commence  it.  But  there  was  a  young,  quick-sighted, 
noble-hearted  officer  on  the  field,  who  saw  that  the  battle 
might  yet  be  won.  This  was  Colonel,  now  General  Vis- 
count Hardinge,  who  had  shown  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
activity,  vigilance,  and  address  in  Sir  John  Moore's  unfor- 
tunate campaign,  who  had  been  at  the  side  of  that  general 
on  the  hard  fought  field  of  Coruna  when  he  received  his 
death-wound,  who  had  raised  the  dying  veteran  from  the 
ground,  tried  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  with  his  sash,  and 
then  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  rear,  displaying  the  deli- 
cate tenderness  of  a  woman  united  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
Christian  warrior.  Colonel  Hardinge,  who  was  now  acting 
as  deputy  quarter-master-general  to  the  Portuguese  troops, 
without  waiting  for  Marshal  Beresford's  orders,  hurled 
General  Cole's  division  against  the  French.  With  this 
division,  which  consisted  only  of  the  English  fusilier 
brigade  and  of  one  Portuguese  brigade,  Cole  moved  for- 
ward.  It  was  this  British  fusilier  brigade  that  restored 
the  fight,  and  saved  the  allied  army  from  a  fearful  catas- 
trophe. While  the  Portuguese  brigade,  under  General 
Harvey,  moved  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  the 
right,  and  some  troops  under  Colonel  Abercrombie  moved 
round  on  the  left,  Cole  himself  led  the  matchless  fusi- 
liers straight  up  the  fatal  hill,  which  was  now  completely 
crowned  by  the  French  masses  and  their  artillery.  Two 
or  three  flags  of  regiments  and  six  British  guns  were 
already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  whole  of  Soult's 
reserve  was  coming  forward,  en  masse,  to  reinforce  hia 
columns  on  the  ridge,  from  which  the  31st  and  Houghton's 
thinned  brigade  seemed,  at  last,  on  the  point  of  being  swept. 
On  the  ridge  and  on  the  slopes  the  ground  was  heaped  with 
dead  bodies,  and  the  Polish  lancers  were  riding  furiously 
about  the  captured  English  guns.  But  General  Cole,  at  the 
head  of  his  fusiliers,  moved  steadily  onward  and  upward, 
dispersed  those  savage  lancers,  recovered  our  six  guns,  and 
appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  on  the  right  oi 
*  *  Pict,  Hist/  Reign  of  George  III. 
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Houghton's  brigade  just  as  Abercrombie  took  post  on  ita 
left.  The  military  historian  of  these  exciting  events  haa 
given  a  most  animated  and  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which 
followed.  His  description  has  often  been  quoted  ;  but  it 
would  savour  of  presumption  in  any  man  to  attempt  to  write 
another. 

"  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the 
smoke,  and  rapidly  separating  itself  from  the  confused  and 
broken  multitude,  startled  the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which 
were  increasing  and  pressing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory : 
they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then,  vomiting  forth  a  storm  of 
fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a 
fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled 
through  the  British  ranks.  Sir  William  Myers  was  killed, 
Cole,  and  the  three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawk- 
shawe,  fell  wounded,  and  the  fusilier  battalions,  struck  by 
the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships. 
Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on  their  ter- 
rible enemies,  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult,  by 
voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the 
hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to 
open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself 
bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire  indiscriminately  upon 
friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen,  hovering  on  the  flank, 
threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could 
stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  un- 
disciplined valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the 
stability  of  their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  dark  columns  in  their  front ;  their  measured  tread  shook 
the  ground  ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of 
every  formation;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the 
dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was 
driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest 
edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining 
with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endeavour  to  sustain  the 
fight;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable  con- 
fusion, and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened 
cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep.  The  rain  flowed 
after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1,500  unwounded 
men,  the  remnant  of  6,000  unconquerable  British  soldiers, 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill."  * 

*  Napier,  «  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,'  vol.  iii.  p.  546, 
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"  It  was  observed,"  wrote  Beresford  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  "that  our  dead,  particularly  the  57th  regiment, 
were  lying,  as  they  had  fought,  in  ranks,  and  that  every 
wound  was  in  front."  * 

The  aay  was  now  won  as  Hardinge  had  seen  it  might  be, 
and  Beresford  ordering  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to 
advance,  the  French  retreated  in  dismay  and  confusion 
across  the  Albuera  river.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  firing,  which  had  begun  hotly  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
niornin-r,  ceased.  The  allies  had  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
about  7,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were 
British.  The  French  were  computed  to  have  lost  not  less 
than  9,000  men,  including  two  generals  killed  and  three 
generals  wounded. 

Beresford  warmly  thanked  Colonel  Hardinge  for  the  abili- 
ties he  had  displayed,  and  for  the  exertions  he  had  made, 
arid  properly  praised  the  heroic  conduct  of  Major-General 
W.  Stuart,  Major-General  Cole,  Colonel  Colborne,  Major 
1'Estrange,  and  nearly  all  the  distinguished  officers  who 
survived  the  murderous  conflict,  making  especial  mention  of 
General  Lumley,  who  did  wonders  with  the  comparatively 
weak  cavalry  under  his  command,  "f" 

The  fighting  had  not  been  entirely  on  one  point,  for  the 
French  General  Godinot,  had  made  some  efforts  on  our  left 
and  on  the  village  of  Albuera,  from  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  desist  by  a  threatened  charge  from  Lumiey's 
cavalry.  In  every  crisis  of  the  fight,  and  on  every  part 
of  the  field,  Marshal  Beresford  was  seen  conspicuously  :  and 
if  he  committed  errors  as  a  general,  his  bravery  as  a  man 
ought  to  have  commanded  the  respect  of  many  who  have 
since  treated  his  arrangements  with  unsparing  severity.J 

But  if  censure  was  showered  upon  his  head  for  his  manage- 
ment of  this  battle,  and  for  his  fighting  it  at  all,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  by  his  considerate  and  generous  minded  Com- 
mander-in-chief. Wellington  praised  Beresford  for  having 
raised  he  siege  of  Badajoz  without  loss  of  ordnance  or 
stores,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  battle  of  Albuera  a 
signal  victory,  gained  by  the  marshal  and  his  British  sol- 
diers in  the  most  gallant  manner.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 

*  '  Dispatch  to  Lord  Wellington,'  dated  Albuera,  18th  of  May. 

|  When  the  Polish  lancers  were  on  the  hill-top  butchering  our  two 
unfortunate  regiments,  and  preparing  to  charge  the  31st,  Lumley  rode  at 
a  gallop  to  the  rescue.  The  British  cavalry  charged  nobly.  The  lancers 
were  in  their  turn  taken  in  the  rear;  and  numbers  of  these  desperadoes 
fell  beneath  the  sabres  of  Lumiey's  horsemen! 

*  '  Victories  of  the  British  Army.' 
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the  battle,  his  lordship  wrote  to  Beresford — "Your  loss, 
by  all  accounts,  has  been  very  large. .  . .  You  could  not  bo 
successful  in  such  an  action  without  a  large  loss;  and  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  affairs  of  this  kind  sometimes, 
or  give  up  the  game."  *  His  lordship  joined  to  his  admira- 
tion of  the  battle,  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  favourable 
reports  made  by  Beresford  to  the  Government,  of  the  good 
conduct  of  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  it.  When  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  facts,  he  attributed  the  great 
sacrifices  which  the  battle  had  cost  us,  and  the  unmolested 
condition  of  the  French  after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  to 
the  right  cause. — "  It  was  owing  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
could  not  be  moved."  "  I  should,"  said  his  lordship,  "  feel 
no  anxiety  about  the  result  of  any  of  our  operations,  if  the 
Spaniards  were  as  well  disciplined  as  the  soldiers  of  that 
nation  are  brave,  and  if  they  were  at  all  moveable ;  but  this 
is,  I  fear,  beyond  hope !  All  our  losses  have  been  caused 
by  this  defect.  At  Talavera,  the  enemy  would  have  been 
destroyed,  if  we  could  have  moved  the  Spaniards;  at 
Albuera,  the  natural  thing  would  have  been  to  support  the 
Spaniards  on  the  right  with  the  Spaniards  who  were  next 
to  them;  but  any  movement  of  that  body  would  have 
created  inextricable  confusion ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  right  solely  with  British,  and  thus  the  great  loss 
fell  upon  our  troops.  In  the  same  way,  I  suspect,  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  moving  the  Spanish  troops  was  the 
cause  that  General  Lapena  did  not  support  General  Graham 
at  Barrosa."  f 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  the  day  which  had  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  murderous  conflicts  of  modern  times,  consi- 
dering the  number  of  troops  engaged,  Beresford  improved 
his  position;  his  freshest  troops  were  placed  in  front,  and 
some  hundreds  of  spears  and  flags,  taken  from  the  Poles, 
were  planted  in  defiance  along  the  crest.J  On  the  morrow, 
the  17th  of  May,  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  respec- 
tive positions,  Beresford  fully  expecting  to  be  attacked 
again.  But  the  morning  passed,  and  the  afternoon,  and  the 
evening,  and  the  night,  without  any  movement  on  the  side 
of  Soult;  and  on  the  18th,  Kemmiss  brigade  of  1,500  Eng- 
lish came  up  and  joined  Beresford  on  the  ridge  of  Albuera, 
and  then,  late  at  night,  Soult  began  to  move  off  his 
wounded,  and  to  prepare  for  his  retreat  upon  Seville,  which 
he  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  leaving  behind 

*  «  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  vii.  p.  573.         t  Id.  vol.  vii.  p.  50fc 
J  Sontliey,  '  Hist,  of  the  Peninsular  \Var.' 
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him  800  soldiers,  severely  wounded,  to  the  generosity  and 
humanity  of  the  English.  The  French  marshal  had  no 
doubt  heard  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Wellington.  On  the 
very  next  day  his  lordship  arrived  at  Albuera  with  two 
fresh  divisions,  and  ordered  that  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
should  be  instantly  resumed.  Through  our  deficiency  iu 
cavalry,  Soult's  retreat  was  not  so  much  molested  as  it 
ought  to  have  been ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  lost  some  hun- 
dreds of  men,  and  our  weak  horse  defeated  his  strong  rear- 
guard at  Usagre. 

Trenches  were  opened  before  Badajoz,  and  on  the  5th  of 
June,  a  breach  being  made,  the  assault  was  given.  Through 
various  wants  and  deficiencies  in  our  siege  appointments, 
this  failed  completely,  nor  did  another  attempt  on  the  9th 
prove  more  successful.  These  two  assaults  cost  our  army, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  400  of  our  very  best  men.  On  the 
10th,  his  lordship  received  certain  intelligence  that  Mar- 
mont  was  inarching  from  Salamanca  to  join  Soult  with  the 
whole  of  his  forces,  and  that  Drouet's  corps  was  advancing 
from  Toledo,  and  would  probably  join  Soult  that  very  day. 
He  therefore  fell  back,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
near  Campo  Mayor,  along  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Al- 
though the  French  brought  together  from  60,000  to  70,000 
infantry,  and  8,000  horse,  while  Wellington,  counting 
Portuguese  and  some  Spaniards,  had  not  more  than  56,000, 
of  which  only  3,500  were  horse,  the  two  French  marshals 
would  not  venture  to  attack  him  on  those  heights  ;  and  after 
losing  many  days,  Marmont,  about  the  middle  of  July,  sepa- 
rated from  Soult,  and  marched  back  upon  Salamanca.  This 
rendered  indispensable  a  corresponding  movement  to  the 
northward  on  the  part  of  Wellington ;  and  his  lordship,  leav- 
ing General  Hill  with  one  British  division,  and  the  Portu- 
guese troops  in  the  Alemtejo,  marched  back  to  his  old  line  of 
the  Agueda,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo.  Here  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and,  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  that  fortress,  he 
caused  it  to  be  watched.  Towards  the  end  of  September, 
Marmont,  having  received  large  reinforcements  from  France, 
advanced  to  the  Agueda,  and  by  his  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Wellington  to  with- 
draw to  his  old  position  on  the  Coa — whither  the  French 
did  not  choose  to  follow  him. 

Meanwhile  General  Hill  obtained  signal  successes  in  the 
south.     Marshal  Soult  had  gone  back  again  to  Seville,  and 
to   Cadiz,   to  have  an  eye  upon  the  interminable 
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blockacb  of  the  latter  city.  The  French  general,  Gerard, 
was  left  near  the  Guadiana,  at  Arroyo  Molinos  ;  and  here, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  surprised,  surrounded,  and 
completely  routed  by  Hill,  who  took  1,500  men  and  several 
officers  of  rank  prisoners,  and  seized  the  whole  of  his  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage.  General  Hill  then 
advanced  to  Merida,  where  he  placed  his  troops  in  canton- 
ments. In  all  Spanish  Estremadura  the  French  had  now 
no  firm  footing  except  within  the  walls  of  Badajoz. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1811.  Lord  Welling- 
ton in  the  course  of  this  year,  besides  having  firmly  esta- 
blished his  complete  possession  of  Portugal,  had,  by  his 
operations  within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  given  employment 
to  two  French  armies,  and  prevented  the  French  from  act- 
ing with  vigour  either  against  Gallicia  in  the  north,  or 
against  Cadiz  in  the  south.  He  had  more  than  redeemed 
his  pledge  and  promise  to  retain  possession  of  Portugal,  and 
make  it  a  point  d'appui  for  future  operations  against  the 
French  in  Spain. 

The  opposition  party  at  home,  who  would  have  with- 
drawn the  army  altogether  had  they  been  able,  complained 
loudly  of  the  expense.  His  lordship,  in  striking  language, 
told  ministers  that  it  would  cost  much  more  to  keep  up 
a  defensive  army  at  home. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry,"  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
on  the  23rd  March  1811,  whilst  he  was  following  Massena's 
track  of  devastation,  by  the  light  of  burning  towns  and 
villages,  "  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Government  should  think 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this 
country  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  contest.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  accomplish  them,  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  British  army  were  for  any  reason  to 
withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  and  the  French  government 
were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on 
the  continent,  they  would  incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  Then,  indeed,  would  commence 
an  expensive  contest;  then  would  his  Majesty's  subjects 
discover  what  are  the  miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge ; 
and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants, 
would  be  destroyed,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
military  operations.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  a  witness, 
much  less  an  actor,  in  the  scene ;  and  I  only  hope  that  the 
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King's  Government  will  consider  well  what  I  have  above 
stated  to  vour  lordship,  and  will  ascertain,  as  nearly  as 
it  is  in  their  power,  the  actual  expense  of  employing  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  this  country,  beyond  that  of 
employing  them  at  home  or  elsewhere."* 

The  Spanish  general,  Blake,  did  not  improve  in  military 
skill  or  wisdom  after  the  battle  of  Albuera.  Risking 
another  battle  by  himself  near  Valencia,  he  was,  of  course, 
defeated  by  Suchet.  He  then  shut  himself  up  in  the  city 
of  Valencia  with  his  whole  army — the  last  Spanish  army 
which  had  remained  in  the  field — and  there,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1812,  he  capitulated  with  18,000  soldiers, 
23  general  officers,  and  between  300  and  400  guns.  Again, 
a  loud  noise  was  made  by  our  opposition.  "  I  believe," 
observed  Lord  Wellington  at  the  time,  "  there  is  no  man 
who  knows  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  province,  and  has 
read  Suchet's  account  of  his  action  with  Blake  on  the 
25th  of  October,  who  does  not  believe,  that  if  Blake  had 
not  fought  that  action  Valencia  would  have  been  safe.  Are 
the  English  ministers  and  generals  responsible  for  the  blun- 
ders of  Blake  P"f 

Unfortunately,  during  this  year,  1811,  the  French  had 
obtained  great  successes  against  the  unassisted  Spaniards  on 
the  distant  eastern  coast.  Under  the  butcher,  Suchet,  they 
took  Tarragona  by  storm,  and  committed  a  massacre  on  the 
unarmed  population,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Still  the 
brave  Catalonians  continued  undismayed  and  firm  in  their 
resistance ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  they 
received  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  armament.  On  that 
eastern  coast  the  loss  of  the  French  had  been  immense  ; 
and,  while  they  had  been  capturing  towns  and  fortresses  in 
Catalonia,  the  brave  Baron  d'Eroles,  with  a  flying  column, 
passed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  swept  a  good  part  of 
Gascony,  and  returned  back  to  his  own  mountains  with 
corn,  cattle,  and  a  good  round  contribution  in  money. 

In  the  south  the  French  vainly  pressed  their  blockade 
of  Cadiz.  Ballasteros,  supported  by  Gibraltar  and  the 
mountains  of  Ronda,  kept  the  field  with  about  8,000  parti- 
sans, harassing  the  French  with  dreadful  long  marches  and 
frequent  skirmishes,  baffling  and  cutting  up  a  good  part  of 
the  pursuing  column  of  Godinot,  and  causing  that  French 
general  so  much  mortification,  that  he  went  crazy,  and  shot 
Himself. 

*  €  Dispatches,'  vol.  vii.  p.  392.  f  Id.  vol.  viii.  p  520. 
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Campaign  of  1812. — LORD  WELLINGTON,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Frenada,  had  been  preparing  the  means  of 
recapturing  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  These  cares 
had  occupied  him  ever  since  he  retired  before  Soult  in 
the  preceding  autumn.  Great  things  were  done  secretly 
and  without  any  noise.  Under  the  appearance  of  repairing 
and  fortifying  Almeida,  he  had  collected  there  a  battering 
train,  and  abundant  stores.  A  portable  bridge  on  trestles 
was  also  constructed  in  the  same  place.  He  also  effected  the 
formation  of  a  commissariat  waggon-train,  with  several 
hundred  waggons  constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
supersede  the  rude  carts  of  Portuguese  construction  which 
had  been  hitherto  used  as  a  means  of  transport  for  the 
army,  but  which  would  have  often  proved  quite  ineffectual 
without  the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of  Spanish  mules  and 
muleteers,  which  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  British  army.  By  the  exertions  of  the  engineer 
officers,  the  river  Douro  had  been  rendered  navigable  as  far 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Agueda ;  that  is  to  say,  forty  miles 
higher  than  boats  had  ever  before  ascended  it.  All  this  was 
done  with  so  little  outward  bustle  and  show,  that  Marmont 
does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  any  attack  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The 
French  marshal  had  placed  his  army,  the  "  Army  of  For- 
tugal,"  in  extensive  cantonments  about  Placencia  and  Tala- 
vera,  towards  the  Tagus,  and  had  detached  part  of  it  east- 
ward towards  La  Mancha,  and  two  divisions  to  the  north, 
to  occupy  the  Asturias.  Suddenly  Lord  Wellington,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  moved  his  head-quarters  forward  to 
Gallegos,  and  on  the  8th  part  of  the  army  crossed  the 
Agueda,  and  immediately  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  * 

That  very  night  an  external  redoubt,  on  a  hill,  called  the 
Great  Teson,  was  stormed  by  a  party  of  our  light  division  ; 
by  the  15th  two  strongly  fortified  convents  outside  the  walls 
were  earned  by  assault,  our  second  parallel  was  completed, 
and  fresh  batteries  were  established.  Two  practicable 
breaches  were  made  on  the  19th,  and  that  very  evening 
orders  were  given  to  storm  the  place.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  Marmont  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  garrison. 
The  assault  was  made  by  two  breaches  and  by  the  gate  of 
St.  Jago,  and  in  Jess  than  half  an  hour  the  Allies  were  in 
*  A,  V  msseux, '  Military  Life.' 
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possession  of,  and  formed  on  the  ramparts;  and  then  the 
t'rench  garrison  surrendered.  *  But  the  fighting  had  been 
awful,  and  an  accident  had  swelled  our  great  loss,  General 
Mackinnon  and  many  of  his  men  having  been  blown  up 
by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  on  the  ramparts.  General 
Craufurd,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  light  division,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  soon  died ;  General  Vandeleur  and 
Colonel  Colborne  were  wounded  less  seriously,  as  was  also 
Major  G.  Napier,  who  led  one  of  the  storming  parties,  and 
who  was  not  hit  for  the  first  time.  The  total  loss  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese  amounted  to  about  1,000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  about  the  same, 
besides  1,700  prisoners.  More  than  300  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
battering  train  complete,  an  armoury  of  small  arms,  a  well- 
stocked  arsenal,  and  military  stores  of  all  descriptions,  were 
found  in  the  place.  Marshal  Marmont  had  collected 
60,000  men,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Salamanca,  nothing 
doubting  of  success ;  when,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay, 
he  learned  that  the  British  flag  was  flying  on  the  walls,  that 
the  trenches  were  filled  in,  and  the  breaches  already  in  a 
defensible  state. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz  passed  unanimously 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  England  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his 
brave  army,  annexed  to  the  title  an  annuity  of  2,000/.  In 
the  debate  in  the  Lower  House,  when  the  grant  was  proposed, 
Mr.  Canning  stated  that  a  revenue  of  5,000/.  a  year  had  been 
granted  to  Lord  Wellington  by  the  Portuguese  government 
when  they  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimeira ; 
that  as  Captain- General  of  Spain,  5,000£.  a  year  had  been 
offered  him,  and  7,000/.  as  Marshal  in  the  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, all  of  which  he  had  declined,  saying,  "  he  would  re- 
ceive nothing  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  their  present 
state ;  he  had  only  done  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
country  alone  he  would  look  for  reward."f 

Marshal  Marmont  retired  again  to  Valladolid,  his  troops 
exhausted  by  forced  marches  which  had  no  result,  and  him- 
self unable  to  comprehend  what  next  objects  his  dangerous 
adversary  might  have  in  view. 

His  lordship's  first  object  of  all  was  to  take  Badajoz  before 
Marmont  and  Soult  could  unite  for  its  defence.  Having 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  viii.  p.  549. 
t  «  Parliamentary  Register.'    *  Annual  Register  for  1812.' 
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repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  handed  over  ifce 
command  of  the  place  to  a  Spanish  general  on  the  5th  of 
March,  he,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  began  to  move 
to  the  south,  leaving  one  division  of  his  army  on  the  Agueda. 
Again  his  preparations  were  carried  on  with  all  possible 
secrecy.  The  artillery  for  the  siege  was  embarked  at  Lis- 
bon for  a  fictitious  destination,  then  transshipped  at  sea  into 
small  craft,  in  which  it  was  conveyed  up  the  Setubal  river 
to  Alcacer  do  Sol,  and  thence  by  land  across  the  Alemtejo 
to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  In  this  manner  fifty-two 
heavy  guns  and  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  powder,  shot,  and  shell,  were  got  up  to 
Badajoz  before  the  French  knew  anything  about  it.  But 
the  exertions  and  anxieties  all  this  had  cost  Lord  Wellington, 
had  nearly  broken  up  even  his  iron  constitution. 

On  the  16th  March  our  army  crossed  the  Guadiana,  and 
Bidajoz  was  immediately  invested,  while  several  of  our  divi- 
sions advanced  to  Llerena  and  Merida  to  cover  the  siege. 

When  Lord  Wellington  thus  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  its 
garrison  consisted  of  5,000  effective  men,  under  the  command 
of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  Phillipon,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success,  and  who  had  been  labour- 
ing for  many  months  to  increase  its  strength  and  to  provide 
means  of  destruction  for  its  assailants.  More  guns  had  been 
mounted,  more  retrenchments  made,  more  covered  ways 
established,  more  shafts  sunk,  and  more  mines  formed ;  the 
place  had  been  well  provisioned  and  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  had  been  expelled  from  it.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in  time  and  means 
Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it.  Although  his 
battering  train  was  respectable,  he  was  unprepared  to  under- 
take a  slow  formal  siege.  Mortars  he  had  none— his  miners 
were  few  and  inexperienced — and  if  his  operations  were 
delayed,  an  advance  of  the  French  armies,  or  even  stormy 
weather,  must  certainly  interrupt  the  investment.* 

While  getting  ready  for  his  first  assault  on  the  out- 
works, his  lordship's  attention  was  distracted  and  his  spirit 
vexed  by  intelligence  from  the  south.  He  received  a  letter 
from  Don  Carlos  d'Espana  stating  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
provisioned  for  only  twenty-three  days,  that  the  garrison 
had  no  money,  that  the  repairs  of  the  works  could  not  be 
completed  unless  his  lordship  sent  back  some  English  work- 
men, and,  finally,  that  if  Marmont  should  only  establish  a 
single  division  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  that  place, 
*  Maxwell.  « Life  of  the  Duke,'  vol.  ii.  p.  449 
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whose  reduction  had  cost  so  much  British  blood  and  trea- 
sure, must  assuredly  pass  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Lord  Wellington,  who  had  reduced  his  own  magazines  to 
provision  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  who  had  almost  emptied  his 
military  chest  by  leaving  12,000  dollars  to  repair  the  works, 
was  justly  incensed;  and  he  wrote  to  the  incapable  Don,— 
"  The  report  which  you  make  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  distresses 
me  much.  I  had  hoped  that  when,  by  the  labour  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Government,  I  had,  in  concert  with  General  Cas- 
tanos,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  made  secure  from  a 
coup-de-main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I 
should  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency  that,  for  want 
of  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
are  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
objects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
at  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  Excellency  can  be  in 
earnest?  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cannot  furnish  fifteen 
or  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters  for  the 
repair  of  this  important  post  ?  How  have  all  the  great 
works  been  performed  which  we  see  in  your  country  ? 

"  But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
reflection  that  everything,  as  well  of  a  military  as  of  a 
laborious  nature,  must  be  performed  by  British  soldiers. 

...  In  writing  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  I  do 
not  mean  to  make  any  reproach.  I  wish  only  to  place  upon 
record  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred,  and  to  show  to  your 
country,  and  to  my  country  and  to  the  world,  that  it'  this 
important  place  should  fall,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  plans  important  to  Spain,  in  order  to  go  to  its 
relief,  the  fault  is  not  mine."* 

Five  days  after  writing  this  letter,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
his  lordship  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Picurina, 
an  advanced  post,  separated  from  Badajoz  by  the  small  river 
Rivillas.  That  post  was  bravely  carried  by  storm  ;  and,  on 
the  26th,  two  breaching  batteries  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
town,  in  the  midst  of  rainy,  deplorable  weather. 

In  the  mean  time,  Soult  was  collecting  his  disposable  force 
at  Seville  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  Marmont,  in  order 
to  effect  a  diversion,  entered  Portugal  by  Sabugal  and  Pena- 
macor,  and  ravaged  the  country  east  of  the  Estrella.  This 

*  Dated  Camp  before  Fedajoz,  20th  March  1812.—'  Dispatches/  vol. 
viii.  p.  668. 
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compelled  Lord  Wellington  to  accelerate  the  operations  of 
the  siege.  On  the  6th  of  April,  three  breaches  having 
become  practicable,  orders  were  given  for  the  assault  in  the 
evening.  The  various  divisions  passed  the  glacis  under  a 
tremendous  fire  from,  the  garrison,  which  greatly  thinned 
their  ranks ;  they  descended  into  the  ditch,  and  ascended  the 
breaches,  but  here  they  found  obstacles  which  appeared 
insuperable.  Planks  studded  with  iron  spike-like  harrows, 
and  chevaux-de-frize  formed  of  sword-blades,  effectually 
stopped  the  way,  and  the  ramparts  and  neighbouring  build- 
ings were  occupied  by  light  infantry,  which  showered  their 
volleys  upon  the  assailants  Shells,  hand-grenades,  every 
kind  of  burning  composition,  and  missiles  of  every  sort, 
were  hurled  at  them.  At  last  (about  the  hour  of  midnight), 
Lord  Wellington  ordered  them  to  withdraw,  just  as  a  report 
same  that  General  Picton's  division  had  taken  the  castle  by 
2scalade,  and  soon  after  General  Walker's  brigade  also 
entered  the  town  by  escalade  on  the  side  of  the  Olivenga 
gate.  The  other  divisions  then  formed  again  for  the  attack 
of  the  breaches,  when  all  resistance  ceased.  The  French 
governor,  Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  escaped  across 
the  Guadiana  to  Fort  San  Christoval,  where  he  surrendered 
the  following  morning.  Many  excesses  and  outrages  were 
committed  by  the  soldiers,  until  severe  measures  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Wellington  restored  order.  The  prisoners,  how- 
ever, were  spared. 

"  Never,"  says  Colonel  Jones, — "  probably  never  since  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder,  were  men  more  seriously  exposed 
to  its  action."*  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been  dreadful : 
including  the  Portuguese,  72  officers  and  963  men  were 
killed,  and  306  officers  and  3,480  men  wounded.  Covered 
as  they  were,  the  French  lost  from  1,200  to  1,500  men 
during  the  siege  and  in  the  assault.  Philippon,  in  surren- 
dering with  the  survivors  of  the  garrison,  gave  up  from 
3,000  to  4,000  prisoners,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Eng- 
lish, who  had  been  collected  in  Badajoz  as  a  safe  depot. 
Writing  to  Colonel  Torrens,  the  day  after  this  dearly- 
bought  triumph,  his  lordship  said, — "  Our  loss  has  indeed 
been  very  great ;  but  I  send  you  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool 
which  accounts  for  it.  The  truth  is,  that,  equipped  as  we 
are,  the  British  army  is  not  capable  of  carrying  on  a  long 
(siege."  This  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  has  not  been 
found;  but  from  documents  in  the  Ordnance- office,  and 
from  other  sources,  it  appears  that  it  recommended  the 
*  '  Hist,  of  Sieges.' 
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immediate  formation  of  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners ;  the 
want  of  such  an  establishment  with  the  army  being  a  chief 
cause  of  the  great  loss  of  lives  in  our  sieges.*  Our  military 
histoiian  has  ably  vindicated  these  sieges,,  showing  the 
relation  they  had  with  other  transactions,  and  with  nume- 
rous and  remote  considerations:— "Many  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's proceedings,*'  he  observes,  "might  he  called  rash, 
and  others  timid  and  slow,  if  taken  separately ;  yet  when 
viewed  as  parts  of  a  great  plan  for  delivering  the  whole 
Peninsula,  they  will  be  found  discreet  or  daring,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted  :  nor  is  there  any  portion  of  his  cam- 
paigns that  requires  this  wide- based  consideration  more 
than  his  early  sieges;  which,  being  instituted  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  art,  and  unsuccessful,  or,  when  successful, 
attended  with  a  mournful  slaughter,  have  given  occasion 
for  questioning  his  great  military  qualities,  which  were, 
however,  then  most  signally  displayed."f 

It  was  not  until  daybreak  on  the  7th  of  Aj>ril,  that  his 
lordship  was  completely  master  of  Badajoz.  On  the  8th9 
Soult  collected  his  army  at  Villafranca,  between  Llerena 
and  Merida,  at  a  short  distance  from  Badajoz ;  but  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  that  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  long 
before  daylight,  he  began  to  retreat  once  more  to  Seville. 
Again  the  French  were  warmly  pursued  by  the  British 
cavalry,  who  cut  up  Soult's  rear-guard  at  Villa  Garcia.  J 

By  the  13th,  Wellington  was  again  in  motion  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  to  drive  Maimont  out  of  Beira,  and 
to  make  sure  of  Cimlad  Rodrigo,  which  was  blockaded  by 
one  of  the  marshal's  divisions,  and  w;is  certainly  not  safe 
with  its  Spanish  garrison.  On  learning  tliat  he  was  in 
motion,  Marmont  withdrew  with  all  possible  speed  into 
Spain,  and  again  retreated  to  Salamanca.  His  lordship's 
head-quarters  were  again  between  the  0<>a  and  the  Agueda, 
at  Fuente  Gumaldo,  where  they  remained  till  the  middle  of 
June,  nothing  of  importance  occurring  in  that  quarter  during 
the  interval.  But  Wellington  had  left  General  Hill  with  a 
good  force  in  the  south,  and  Hill,  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  rapidity,  daring,  and  skill,  attacked  and  carried  by 
brilliant  coupx-de-main  the  strong  forts  the  French  had 
erected  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagusto  protect  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  secured  the  communications  between  their  armies  of 
the  north  and  south.  By  this  operation  Marmont  was  cut  off 

*  See  Note  by  Colonel  Gurwood  in  '  Wellington  Diipatcheg/  vol.  is, 
t  W.  Napier,  •  Hist,  of  the  War  in  tue  femnsula.' 
J  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  u. 
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from  Soult,  and  Soult  from  Marmont.  Moreover,  Hill's  rapid 
movements  in  Estremadura  carried  consternation  among  the 
French  in  Andalusia,  where  nothing  could  be  done  against 
Cadiz,  and  where  Marshal  Victor  had  been  previously  foiled 
by  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  a  very  weak  garrison  thrown 
into  the  old  Moresque  fortress  of  Tarifa  on  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Wellington,  having  completed  his 
preparations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  broke  up  from  his 
cantonments  with  about  40,000  men,  leaving  General  Hill  on 
the  Tagus,  near  Almaraz,  with  about  12,000  more.  On  the 
17th,  he  appeared  before  Salamanca,  to  the  surprise  of  Mar- 
mont, who  retired  on  his  approach,  leaving  about  800  French 
in  some  forts,  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  convents,  which 
commanded  the  only  bridge  which  crossed  the  river  Tonnes 
into  the  town.  The  allied  army  forded  the  river  and  entered 
Salamanca,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
scandalously  treattd  by  the  enemy.  His  lordship  himself 
wrote, — "  They  have  now  been  suffering  for  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  time  the  French,  among  other 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  have  destroyed  thirteen  out 
of  twenty-five  convents,  and  twenty -two  of  twenty -five 
colleges,  which  existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."  • 
The  convent  forts,  which  were  found  to  be  of  great  strength, 
were  immediately  invested  by  General  Clinton's  division : 
Marmont  retired  to  Toro  on  the  Douro,  and  the  British 
advance  took  up  a  position  at  San  Christoval,  a  few  miles  ia 
front  of  Salamanca.  In  a  rash  attempt  to  carry  the  forts 
by  escalade,  Major-general  Bowes  was  slain,  and  120  men 
were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  20th,  Marmont,  wheeling 
round,  came  in  front  of  our  position  at  San  Christoval,  and 
made  a  demonstration  with  his  cavalry,  which  brought  on  a 
skirmish,  but  nothing  more.  The  French  marshal  remained 
in  our  front  all  that  night  and  all  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
following  night  established  a  post  on  our  right  flank,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  deprived  Wellington  of  an 
advantage  which  might  eventually  be  of  importance.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  morning,  the  22nd,  that  post 
was  attacked  by  the  hero  of  Barrosa,  General  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  who  drove  the  French  from  the  ground  imme- 
diately with  some  loss.  "  Our  troops  conducted  themselves 
remarkably  well  in  this  affair,  which  took  place  in  the  view 
of  every  man  of  both  armies.*'*  Marmont  retired  during 
that  night;  and  on  the  following  evening  he  posted  hi» 
*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  ix.  p.  239.  f  Id.  vol.  ix. 
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army  with  its  right  on  some  heights,  its  centre  at  Aldet 
Rubia,  and  its  left  on  the  Tormes.  There  was  no  mistaking 
his  intention, — he  wanted  to  communicate  with  and  aid  the 
garrisons  in  the  convent  forts  at  Salamanca,  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tormes.  Wellington  changed  his  front,  and 
extended  his  troops  so  as  to  cover  Salamanca  completely, 
retaining  the  power  of  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Tormes, 
and  of  concentrating  his  army  on  any  one  point  at  a  short 
notice.  More  than  once  Marmont  made  a  false  move,  and 
exposed  himself  to  attack ;  but,  for  the  present,  his  adversary 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  avail  himself  of  his  opportu- 
nities. Every  effort  that  Marmont  could  make  for  the 
relief  of  the  forts  was  completely  baffled ;  those  forts  had 
all  surrendered  or  been  taken  by  the  27th ;  and  thereupon 
the  marshal  retreated  once  more.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
Marmont  was  in  a  strong  position  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Douro,  and  Wellington  in  lines  on  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river,  the  British  and  Portuguese  facing  the  French. 
Marmont,  who  is  taxed  with  being  rather  too  fond  of  dis- 
playing his  skill  in  directing  the  movements  of  large  masses 
of  men,  changed  front  repeatedly,  marched  and  counter- 
marched, and  perplexed  his  own  people  far  more  than  his 
able  opponent  by  numerous  and  complicated  manoeuvres.  In 
the  interval,  the  French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  Bonnet's 
division,  which  had  marched  from  the  Asturias,  not  without 
having  been  harassed  by  the  guerillas.  On  the  llth  of  July, 
Marmont  threw  two  divisions  across  the  Douro  at  Toro, 
when  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  the  left  to  concentrate 
it  on  the  Guarena,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro.  On  the  same 
night,  the  two  French  divisions  recrossed  the  Douro  where 
they  had  crossed  it  in  the  morning,  and  then  Marmont,  with 
his  whole  army,  ascended  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  to 
Tordesillas.  Here  he  again  crossed  over  to  the  southern 
bank,  and  thence,  making  a  forced  march,  assembled  at 
Nava  del  Key  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th,  he  attempted  to 
cut  off  Wellington's  right  wing ;  but  his  troops  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  charges  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  cavalry, 
and  the  smart  advance  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  light 
infantry.  By  his  manoeuvres,  however,  Marmont  had  now 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  his  communications  with  Joseph 
Buonaparte  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  advanc- 
ing from  Madrid  to  join  nim. 

The  two  armies  of  Marmont  and  Wellington  were  now 
in  line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  narrow  Guarena.  But 
Qn  the  '20th,  the  French  marshal  crossed  that  stream  on 
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Wellington's  right,  and  advanced  towards  the  Tonnes,  in 
the  design  of  cutting  off  his  communications  with  Salamanca 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  must  not  be !  Wellington's 
columns  were  in  motion  as  soon  as  Marmont's,  and  during 
part  of  that  day's  march,  the  two  hostile  armies  moved 
towards  the  Tormes  in  parallel  lines,  and  within  half 
cannon-shot  of  each  other.  This  striking  spectacle  has 
been  described  by  several  British  officers  who  were  eye- 
witnesses. 

"  A  sight  more  glorious,  and  more  solemn,  war  does  not 
often  present.  Ninety  thousand  combatants  marched  side 
by  side,  as  it  were,  without  collision,  each  host  admiring  the 
array  of  its  opponent,  all  eyes  eager  in  their  gaze,  and  all 
ears  attent  for  the  signal  sound  of  battle."  * 

"  Nothing  intervened  to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  columns 
of  enemies  that  thus  continued  to  pursue  their  course  with- 
out the  least  obstacle  to  prevent  their  coming  into  instan- 
taneous coi  tact ;  for  the  slightest  divergement  from  either 
line  of  march  towards  the  other,  would  have  brought  them 
within  musketry  distance.  I  have  always  considered  this 
day's  march  as  a  very  extraordinary  scene,  only  to  have 
occurred  from  the  generals  opposed  commanding  highly 
disciplined  armies,  each  at  the  same  time  pursuing  an  object 
from  which  he  was  not  to  be  for  an  instant  abstracted  by 
minor  circumstances;  the  French  marshal  pressing  forward 
to  arrive  first  on  the  Tormes,  Lord  Wellington  following 
his  motions,  and  steadily  adhering  to  the  defensive,  until 
substantial  reasons  appeared  to  demand  the  adoption  of  a 
more  decided  conduct No  spectator  would  have  ima- 
gined that  the  two  immense  moving  columns  that  filled  the 
whole  country,  and  seemed  interminable — being  lost  to  the 
eye  in  dust  and  distance — composed  two  armies,  animated 
with  earnest  desires  for  the  destruction  of  each  other,  but 
who,  although  possessed  of  numerous  artillery  and  cavalry, 
were  persevering  on  th«;ir  way,  as  if  by  mutual  consent 
refraining  from  serious  hostility,  until  arrived  at  the  arena 
destined  for  the  grtat  trial,  to  which  either  was  now  advan- 
cing with  confidence  and  without  interruption.""!" 

Wellington's  determinations  were  to  recross  the  Tormes, 
if  Marniont  should  cross  it ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as 
he  could ;  not  to  give  up  his  communication  with  Ciudad 
Kodrigo;  and,  above  all,  not  to  fight  a  battle  unless  under 
very  advantageous  circumstances,  or  under  absolute  neces- 

*  M.  Slierer,  '  Military  Memoirs.' 

7  Colouel  Lcith  Hny,  '  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.' 
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nty.  He  saw  that  there  was  not  much  to  be  got,  or  to  be 
boped  for,  by  advancing  into  Castile.  The  wheat  harvest 
had  not  yet  been  reaped ;  and  even  if  he  had  had  plenty  of 
money — which  he  had  not — he  could  not  have  procured 
anything  from  the  country;  for  he  could  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  French,  who  were  laying  waste  whole  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence  of  unripe 
wheat.*  To  the  British  general  the  keeping  open  of  com- 
munications was  almost  everything;  while  to  the  French 
general,  who  had  not  to  look  to  legitimate  or  regular  sup- 
plies, it  was  next  to  nothing.  Both  Soult  and  Massena  had 
contrived  to  live  in  Portugal  for  months  when  all  their 
communications  had  been  cut  off;  and  now  Marmont,  for  a 
certain  time,  could  do  as  much  in  Spain.  Even  at  this 
moment  he  had  been  surrounded  for  six  weeks,  and  scarcely 
even  a  letter  had  reached  him.  "  But,"  said  Wellington, 
"  the  system  of  organized  rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary discipline  so  long  established  in  the  French  armies, 
enable  it  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than 
we  have.  Any  movement  upon  his  flank,  therefore,  would 
only  tend  to  augment  the  embarrassments  of  our  own 
situation,  while  it  would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  that 

of  the  enemy I  have  invariably  been  of  opinion 

that,  unless  forced  to  fight  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one 
should  not  be  fought  by  the  Allied  Army,  unless  under  such 
favourable  circumstances  as  that  there  would  be  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Allied  Army  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
field,  while  that  of  the  enemy  should  not.  Your  lordship 
will  have  seen  by  the  returns  of  the  two  armies  that  we  have 
no  superiority  of  numbers  even  over  that  single  army  im- 
mediately opposed  to  us;  indeed,  I  believe  that  the  French 
army  is  of  the  two  the  strongest,  and  it  is  certainly  equipped 
with  a  profusion  of  artillery  double  ours  in  number, 
and  of  larger  calibres.  It  cannot  therefore  be  attacked 
in  a  chosen  position  without  considerable  loss  on  our  side. 
To  this  circumstance  add,  that  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mar- 
mont's  army  is  to  be  joined  by  the  king's,  which  will  be 
10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry, 
and  that  troops  are  still  expected  from  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of  the  south ;  and  it 

*  '  Dispatches/  vol.  ix.    Letter  from  Lord  Wellington  tn  Farl  Baiimr&t, 
4ated  near  Salamanca,  2.1st  July. 
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will  be  seen  that  I  ought  to  consider  it  almost  impossible  to 
remain  in  Castile  after  an  action,  the  circumstances  of  which 
should  not  have  been  so  advantageous  as  to  have  left  the 
Allied  Army  in  a  situation  of  comparative  strength,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  much  weakened.  I 
have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes  if  the  enemy 
should ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  give  up  our  communication  with  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo ;  and  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  or  it  should  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary." * 

By  advancing  even  the  short  distance  he  had  done  into 
Spain,  his  lordship  had  compelled  Marmont  to  abandon  the 
Asturias,  by  calling  to  his  aid  Bonnet  and  every  French  soldier 
that  was  there ;  he  had  afforded  encouragement  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  fresh  armies;  he  had 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  French  from  several  remainirg 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  compelled  them  to  leave 
Madrid  in  a  very  weak  state.  On  commencing  his  forward 
movement,  he  was  justified  in  calculating  upon  a  chance  of 
out-manoeuvring  the  French  marshal ;  and  any  brilliant  suc- 
cess on  his  part  was  almost  sure  to  compel  Soult  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  if  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Anda- 
lusia. Moreover,  his  lordship  had  been  promised  the  active 
co-operation  of  an  Anglo-Sicilian  force  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000  men,  which  was  to  land  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
and  which  might  be  expected  to  draw  to  that  distant  quarter 
some  of  the  French  divisions  that  were  now  near  to  him. 

On  the  2 1st  of  July,  both  Marmont  and  Wellington 
crossed  the  Tormes,  the  Allied  Army  passing  by  the  bridge 
of  Salamanca,  the  French  by  the  fords  higher  up  the  river. 
Night  closed  in  before  this  passage  was  completed;  and  our 
troops  had  scarcely  reached  their  bivouacs,  ere  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  commenced.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  most 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  succeeded  by  instantaneous 
peals  of  thunder.  A  more  violent  crash  of  the  elements  had 
seldom  been  witnessed.  General  Le  Marchant's  brigade  of 
cavalry  had  halted;  the  men,  dismounted,  were  seated  or  lying 
on  the  ground,  holding  their  horses,  which,  alarmed  by  the 
storm,  snorted  and  started  with  such  violence  that  many  of 
them  broke  loose,  and  galloped  across  the  country  in  all 
directions.  "This  dispersion,  and  the  frightened  horses, 
passing  without  riders  in  a  state  of  wildness,  added  to  the 

•  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  ix.  p.  206-8. 
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awful  effect  of  the  tempest ;  nor  was  the  situation  in  which 
we  were  otherwise  placed  one  of  great  brightness."* 

In  the  course  of  this  stormy  night,  Lord  Wellington 
received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Clausel  had 
arrived  at  Polios  on  the  20th,  with  the  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  of  the  army  of  the  north ;  and  his  lordship  was 
quite  certain  that  these  troops  could  join  Marmont  on  the 
22nd  or  23rd  at  latest.  There  was,  therefore,  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  and  his  lordship  determined  that,  if  circumstance  or 
some  lucky  chance  should  not  permit  him  to  attack  Mar- 
mont on  the  morrow  (the  22nd),  he  would  move  at  once 
towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  as  the  great  difference  in  the 
numbers  of  cavalry  might  render  a  march  of  manoeuvre, 
such  as  he  had  been  making  for  the  last  four  or  five  days, 
very  difficult,  and  its  result  doubtful.f 

The  storm  died  away  in  the  night.  The  rising  sun  of  the 
22nd  shone  upon  the  two  hostile  armies  in  their  near  posi- 
tions, and  upon  many  a  brave  soldier  who  was  not  to  see  the 
setting  of  thai  sun.  The  British  general  had  placed  his  troops 
in  a  position  tlie  left  of  which  rested  on  the  Tormes,  below  the 
ford  of  Santa  Martha,  and  the  right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills 
which  rise  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  from  their 
similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  Dos  Arapiles.  The 
French  marshal  nearly  faced  him,  occupying  the  heights  of 
Lapena,  holding  the  village  of  Calvarasso  de  Ariba,  and 
inclining  his  left  towards  the  roads  leading  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Both  armies  were  still  very  near  the  city  of  Sala- 
manca, both  were  masters  of  their  respective  lines,  and  free 
to  accept  or  decline  battle,  as  their  commanders  might  choose. 
Marmont  was  already  at  the  head  of  47,000  good  troops,  out- 
numbering the  allies  by  nearly  5,000  men  ;  and  he  bad  this 
additional  advantage— a  good  part  of  his  position  was  covered 
and  concealed  by  thick  wood.  His  experimental  manoeuvres 
to  get  between  the  allies  and  their  Ciudad  Rodrigo  route, 
gave  Wellington  the  chance  he  was  looking  for,  and  brought 
on  the  battle. 

Soon  after  dawn  skirmishing  began,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  advance  of  a  strong  French  detachment,  which 
ueized  the  more  distant  and  stronger  of  the  two  hills,  called 
Arapiles.  The  right  of  Wellington's  pcsition  being  thua 
rather  open  to  annoyance,  his  lordship  instantly  extended 
it  en  potence  to  the  heights  behind  the  village  of  Arapiles, 
wind  occupied  that  hamlet  with  light  infantry.  Still  per* 

•  Colonel  Leith  Hay,   '  Narrative.' 

f  Dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  July  24th. 
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severing  in  his  attempt  to  turn  our  right,  or  make  Welling- 
ton believe  he  might  turn  it,  and  get  on  the  Ciudad 
Kodrigo  road,  Marmont,  after  a  variety  of  evolutions  and 
mamEuvres,  in  which  many  hours  were  consumed,  began  to 
extend  his  troops  considerably  to  his  left.  This  manoeuvre— 
accompanied  with  a  great  display,  with  a  noisy  cannonade,  and 
a  cloudy  cover  of  skirmishers — was  performed  by  the  mar- 
shal upon  some  heights,  not  above  have  half  a  mile  in  front 
of  the  British.  No  sooner  was  Wellington  fully  aware  of 
the  error  which  Marmont  was  committing  by  over-extend- 
ing and  weakening  his  line,  than  he  uttered  a  joyful  excla- 
mation, and  made  dispositions  for  the  attack.  It  was  now 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ignorant  of  our  great  Cap- 
tain's intention,  the  French  were,  at  this  moment,  engaged 
in  a  partial  combat  with  a  detachment  of  our  guards,  which 
held  the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  resisted  all  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Wellington  had  disposed  his  divisions  so  as 
to  turn  the  French  left,  and  to  attack  them  in  front  at  the 
same  time. 

Suddenly  our  3rd  division,  under  General  Packenham, 
supported  by  two  brigades  of  artillery  and  several  squadrons 
under  d'Urban,  rapidly  and  steadily  ascended  the  ridge 
occupied  by  Marmont's  extreme  left,  formed  line  across  the 
flank  of  the  French,  and  then  moved  on  towards  the  centre 
of  the  enemy,  driving  everything  before  him.  "  Wherever 
the  French  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  they  were  charged 
with  the  bayonet ;  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  charged 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  French 
made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right,  leaving  many 
killed  and  wounded  behind,  and  about  3,000  prisoners. 
Meantime  the  4th  and  5th  divisions,  after  a  very  severe 
struggle,  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
whose  right,  however,  remained  unbroken,  when  General 
Clausel,  who,  having  joined  the  French  army  that  day, 
succeeded  to  the  command  in  consequence  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont being  wounded,  withdrew  his  troops  with  great  skill, 
and  formed  them  in  a  new  position,  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  original  one.  His  cavalry  was  numerous,  and  his 
artillery  formidable.  Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh 
attack,  and  the  6th  division,  ascending  to  the  enemy's 
position,  under  a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
gained  the  level  ground,  when  they  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  4th  division  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  French  abandoned  the  ground  in  great  confusion,  re- 
treating towards  Alba  de  Tonnes,  followed  closely  by  the 
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British,  till  night  stopped  the  pursuit,  which  was  renewed 
by  the  cavalry  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  The  cavalry 
came  up  with  the  French  rear  near  La  Serna,  when  three 
battalions  surrendered,  being  forsaken  by  their  own  cavalry. 
Clausel  retired  by  Penaranda  to  Arevalo,  whence  he  took 
the  direction  of  Valladolid.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
very  severe;  three  generals  killed,  four  wounded;  one 
general,  six  field-officers,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and 
between  6,000  and  7,000  men  taken  prisoners,  besides  two 
eagles.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  could  not 
be  ascertained.  The  Allies  had  694  killed,  and  4,270 
wounded;  but  the  proportion  of  officers  \vas  very  great. 
General  Le  Marchant  was  killed,  and  Generals  Beresford, 
Leith,  Cole,  Cotton,  and  Spry  were  wounded.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  were  considerable; 
but  they  would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  promised 
Anglo- Sicilian  expedition  had  been  sent  in  time,  and  in 
sufficient  numbers,  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
French  would  then,  probably,  have  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw to  the  Ebro.  But  the  expedition  arrived  late,  and 
then  consisted  only  of  6,000  men,  and  effected  little  or 
nothing.  Yet  the  ultimate  though  not  immediate  results 
of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  were  great,  and  a  French  his- 
torian, generally  very  warm  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  does 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  military  and  political  con- 
sequences of  that  battle  the  ultimate  loss  of  Spain  by  the 
French.  —  (Thibaudeau,  Histoire  de  F Empire,  ch.  83.) 
Among  the  political  consequences  must  be  reckoned  the 
obliteration  of  any  tendency  that  there  might  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  influential  men  in  Spain, 
and  even  in  the  Cortes,  to  give  up  the  English  alliance, 
and  make  their  peace  with  King  Joseph,  on  condition  of 
his  acknowledging  the  constitution  proclaimed  by  the  Cortes 
assembled  at  Cadiz  in  March  of  that  year.  The  author, 
just  quoted,  says,  '  We  are  assured  that  a  negociation  to  that 
effect  had  been  entered  into,  which  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
broke  off  for  ever.'  What  chance  there  would  have  been 
afterwards  of  Napoleon  observing  and  fulfilling  any  agree- 
ment of  the  kind  alluded  to,  those  who  have  studied  his 
character  and  his  course  of  policy  can  easily  guess.  But 
the  Spaniards,  at  least  those  who  had  something  to  lose,  were 
then  in  the  condition  of  drowning  men  catching  at  straws.*** 

*  A.  Vieusseni,  *  Military  Life.'  For  Lord  Wellington's  own  clear, 
Modest,  admirable  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  of  the  remark- 
able movements  by  which  it  was  preceded  and  followed,  see  '  Dispatches/ 
toL  ix.  from  p.  204  to  p.  328. 
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During  their  flight  on  the  23rd,  the  day  after  the  great 
battle,  the  enemy  were  joined  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
of  the  army  of  the  north,  which,  through  Wellington'! 
prompt  decision,  had  joined  too  late  to  be  of  much  use< 
On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  Clausel's  head-quarters  were  at 
Flores  de  Avila,  not  less  than  ten  leagues  from  the  field 
of  Salamanca.  Headlong  as  was  their  flight,  the  French 
were  followed  very  closely  the  whole  way  from  Sala- 
manca to  Valladolid.  But  for  our  numerical  inferiority  in 
cavalry,  Marmont's  so-called  Army  of  Portugal  would  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  on  this  retreat ;  as  it  would  have 
been  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  for  the  setting-in  of  night. 
*'  They  all  agree,"  wrote  Lord  Wellington,  "  that  if  we 
had  had  an  hour  more  of  daylight  at  Salamanca,  the  whole 
army  would  have  been  in  our  hands.  General  Clausel, 
who  is  wounded,  now  commands  it.  The  only  apprehen- 
sion I  have,  is,  that  when  the  army  of  Portugal  and  the 
army  of  the  king  shall  have  joined,  they  will  be  too  strong 
for  us  in  cavalry.  /  am  convinced  that  their  infantry  will 
make  no  stand"* 

Marshal  Soult  would  not  yet  give  up  his  Cadiz  blockade. 
Might  not  the  advance  of  the  allies  to  Madrid  oblige  him? 
His  adversary  determined  to  try. 

Having  crossed  the  Douro,  Lord  Wellington  reached 
Valladolid  on  the  30th  of  July,  Clausel  clearing  out  of 
that  city  on  his  lordship's  approach,  and  continuing  his  re- 
treat towards  Burgos,  with  almost  incredible  speed.  The 
British  general  entered  Valladolid  amidst  the  rejoicing  of 
the  people,  and  there  captured  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery, 
considerable  stores,  and  800  sick  and  wounded  French,  left 
behind  by  Clausel.  The  priests  would  have  made  processions 
and  have  sung  Te  Deum,  as  had  been  done  at  balamanca, 
but  Wellington  had  no  time  to  spare.  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster  at  Madrid  and  pick 
up  on  his  road  (in  all,  he  had  about  20,000  men),  had 
marched  from  the  Escurial  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  to  join  Marmont.  On 
arriving  at  Arevalo,  Joseph,  to  his  consternation,  heard  of 
Marmont's  defeat;  and  thereupon  he  changed  his  route, 
striking  off'  by  the  right  to  Segovia  to  attempt  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Clausel  and  the  retreating  army.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, therefore,  quitted  Valladolid  the  day  after  he  arrived  at 
it  recrossed  the  Douro,  and  marched  against  .Joseph,  leaving 

Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  July  28th.—'  Wellington  Dispatches, 
vol.  ix. 
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to  force  on  the  Douro  to  watch  Clausel.  His  lordshipV 
movements  were  again  delayed  for  want  of  supplies  and 
want  of  money.  He  wrote  to  the  noble  Secretary  at  War 
— "  We  are  absolutely  bankrupt.  The  troops  are  now  five 
months  in  arrears  instead  of  being  one  in  advance.  The  staff 
liave  not  been  paid  since  February,  the  muleteers  not  since 
June,  1811."*  But  by  great  exertions  some  provisions  were 
brought  up,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  was  enabled  to 
point  the  heads  of  his  columns  towards  Madrid.  Joseph 
made  some  eccentric  movements,  then  fell  back  upon  S.  Ilde- 
ibnso,  and  then  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  capital. 
On  the  9th,  Wellington  had  his  head-quarters  at  S.  Ilde- 
fonso ;  and  on  the  10th  and  llth,  his  victorious  troops, 
defiling  by  the  passes  of  Guadarama  and  Naval  Serrada, 
crossed  the  mountains  and  descended  into  the  plain  on  which 
JVJadrid  is  situated.  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  done  little  more 
than  flit  through  that  city ;  followed  by  the  French  intruders 
and  their  Spanish  partisans,  he  was  now  flying  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Wellington  entered  Madrid,  and 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  declamations.  He  rode  in- 
stantly through  the  town  to  reconnoitre  the  defences  of  the 
Retire  palace,  where  Joseph  had  left  a  weak  garrison,  which 
surrendered  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  put  into  his 
lordship's  possession  20,000  stand  of  arms,  180  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  military  stores  of  every  description. 

Now  all  was  joy  in  Madrid.  1  quote  from  an  officer  who 
was  present.  "  The  entire  population  poured  into  the  streets 
dnd  squares ;  every  tongue  was  loosened ;  on  all  sides  were 
heard  the  accents  of  joy ;  laurels  and  flowers  decorated  the 
gay  scene ;  tapestry  and  carpets  were  hung  from  the  bal- 
conies ;  holiday  dresses  were  put  on;  holiday  greetings  were 
given;  and  the  holiday  smiles  of  men,  women,  and  children 
repaid  the  army  for  all  its  toils.  But  Wellington  was  more 
especially  the  object  of  their  praise  and  honour :  wherever 
he  appeared,  cries  rent  the  air  of  4Long  live  the  Duke  of 
Ciudad  liodrigo !  * — *  Long  live  Wellington  ! '  Green  bou^hs^ 
and  flowers,  and  shawls  were  strewn  before  his  horse's  feet. 
Here  it  should  be  recorded,  that  when,  upon  the  22nd  of 
August,  the  new  council  waited  upon  him  with  all  the 
ceremonies  of  state  to  offer  to  him  a  congratulatory  address  as 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  conceived  in  those  glowing  terms 
which  are  fitting  towards  a  deliverer,  Wellington  replied 
*  Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  18th  of  Jw'v  1812.—'  Dispatches, 
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with  simple  dignity  and  unaffected  modesty;  nor  did  he 
notice  in  his  reply  their  proud  and  swelling  enumeration  of 
his  great  successes,  further  than  by  one  line : — '  The  events  of 
war  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence.'  In  this  spirit  he  looked 
back  upon  his  past  achievements ;  in  this  spirit  he  contem- 
plated the  severe  trials  and  arduous  duties  which  coming 
events  might  yet  impose  on  him."* 

The  municipal  authorities  gave  a  grand  bull-fight  in  his 
honour,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre  on  the 
seat  which  had  been  usually  occupied  by  royalty,  the  air 
rang  with  the  prolonged  shouts  of  more  than  12,000  spec- 
tators. "  He  could  not  walk  abroad  by  daylight,  because 
of  the  pressure  of  the  multitudes  who  gathered  round  him  ; 
even  in  the  dark,  when  he  went  into  the  Prado,  though  he 
and  his  suite  were  dressed  in  blue  greatcoats  in  hopes  of 
escaping  notice,  they  were  generally  recognised  and  followed 
by  crowds,  the  women  pressing  to  shake  hands,  and  some 
even  to  embrace  them."f 

In  consequence  of  Wellington's  bold  advance  to  Madrid, 
Marshal  Soult  raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  destroying  the 
works  which  the  French  had  constructed  with  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  money  and  labour,  and  abandoning  the  whole 
of  Western  Andalusia,  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  Granada. 
But  the  French  abandoned  these  famed  lines  with  so  much 
baste,  that  they  could  not  destroy  the  half  of  their  stores 
and  other  materials ;  thirty  gun-boats  and  some  hundred  of 
pieces  of  ordnance,  including  some  cannon  of  portentous 
length,  which  had  been  cast  expressly  for  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  were  found  to  be  in 
good  part  but  little  injured.^  Soult's  retreat  was  very  dis- 
astrous ;  his  rear-guard  was  attacked  by  an  allied  force  of 
English  and  Spanish,  who  issued  from  Cadiz,  drove  it 
from  San  Lucar,  and  took  Seville  by  assault,  although 
eight  French  battalions  had  been  left  to  maintain  that  city. 
la  his  march  to  Granada  by  Cremona,  Soult  suffered  fur- 
ther loss  from  excessive  heat,  fatigue,  scarcity,  and  the  occa- 
sional attacks  of  armed  bands  of  peasantry.  At  Granada, 
Soult  concentrated  his  army.  General  Hill  at  the  same  time 
advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Guadianato  the  Tagus,  con- 
necting his  operations  with  those  of  the  main  body  of  Lord 

*  Captain  M.  Sherer,  '  Military  Memoir.'  f  Southey. 

J  In  the  summer  of  1815,  just  after  we  had  received  authentic  intelli- 
pence  ot  the  Duke's  crowning  victory  at  Waterloo,  I  saw  some  of  these 
fine,  long  French  guns  lying  on  the  sands  at  the  edge  of  Cadiz  Bay.  For 
tUree  years  the  lazy  Spaniards  had  left  them  there  to  spoil. 
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Wellington's  array.  On  his  approach,  King  Joseph  aban- 
doned Toledo,  and  fell  back  to  Almanza,  in  Murcia,  to  keep 
himself  in  communication  with  Soult  and  Suchet.  A  great 
part  of  southern  and  central  Spain  was  thus  freed  from 
the  French,  who  never  after  retook  Seville.  By  the  close  of 
August,  Hill  occupied  Toledo,  Ypez,  and  Aranjuez,  thus 
covering  the  right  of  the  allied  main  army ;  and  guarding 
all  the  roads  which  led  from  the  south  to  Madrid. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid  was,  how- 
ever, critical.  Ciausel's  army  in  the  north  had  bten  largely 
reinforced,  and  Soult,  and  Suchet,  and  King  Joseph,  by 
forming  a  junction,  might  advance  from  the  south,  and  thus 
the  Allies  would  be  attacked  by  a  combined  force  nearly  treble 
in  number  to  their  own.  The  Anglo- Sicilian  expedition 
on  the  eastern  coast  was  a  disappointment  and  a  failure ; 
instead  of  12,000  or  15,000  men,  only  6,000  came  from  Sicily; 
of  these  a  good  part  were  unreliable  foreign  auxiliaries,  and 
now  the  whole  force  was  cooped  up  in  Alicante,  and  could 
not  effect  any  powerful  diversion.  There  was  no  Spanish  force 
of  any  magnitude  upon  which  Lord  Wellington  could  depend 
for  field  operations.  The  Gallician  army  under  Santocildes, 
which  was  the  most  effective  Spanish  corps,  after  taking 
Astorga,  had  advanced  towards  Zamora,  but  was  driven 
back  by  Clausel.  Ballasteros,  who  commanded  a  Spanish 
force  in  And-ilusia,  refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, and  O'Donnell  had  been  defeated  in  Valencia  by 
Suchet,  and  driven  into  Murcia.  In  Castile  and  at  Madrid, 
Lord  Wellington  heard  many  expressions  of  good-will,  but 
no  active  exertions  were  made  in  the  common  cause.  The 
country  was  exhausted,  the  people  appeared  disheartened, 
and  the  British  commander-in-chief  could  not  realize  at 
Madrid,  upon  drafts  on  the  British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money 
adequate  to  his  most  pressing  wants. 

Nothing  was  heard  oi  General  Castanos,  who  had  promised 
to  join  his  lordship  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
Before  he  had  been  twelve  days  in  Madrid,  Wellington 
wrote :  — "  I  do  not  expect  much  from  their  exertions ; 
notwithstanding  all  we  have  done  for  them.  They  cry 
Viva,  and  are  very  fond  of  us,  and  hate  the  French  $ 
\>ut  they  are  in  general  the  most  incapable  of  useful  exer- 
tion of  all  the  nations  |hat  I  have  known :  the  most  vain, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ignorant,  particularly  of 
TOilitary  affairs,  and,  above  all,  of  military  affairs  in  their 
own  country."  The  constitution  made  by  the  Corte?  at 
Cadiz  had  been  proclaimed  in  Madrid,  as  in  the  other  libe* 
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rated  cities;  a  regency,  restricted  by  parliamentary  votes,  had 
been  formed ;  and  the  affairs  of  government  were  supposed 
to  be  conducted  on  constitutional  principles ;  but  it  was  not 
found  that  government  appointments  were  made  upon  purer 
motives,  or  that  better  men  were  named  than  under  the  old 
absolutism  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs.  His  lordship  re- 
peatedly complained  that  the  appointments  to  offices,  and 
great  situations  and  military  commands  were  given  to  in- 
efficient persons  and  to  men  without  character.  "  What,** 
said  he,  "  can  be  done  for  this  lost  nation  ?  As  for  raising 
men  or  supplies,  or  taking  any  one  measure  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  the  war,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Indeed, 
there  is  nobody  to  excite  them  to  exertion,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  or  of  their  enmity 
against  the  French.  Even  the  guerillas  are  g  tting  quietly 
into  the  large  towns,  and  amusing  themselves,  or  collecting 
plunder  of  a  better  and  more  valuable  description ;  and 
nobody  looks  forward  to  the  exertions  to  be  made,  whether 
to  improve  or  to  secure  our  advantage. 

"This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs ,  and 
though  I  still  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  position  in 
Castile,  and  even  to  improve  our  advantages,  I  shudder 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  enormity  of  the  task  which  I  have 
undertaken,  with  inadequate  powers  myself  to  do  anything, 
and  without  assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  Spaniards,  or, 
I  may  say,  from  any  individual  of  the  Spanish  nation 

"  1  am  apprehensive  that  all  this  will  turn  out  but  ill  for 
the  Spanish  cause.  If,  i'rom  any  cause,  I  should  be  over- 
powered, or  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  what  will  the  world 
say  ?  What  will  the  people  of  England  say  ?  What  will 
those  in  Spain  say?  That  we  had  made  a  great  effort, 
attended  by  some  glorious  circumstances;  and  that  from 
January  1812  we  had  gained  more  advantages  for  the  cause, 
and  had  acquired  more  extent  of  territory  by  our  operations, 
than  had  ever  been  gained  by  any  army  in  the  same  period 
of  time  against  so  powerful  an  enemy ;  but  that,  being  un- 
aided by  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops,  not  from  disinclina- 
tion, but  from  inability,  on  account  of  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  former  and  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  latter,  and 
from  the  inefficiency  of  all  the  persons  selected  by  the 
Government  for  great  employment,  we  were  at  last  over- 
powered, and  compelled  to  withdraw  within  our  own  frontier. 

"  What  will  be  Lord  Castlereagh's  reply  to  the  next  pr<y 
position  for  peace?  Not  that  we  will  not  treat  if  the  go- 
vernment of  Joseph  is  to  be  the  guaranteed  government ;  but 
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he  will  be  too  happy  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  with  honour  from  a  contest  in  which  it  will  be 
manifest  that,  owing  to  the  inability  of  those  employed  to 
carry  it  on  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard*,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  military  success  Thus,  this  great  cause  will  be 
lost,  and  this  nation  will  be  enslaved  for  the  want  of  men  at 
their  head  capable  of  conducting  them."* 

To  other  annoyances  at  this  crisis  of  the  war  to  which 
his  lordship  was  exposed,  the  following  must  be  mentioned 
— The  Portuguese  Government  had  an  old  money-claim 
upon  the  Spanish  Government ;  and,  instead  of  providing 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  troops,  they  made 
an  arrangement  to  take  provisions  in  lieu  of  cash ;  the 
Spaniards  were  to  support  the  Portuguese  troops  ;  and,  when 
their  own  armies  were  half-starved,  they  undertook  to  feed 
another  !  II  the  Portuguese  army  had  been  left  to  depend 
upon  this  precious  bargain,  it  must  have  been  disbanded. 
But  Lord  Wellington,  with  his  habitual  promptness  and 
firmness,  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  subsidies  which  Eng- 
land was  paying  to  Portugal,  and  this  brought  the  regency 
at  Lisbon  to  their  senses. 

In  every  sense,  for  Wellington  to  remain  at  Madrid  was 
impracticable ;  he  must  either  advance  to  the  north  against 
Clausel,  or  to  the  south  against  Soult,  and  he  determined  on 
the  first  of  these  movements,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a 
blow  at  Clausel  before  the  French  in  the  south  and  east 
could  advance  to  his  support.  Leaving  two  divisions  at 
Madrid,  he  marched  with  the  remainder,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, for  Valladolid,  which  he  entered  on  the  7th,  and, 
continuing  his  march  towards  Burgos,  was  joined  at  Valencia 
by  the  Spanish  army  of  Gallicia,  which  scarcely  mustered 
10,000  men,  undisciplined  and  deficient  in  equipment.  On 
the  19th,  the  Allied  Army  entered  Burgos,  and  the  French, 
under  General  Souham,  who  had  assumed  the  command  in 
the  north,  fell  back  to  Briviesca,  leaving  2,000  men,  under 
General  Dubreton,  in  the  Castle  of  Burgos,  strong  by  its 
position,  which  had  been  fortified  with  care. 

The  possession  of  that  fort  was  necessary  for  the  security 
ol  the  Allied  Army  in  its  present  advanced  and  exposed 
position,  and  Lord  Wellington  directed  it  to  be  invested 
forthwith,  though  he  was  ill  furnished  with  siege- artillery. 
A  horn-work  on  a  hill,  which  commanded  several  of  the 
works  of  the  castle,  was  carried  by  assault.  The  fort  itself 

*  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourahle  Henry  Wellesley,  dated  Madiid, 
83rd  of  August  1812.—'  Wellington  Dispatches/  vol.  ix.  pp.  372-6. 
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was  battered,  but  with  little  effect,  and  sapping  was  then 
resorted  to.  On  the  29th,  a  breach  being  effected  in  the 
outer  wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  storm  it,  but  failed.  Another  breach  was  effected  in  like 
manner  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  and  being 
stormed  with  success,  the  besiegers  were  established  within 
the  exterior  line  of  the  works  of  the  castle.  The  garrison 
made  two  sorties,  by  which  they  materially  injured  the  works 
of  the  Allies,  and  occasioned  them  great  loss.  Want  of  am- 
munition greatly  retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.  A 
breach  at  last  being  effected,  by  mining,  in  the  second  line  on 
the  18th,  orders  were  given  to  storm  it.  A  detachment  of 
the  King's  German  Legion  carried  the  breach,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Guards  succeeded  in  escalading  the  line ;  but 
the  enemy  brought  such  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  third  line 
and  from  the  body  of  the  castle,  and  attacked  them  with  num- 
bers so  superior  before  they  could  be  supported,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  General  Dubreton  had 
made  a  brave  stand  and  a  skilful  resistance,  but  no  bravery  or 
skill  could  have  saved  the  castle  in  the  face  of  so  bold  and  per- 
severing an  enemy.  But  now  the  French  army  of  the  north 
advanced  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  learned  from  General  Hill 
that  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre,  which,  being  united, 
mustered  70,000  strong,  were  advancing  from  Valencia 
towards  the  Tagus,  and  that  the  Spanish  General  Ballas- 
teros  had  not  assumed  a  position  in  La  Mancha  which  the 
Spanish  Government,  at  Lord  Wellington  s  suggestion,  had 
directed  him  to  take,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. The  British  commander  was  therefore  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  abandoning  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  of 
effecting  a  retrograde  movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to 
General  Hill,  who,  at  the  approach  of  Soult,  abandoned 
Madrid,  and  retired  slowly  towards  Salamanca.  On  the 
21st  of  October  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  raised,  and  Lord 
Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Valencia,  and  was 
joined  by  a  brigade  from  England  under  Lord  Dalhousie, 
which  had  landed  at  Coruna.  The  French,  under  Souham, 
repeatedly  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  Allies  until  they 
reached  the  Douro  at  Tudela,  when  Souham  halted,  wait- 
ing to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  south.  Lord  Wellington 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  Tormes,  being  joined  on  the  3rd 
of  November  by  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill.* 

*  A.  Viensseux,  '  Military  Life  of  the  Duke,'  and  *  Dispatchw/  Tol 
tx.  from  p.  390  to  p.  610. 
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After  getting  across  the  Douro,  and  effecting  his  junction 
with  Hill,  his  lordship  congratulated  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess. "  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
u  that,  considering  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  (among  whom 
is'Caffarelli's  infantry,  as  well  as  his  cavalry;,  and  considering 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  great  proportion  of  foreign 
troops  in  the  divisions  which  I  have  with  me,  and  their  general 
weakness,  and  the  weakness  of  our  cavalry,  I  think  I  have 
escaped  from  the  worst  military  situation  I  \vas  ever  in."* 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  Allies  took  up  their  old 
position  on  the  heights  of  San  Christoval,  in  front  of 
Sala;;:anca.  On  the  10th,  Sou  ham  and  Soult  joined  their 
forces,  which  amounted  to  75,000  infantry  and  12,000 
Cavalry,  whilst  Lord  Wellington's  army  did  not  exceed 
48,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry.  On  the  14th,  the  French 
crossed  the  Tormes  in  force  near  Lucinas.  Lord  Wellington 
took  position  at  the  Arapiles,  being  the  ground  of  his  former 
victory  ;  but  as  the  enemy,  through  his  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  especially  of  cavalry,  was  in  motion  to  intercept 
his  communications  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  withdrew 
through  Salamanca,  and  continued  his  retreat  towards  the 
Agueda.  The  French  might,  have  given  battle  at  Salamanca 
—and  did  not.  As  he  moved  from  the  Arapiles,  Wellington 
taw  them  still  fortifying  the  position  they  had  taken  up— 
so  cautious  had  they  been  rendered  by  nis  lordship's  skill 
and  successes,  and  by  their  own  defeats  and  reverses. 

Putting  the  Allied  Army  in  inarch  in  three  columns,  and 
crossing  the  Zurguen,  which  Sir  Edward  Paget  had  guarded, 
and  then  turning'  and  passing  the  enemy's  left  flank,  his  lord- 
ship encamped  the  night  of  the  15th  on  the  Valmuza.  On 
the  following  day,  the  16th  of  November,  the  French  fol- 
lowed his  movements  with  immense  m^es  of  cavalry  and 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry  ;  but  thjy  did  not  attempt 
to  press  upon  his  rear.  On  the  17th,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  ground  to  cannonade  our  light  division,  which  formed 
the  rear-  guard,  and  was  now  commanded  by  General  Alten, 
on  its  passage  over  the  river,  and  caused  it  some  loss.  la 
the  course  of  the  same  day,  General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  who 
had  ridden  to  the  rear  to  discover  the  cause  of  some  delay  in 
the  march  of  the  7th  division  of  infantry,  was  surprised, 
when  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a  spy  -glass  in  his  hand,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Italian  cavalry  which  issued 
from  a  wood.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  officer  who 

*  Dispatch  to  Earl  Bnthuret,  dated  Rueda  31st  October.—'  WelJingtua 
Dispatches/  vol.  ix.  p.  626. 
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had  the  principal  share  in  this  capture.  It  was  Don  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Stigliano,  a  branch  of 
the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Colonna,  long 
settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  discovered,  with  his 
glass,  an  English  general  officer  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and, 
galloping  to  the  spot,  surrounded  the  base  of  the  hill.  I 
have  often  heard  him  give  a  graphic  and  touching  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  stately  and  gallant  veteran,  who  had 
already  lost  an  arm.  and  was  very  short-sighted.  Sir  Edward, 
upon  first  seeing  the  dragoons,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
would  have  galloped  down  the  hill,  but  Colonna  cried  out 
that  it  was  surrounded,  that  escape  was  impossible,  that  the 
attempt  might  lead  to  destruction ;  and,  as  he  closed  upon 
him  with  several  troopers,  Sir  Edward  presented  his  sword 
and  surrendered.  Upon  learning  the  capture,  Lord  Wel- 
lington wrote  the  following  considerate,  delicate,  warm- 
hearted, and  nobly  characteristic  letter  : — 

"Head-quarters,  19th  Nov.  1812. 
"  MY  DEAR  PAGET, — 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  your  misfortune  till  more  than  an  hour 
after  it  had  occurred,  nor  was  I  certain  of  it  till  the  enemj 
attacked  our  rear-guard,  and  the  firing  had  continued  fol 
gome  time,  and  I  found  you  were  not  on  the  field  ;  and  you 
will  judge  of  my  concern  by  the  sense  which  I  hope  you  feel 
I  entertain  of  the  cordial  assistance  which  I  received  from 
you  during  the  short  time  that  you  have  been  with  us. 

"  I  cannot  account  for  your  misfortune,  excepting  that 
you  were  alone,  and  could  not  see  the  approach  of  the 
enemv's  cavalry. 

44  That  which  must  now  be  done,  is  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain your  exchange. 

**  I  have  no  French  general  officer  in  the  peninsula ;  but 
I  beg  you  to  make  it  known  to  the  king  arid  to  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  that  I  will  engage  that  any  general  officer 
they  will  name  shall  be  sent  from  England  to  France  in 
exchange  for  you.  If  you  should  find  that  there  is  any 
prospect  of  your  being  exchanged,  I  recommend  to  you  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  king  not  to  send  you  to 
France.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  reason  for 
giving  you  this  advice.  If  the  king  or  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
niatia  *  will  not  name  an  officer  to  be  exchanged  for  you, 
the  soone  r  you  are  sent  to  France  the  better. 

"  I  send  you  some  money— £200.     I  will  take  care  of 
your  friend  Morley.     You  cannot  conceive  how  much  1 
*  Marshal  Soult. 
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regret  your  loss.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  de- 
prived of  your  assistance,  at  an  early  period  after  you  had 
joined  us,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  wish  to  have  you  again  ; 
but  God  knows  with  what  pleasure  I  shall  hear  of  your 
being  liberated,  and  shall  see  you  with  us. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  WELLINGTON. 

a  Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget,  K.B. 

P.  S.— "  Let  me  know  your  wishes  on  any  subject,  and 
they  shall  be  carried  into  execution."  * 

On  the  18th,  the  day  after  losing  brave  Paget,  Lord 
Wellington,  without  let  or  hindrance,  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Giudad  Rodrigo,  the  French  having  kept  at  a 
cautious  distance  all  that  day.  Soult,  in  fact,  after  he  had 
crossed  the  Tormes,  made  no  serious  movement,  being  called 
upon  by  Joseph  to  send  some  troops  into  old  Castile.  "  I 
believe,  too,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  the  enemy  require 
repose  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  we  do ;  and  that  their 
immense  numbers  are  rather  embarrassing  to  them  in  a 
country  already  exhausted.  But  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  they  do  not  propose  to  penetrate  into  Portugal  this 
winter.  I  hope  the  enterprise  will  end  fatally  to  them  ;. 
but  our  troops  will  suifer  a  good  deal  if  they  are  to  have  a 
winter  campaign,  and  if  the  weather  should  continue  as 
severe  as  it  has  been  since  the  15th  of  November."  f 

The  main  army  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  were  now 
distributed  in  their  old  quarters  within  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal, their  left  resting  at  Lamego  on  the  Douro,  whilst 
General  Hill's  corps  moved  into  Spanish  Estremadura,  into 
cantonments,  near  Coria,  and  towards  the  Tagus,  placing 
strong  posts  at  the  passes  of  Banos  and  Bejar.  The  cam- 
paign of  1812  was  terminated. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  Allied  troops  suffered 
much  fatigue  and  privation ;  the  weather  was  very  incle- 
ment, the  roads  were  deep  and  miry,  the  rivulets  were  all 
filled,  and  the  rivers  were  greatly"  swelled,  and  some  of 
them  were  breast  high  at  the  fords.  Owing  to  the  irreme- 

*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  ix.  p.  556.  A  few  days  afterwards — busy  as  he 
was  in  getting  his  troops  iuto  cantonments  and  in  restoring  discipline— 
his  lordship  wrote  a  condoling  and  affectionate  letter  to  the  Honourable 
Berkeley  Paget,  the  general's  brother,  and  another  letter  to  the  French 
general,  Maucune,  thanking  him  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his 
prisoner,  and  requesting  to  know  what  suras  he  had  advanced  to  General 
Pajifit,  so  that  he  might  repay  them.  See  '  Dispatches/  vol.  ix.  pp.  564 
•od  585. 

f  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool     *  Dispatches,  vol.  ix..  p.  570. 
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diable  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  in  Spain,  a  great 
part  of  the  army  had  neither  bread  nor  biscuit,  and  tb«j  men 
had  only  a  ration  of  lean  tough  beef,  which  they  could  not 
cook,  but  heated  upon  such  smoky  fires  as  they  could  make, 
and  so  ate  it  half  raw.  Many  irregularities  were  committed 
by  the  soldiers,  which  Lord  Wellington  severely  reprobated 
in  a  circular  which  he  addressed  to  all  commanding  officers 
of  divisions  and  brigades,  dated  Frenada,  28th  of  November 
1812. 

Throwing  the  blame  where  it  was  due,  his  lordship  said, 
— *'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evils  to  the 
habitual  inattention  of  the  officers  of  regiments  to  their 
duty,  as  prescribed  by  the  standing  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  by  the  orders  of  this  army. 

"  I  am  far  from  questioning  the  zeal,  still  less  the  gal- 
lantry and  spirit,  of  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  their  minds  can  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  minute  and  constant  attention  to  understand,  recollect, 
and  carry  into  execution  the  orders  which  have  been  issued 
for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  that  the  strict  per- 
formance of  this  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  the  army  to 
serve  the  country  as  it  ought  to  be  served,  they  will  in  future 
give  their  attention  to  these  points. 

"Unfortunately,  the  inexperience  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  has  induced  many  to  consider  that  the  period  during 
which  an  army  is  on  service  is  one  of  relaxation  from  all 
rule,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  period  during  which,  of 
all  others,  every  rule  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
conduct  of  the  soldier,  for  the  inspection  and  care  of  his 
arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  necessaries,  and  field 
equipments,  and  his  horse  and  horse  appointments  ;  for  the 
receipt,  and  issue,  and  care  of  his  provisions  ;  and  the  regu- 
lation of  all  that  belongs  to  his  food  and  the  forage  for  his 
horse,  must  be  most  strictly  attended  to  by  the  officers  of 
his  company  or  troop,  if  it  is  intended  that  an  army,  a  British 
army  in  particular,  shall  be  brought  into  the  field  of  battle 
in  a  state  of  efficiency  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  day  of  trial. 

"  These  are  the  points,  then,  to  which  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  turn  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  under  your  command,  Portuguese 
as  well  as  English,  during  the  period  in  which  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  leave  the  troops  in  their  cantonments.  The 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  must  enforce  the  orders  of 
the  army  regarding  the  constant  inspection  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  officers  over  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  theii 
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companies  in  their  cantonments ;  and  they  must  endeavour 
to  inspire  the  non-commissioned  officers  with  a  sense  of  their 
situation  and  authority  ;  and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  he  forced  to  do  their  duty,  by  being  constantly  under 
the  view  and  superintendence  of  the  officers.  By  these 
means,  the  frequent  and  discreditable  recourse  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  provost,  and  to  punishments  by  the  sentence  of 
courts-martial,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  soldiers  will  not 
dare  to  commit  the  offences  and  outrages  of  which  there  are 
too  many  complaints,  when  they  well  know  that  their  offi- 
cers and  their  non-commissioned  officers  have  their  eyes  and 
attention  turned  towards  them. 

"The  commanding  officers  of  regiments  must  likewise 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  army  regarding  the  constant,  real 
inspection  of  the  soldier's  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements, 
and  necessaries,  in  order  to  prevent  at  all  times  the  shameful 
waste  of  ammunition,  and  the  sale  of  that  article,  and  of  the 
soldier's  necessaries.  With  this  view  both  should  be  in- 
spected daily. 

"  In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  soldier,  I  have  frequently 
observed  and  lamented  in  the  late  campaign,  the  facility  and 
celerity  with  which  the  French  soldiers  cooked,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  our  army. 

"  The  cause  of  this  disadvantage  is  the  same  with  that  of 
every  other  description,  the  want  of  attention  of  the  officers 
to  the  orders  of  the  army  ;  and  the  conduct  of  their  men, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  authority  over  their  conduct. 
Certain  men  of  each  company  should  be  appointed  to  cut  and 
bring  in  wood,  others  to  fetch  water,  and  others  to  get  the 
meat,  &c.,  to  be  cooked ;  and  it  would  soon  be  found  that  if 
this  practice  were  daily  enforced,  and  a  particular  hour  for 
seeing  the  dinners,  and  for  the  men  dining,  named,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  equally  as  for  parade,  that  cooking  would  no 
longer  require  the  inconvenient  length  of  time  which  it  has 
lately  been  found  to  take,  and  that  the  soldiers  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  privation  of  their  food  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  army  may  be  engaged  in  operations  with  the 
enemy. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  give  your  attention  to  the  field  ex- 
ercise and  discipline  of  the  troops.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  soldiers  should  not  lose  the  habits  of  marching,  and  the 
division  should  march  ten  or  twelve  miles  twice  in  each 
week,  if  the  weather  should  permit,  and  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cantonments  of  the  division  should  be 
dry. 
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"  But  I  repeat  that  the  great  object  of  the  attention  of  the 
general  and  field  officers  must  be  to  get  the  captains  and 
subalterns  of  the  regiments  to  understand  and  perform  the 
duties  required  from  them,  as  the  only  mode  by  ffhich  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army  can  be  restored  and 
maintained  during  the  next  campaign. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"WELLINGTON.** 

To  Officers  commanding  Divisions  and  Brigades.* 

This  severe  lesson  was  certainly  called  for.  Many  of  Mir 
officers— particularly  in  the  cavalry  regintents— were  above 
their  duty,  or  fancied  that  their  duty  consisted  merely  in 
bravely  leading  their  men  in  battle,  and  that  all  details  and 
superintendence  might  be  left  very  well  to  old  sergeants  and 
sergeant-majors.  This  was  not  Wellington's  notion ;  and 
we  find  his  lordship  frequently  complaining  that  he  had 
too  many  fine  gentlemen ;  that  the  War-office  sent  him  out 
too  many  thoughtless  young  men ;  that  he  wanted  men  who 
would  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and  not  take  amiss  any 
detail  of  duty. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  rating  his  officers,  he  was  himself 
severely  rated  in  England :  the  opposition  party  had  re- 
newed their  outcry,  and  people  totally  ignorant  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  war  were  criticising  his  late  cam- 
paign, and  dogmatically  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  wonder- 
ful retreat.  He  thus  modestly  and  manfully  explained 
what  he  had  done,  and  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  undone : — 

"  From  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers,"  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
"I  am  much  afraid  that  the  public  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  the  last  campaign,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  campaign  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  produced  fcr  the  common  cause  more 
important  results  than  any  campaign  in  which  a  British 
army  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  century.  We  have 
taken  by  siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca, 
and  the  Retiro  surrendered.  In  the  mean  time  the  Allies 
have  taken  Astorga,  Consuegra,  and  Guada!axara,  besides 
other  places.  In  the  months  elapsed  since  January,  this 
army  has  sent  to  England  little  short  of  20,000  prisoners,  and 
they  have  taken  and  destroyed  or  have  themselves  the  use 
of  the  enemy's  arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  Badajoz,  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  Madrid,  Astorga,  Seville,  the  lines  before 
*  *  Wellington  Dispatchn,'  vol.  ix.  pp.  682-5. 
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Cadiz,  &c. ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, or  we  now  possess,  little  short  of  3,000  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the 
countries  south  of  the  Tagus  have  been  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
We  should  have  retained  still  greater  advantages,  I  think, 
and  should  have  remained  in  possession  of  Castilf  and 
Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could  have  taken  Burgos,  as 
J  ought,  early  in  October,  or  if  Ballasteros  had  moved  upon 
Alcaraz,  as  he  was  ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for  his  own 

aggrandizement I  see  that  a  disposition 

already  exists  to  blame  the  government  for  the  failure  of 
the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  government  had  nothing  to 
eay  to  the  siege.  It  was  entirely  my  own  act.  In  regard 
to  means,  there  were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid  and 
Santander  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress.  That 
which  was  wanting  at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting 
ordnance  and  artillery  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
sirable to  use  them.  The  people  of  England,  so  happy  as 
they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of  every  de- 
scription, having  the  use  of  such  excel  lent  roads,  &c.,  will  not 
readily  believe  that  important  results  here  frequently  depend 
upon  fifty  or  sixty  mules  more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles 
of  straw  to  feed  them;  but  the  fact  is  so,  notwithstand- 
ing their  incredulity.  I  could  not  find  means  of  moving 
even  one  gun  from  Madrid.  ...  As  for  the  two  guns 

which endeavoured  to  send,  I  was  obliged  to  send 

our  own  cattle  to  draw  them,  and  we  felt  great  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  those  cattle  in  the  subsequent  movements 
of  the  army."  * 

The  Prince  Regent,  the  government,  and  what  was  de- 
cidedly the  vast  majority  of  the  British  nation,  again  took  a 
fairer  view  of  the  services  of  our  illustrious  warrior,  diplo- 
matist, and  statesman.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis,  and  Parliament  voted  him 
£100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 

During  this  eventful  year,  the  United  States  of  America 
saw  fit  to  enter  into  a  war  against  England,  and  to  cover  the 
seas  with  fast  frigates  and  privateers.  Many  of  our  trading 
vessels  were  captured;  at  times  whole  convoys,  carrying 
recruits,  stores,  &c.,  for  our  army  in  the  Peninsula  were  put 
in  jeopardy  ;  some  of  our  old  frigates  were  overmatched  by 
American  frigates  which  were  as  strong  as  ships  of  the  line; 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  attention  of  our  government  was  dis- 
tracted from  the  war  on  the  Continent.  But  in  the  same 
*  *  Dispatches,'  vol.  ix.  pp.  670-4. 
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year  Napoleon  Buonaparte  declared  war  against  Pussia,  and 
madly  crossed  the  Vistula  with  by  far  the  greatest  army 
that  modern  Europe  had  ever  seen. 

"Go  forward  and  be  choked  by  thy  ambitiou I  " 

Campaign  of  1813. — During  the  winter  and  spring  months 
discipline  was  restored  and  improved,  our  officers  profited  by 
the  lesson  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  their  great  leader; 
and  our  army  was  in  admirable  condition,  and  in  high  spirits 
before  its  services  were  required.  By  command  of  his  lord- 
ship, the  large  lumbering  iron  camp-kettles  were  no  longer 
to  be  used,  and  the  mules  which  had  hitherto  carried  them 
were  now  to  carry  tents  for  the  soldiers.  Every  company 
was  to  have  three  tents.  Thus  the  men  off  duty  would 
always  be  provided  with  some  cover  m  the  field,  which 
would  save  many  casualties  from  sickness.  Moreover,  ex- 
pedition in  preparing  their  food,  as  well  as  real  comfort  was 
gained  by  issuing  small  kettles,  and  dividing  the  companies 
into  small  messes.  These  changes  were  vast  improvements, 
promoting  comfort  and  health  in  a  manner  not  before 
thought  of  in  our  armies.  In  this  winter,  also,  a  pontoon 
train  had  been  prepared  to  accompany  the  line  of  march  in 
the  next  campaign.  * 

The  grand  army  of  Buonaparte  had  perished  in  Russia. 
Taken  as  a  mass,  the  men  who  had  formed  it  were  veterans 
in  crime  as  well  as  in  war.  "  C'etait  une  race  gangrened 
qui  rietait  plus  bonne  qu'a  mourir  !  "f 

The  Russian  catastrophe  not  only  prevented  Buonaparte 
from  reinforcing  his  marshals  in  Sp  lin,  but  it  also  obliged 
him  to  recall  the  best  of  them,  and  the  only  one  among 
them  whose  generalship  had  cost  Lord  Wellington  any  very 
serious  thoughts.  This,  of  course,  was  Marshal  Soult,  who, 
early  in  the  year,  was  removed  from  the  Peninsula  to 
oppose  the  Russians,  then  about  to  advance  through  Ger- 
many to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  old  frontier  of 
France.  Soult,  however,  took  only  20,000  men  with  him, 
thus  leaving  about  70,000  to  oppose  Wellington,  besides  the 
Army  of  Suchet  in  the  eastern  provinces.  "  The  army  of 
Portugal,"  as  it  continued  to  be  called,  was  now  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Reille,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Valladolid;  the  "Army  of  the  Centre,"  under 
Drouet,  was  distributed  round  Madrid ;  and  the  "  Army  of 
the  South"  had  its  head-quarters  at  Toledo.  All  these 

*  Captain  M.  Sherer,  '  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke.' 

t  It  was  a  gangrened  race,  no  longer  good  for  anything  bui  to  die. 
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forces  were  nominally  under  the  command  of  King  Joseph  5 
but  as  Joseph  was  no  soldier,  and  never  could  karn  to  be 
one,  he  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  could  only 
have  earned  his  great  reputation  of  former  days,  by  being 
opposed  to  incompetent  or  unfaithful  commanders.  General 
Clausel  and  Foy,  commanded  separate  divisions  in  Arragon 
and  Biscay.  Before  the  campaign  began,  Andalusia  and 
Estremadura  in  the  south,  and  Gallicia  and  Asturias  in  the 
north,  were  entirely  free  from  the  French. 

Doing  at  last  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done  at  first, 
the  Spanish  Provisional  Government,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Cortes,  had  appointed  Lord  Wellington 
to  be  commander-in- chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  had 
taken  some  measures  to  improve  the  discipline  and  effective- 
ness of  their  troops.  As,  however,  the  Regency  had  hardly 
any  money  except  the  subsidies  they  received  from  Eng- 
land, these  things  remained  only  as  so  many  good  inten- 
tions. Nor  were  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish 
commanding  officers,  and  the  slothiulness  and  indocility  of 
their  troops,  evils  that  could  be  remedied  of  a  sudden,  or  in 
the  course  of  one  trying  campaign.  And,  therefore,  the 
only  army  upon  which  Wellington  could  firmly  rely  for 
field  operations,  consisted  of  ahout  63,000  British  and  Portu- 
guese infantry,  and  about  6,000  cavalry. 

It  was  the  middle  of  May  before  his  lordship  took  the 
field.  Then,  breaking  up  from  his  Portuguese  canton- 
ments, he  put  his  army  in  motion  for  Spain  in  three  sepa- 
rate bodies  ;  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  hero  of 
Barrosa;  the  right  under  the  indefatigable  Hill;  and  the 
centre  under  his  own  immediate  command.  The  combined 
movements  of  these  three  divisions  were  admirably  managed, 
and  without  precision  and  perfect  concert  such  movements 
never  succeed.  His  lordship  directed  Graham  to  pass  10  the 
north  of  the  Douro  at  Lamego,  and  march  through  Tras-os- 
Montes  to  Bruganza  and  Zamora,  and  thence  upon  Valladolid, 
thus  securing  the  position  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Douro,  which  the  enemy  had  taken  up,  and  which,  with  great 
pains,  they  had  been  strengthening.  The  French  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  never  having  anticipated  this  move- 
ment through  Tras-os-Montes.  Graham  reached  the  Esla, 
an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  without  meeting  a  foe.  On  the  1st 
of  June,  having  crossed  the  Esla,  Graham  encamped  near 
Zamora,  the  French  retreating  before  him.  On  the  same 
day,  Lord  Wellington  came  up  from  Salamanca,  and  joined 
Graham.  On  the  morrow,  the  2nd  of  June,  these  two  re- 
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united  columns  were  in  full  march  forValladolid,  the  French 
columns  still  retiring.  On  the  3rd,  General  Hill,  who  had 
crossed  the  Douro  at  Toro,  came  up  with  his  division,  and 
the  Allied  Army  was  also  joined  by  several  Spanish  corps. 

As  Lord  Wellington  advanced,  Joseph  Buonaparte  fled 
from  Madrid,  for  the  last  of  many  times.  He  was  followed 
by  his  court  and  retainers,  who  hastily  packed  up  whatever 
they  could  carry  off  with  them.  The  French  army  retired 
to  Burgos,  where  they  had  strengthened  the  works  of  the 
castle.  But  on  the  12th  of  June,  Wellington  being  near  at 
hand,  they  abandoned  Burgos,  blew  up  the  fortifications, 
and  retreated  to  the  Ebro.  This  line,  so  much  nearer  to 
their  own  frontiers,  the  French  thought  they  could  defend, 
and  they  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  fortress  of  Pan- 
corvo,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  river.  They  were  much 
mistaken.  Taking  care  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  avoiding  the 
fortress  and  everything  which  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
Ebro  dangerous  or  difficult,  and  finding  out  a  new  road 
across  a  rugged  country,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Ebro, 
his  lordship  completely  turned  their  position  on  the  river, 
and  drove  the  French  back  upon  Vittoria,  after  a  sharp 
affair  on  the  mountain  side  near  Osnra.  The  French  were 
now  cut  off  from  the  sea-coast,  and  their  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  all  the  ports  in  that  part  of  Spain,  excepting  Santona 
and  Bilbao,  was  one  of  the  important  results.  Portugal  was 
no  longer  to  be  the  depot  for  Wellington's  supplies  ;  a  new 
base  of  operations  was  obtained,  and  the  Tagus  was  aban- 
doned for  the  sea-coast  of  Biscay.* 

Rarely  had  any  army  traversed  a  country  so  difficult  as 
that  through  which  his  lordship  had  led  his  forces.  Hill 
and  valley,  roaring  torrents  and  broad,  deep,  dry  ravines 
all  the  difficulties  found  in  an  alpine  district,  were  met  and 
surmounted.  At  times,  the  labour  of  a  hundred  soldiers  was 
required  to  move  forward  a  piece  of  artillery ;  at  others,  the 
gun  was  obliged  to  be  dismounted,  lowered  down  a  precipice 
by  ropes,  or  swayed  up  the  rugged  goat-paths  by  the  united 
efforts  of  men  and  animals.  "  Strongly  did  the  rough 
veteran  infantry  work  their  way  through  those  wild  but 
beautiful  regions;  six  days  they  toiled  unceasingly;  on 
the  seventh,  swelled  by  the  junction  of  Louga's  division, 
nnd  all  the  smaller  bands  which  came  trickling  from  the 
mountains,  they  burst  like  niging  streams  from  every 
lefile,  and  went  foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria."f 

*  Maxwell,  •  Life  of  the  Duke/  ToL  iii.  p.  116.  f  Napier. 
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While  engaged  on  this  novel  and  daring  march,  the  French 
had  been  asking  whether  Lord  Wellington  was  asleep. 

By  the  20th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  Allied  Army  was 
beyond  the  Ebro,  and  concentrated  near  the  picturesque  old 
town  of  Vittoria,  within  sight  of  the  ground  on  which 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  olden  time,  had  gained  a 
splendid  victory  over  the  best  troops  of  France.  The  whole 
of  the  20th,  was  employed  by  Wellington  in  closing  up  his* 
columns,  and  in  reconnoitring  the  positions  of  the  French. 

The  day  before,  on  the  19th,  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
Joseph  and  Jourdan,  had  taken  up  strong  ground  in  front  of 
the  town,  their  left  resting  upon  the  heights  which  termi- 
nate at  La  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  and  extending  from  thence 
across  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Arinez,  the  right  of  their  centre  occupying  a  height  which 
commanded  all  the  valley  to  the  Zadorra,  and  their  right 
being  stationed  near  to  the  walls  of  Vittoria,  being  destined 
to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river  Zadorra.  The  French 
had  also  a  reserve,  in  rear  of  their  left,  at  the  village  of 
Gomecha.  By  this  disposition  they  covered  the  three  great 
roads  from  Madrid,  Bilbao  and  Logrono,  which  unite  at 
Vittoria.  The  two  hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers, amounting  to  from  73,000  to  75,OtO  each.  The 
French  lay  on  their  arms  as  if  confident  that  they  could 
maintain  their  ground.  The  evening  and  the  night  passed 
quietly  away;  but  early  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  glorious 
battle  of  Vittoria  was  begun. 

Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  for  the  attack  in  three 
great  divisions.  The  left,  under  General  Graham,  was 
directed  by  a  circuitous  movement  to  turn  the  enemy's  right 
across  the  Bilbao  road,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  to  France 
by  the  Bayonne  road  ;  the  right,  under  General  Hill,  was 
to  commence  the  action  by  crossing  the  river  Zadorra  where 
the  road  from  Madrid  to  Vittoria  intersects  the  river,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy's  left  on  the  high  ridge  behind  the  village 
of  Subijana  de  Alava;  and  the  centre,  consisting  of  the 
3rd,  4th,  7th,  and  light  divisions,  in  two  columns,  was  to 
attack  the  French  centre.  Hill's  advance  being  the  first  to 
get  into  action,  obtained  possession  of  the  ridge  of  La  Puebla, 
on  which  the  enemy's  left  leaned.  Marshal  Jourdan  made 
repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to  recover  the  ridge ;  but  all 
was  in  vain,  and  Hill's  battalions,  among  whom  was  a 
Spanish  brigade  under  General  Murillo,  kept  possession 
of  that  important  post  throughout  the  battle.  The  contest 
here  wa-s,  however,  dreadfully  severe,  and  our  loss  con- 
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sideiable.  Murillo  was  wounded,  but  remained  on  the 
field;  Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Cadogan  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  would  not  be  removed.  Under  covet 
of  the  possession  of  these  well- defended  heights,  the  rest  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill's  division  successively  crossed  the  Za- 
dorra,  and  attacked  and  gained  the  village  of  Subijana  d^ 
Alava,  which  also  stood  on  a  height.  Here,  too,  the  French 
made  desperate  efforts  to  dislodge  the  allies.  The  combat 
was  of  the  deadliest.  In  the  mean  while,  our  other  two 
columns  of  attack  were  coming  up,  or  round.  But  of  a 
sudden  Lord  Wellington,  with  the  centre,  was  seen  to 
pause.  The  French  believed  then,  and  reported  afterwards, 
that  Wellington  was  awed  by  their  determined  countenance, 
and  that,  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  column 
of  attack  wavered  and  trepidated.  Even  English  writers, 
who  might  have  been  better  informed,  took  up  and  repeated 
the  same  tale.  It  was  a  pure  fable.  There  was  no  w  iver- 
ing  or  trepidation  whatever;  but  General  Sir  George 
Murray,  the  admirable  quartermaster-general,  knowing 
that  Graham  would  require  a  little  more  time  to  get  into 
action,  rode  up  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  advised 
him  to  wait  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  this  fact  1  was 
assured  by  Sir  G.  Murray  himself,  at  the  Ordnance  office 
in  1845,  not  many  months  before  his  lamented  death.  The 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  prevented  communiia  on 
between  our  three  several  columns,  so  that,  for  a  short  tune, 
the  centre  knew  neither  what  was  doing  by  the  right,  nor  by 
the  left.  But  in  the  end  everything  went  well,  and  the 
combined  movements  were  executed  with  what  might  be 
called  a  rare  precision,  both  as  to  place  and  time.  As  the 
divisions  forming  our  centre  crossed  the  river,  the  scene 
exhibited  to  those  on  the  heights  was  one  of  the  most 
animating  ever  beheld  by  soldiers.  "  The  whole  country," 
says  one,  who  was  both  an  actor  and  a  spectator,  "  seemed 
to  be  filling  with  troops ;  tne  sun  shone  bright ;  not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  brilliant  and  glowing  atmosphere.  Fro  MI 
right  to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  scarcely  the 
most  diminutive  space  intervened  between  bodies  of  troops, 
either  already  engaged,  or  rapidly  advancing  into  action. 
Artillery  and  musketry  were  heard  in  one  continued,  unin- 
terrupted volume  of  sound ;  and,  although  the  great  force  of 
French  cannon  had  not  yet  opened  upon  the  assailants,  the 
tire  had  already  become  exceedingly  violent."* 

The  column  under  the  Earl  ol  Dalhousie,  about  which 
*  Colonel  Leith  Hay, '  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.' 
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some  momentary  apprehension  had  been  entertained,  got  to 
its  assigned  place.  The  4th  and  light  divisions  under  General 
Cole,  and  forming  part  of  our  middle  colunm>  crossed  the 
Zadorra  by  the  bridges  of  Nanclaras  and  Tras  Puentes,  im- 
mediately after  Hill  had  got  possession  of  Subijana  de  Alava ; 
and  shortly  after  our  3rd  and  7th  divisions  crossed  the  river 
higher  up,  and  these  four  united  divisions  marched  with  firm 
•teps  against  the  centre  of  the  French,  who  met  their  advan- 
cing columns  with  a  destructive  fire  of  artillery.  General 
Picton's  division — the  always  foremost  and  always  fighting 
3rd — coming  in  contact  with  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy 
drove  it  back,  and  captured  its  guns.  With  very  little  more 
fighting  the  French  centre  abandoned  its  position,  and  began 
to  retreat  in  good  order  towards  Vittoria.  As  Jourdan  thus 
fell  back,  closing  up  his  long  lines,  which— like  those  of 
Marmont,  at  Salamanca — had  been  far  too  much  extended, 
our  troops  continued  to  advance  in  admirahle  order,  not- 
withstanding the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground. 

While  this  was  passing  in  front,  General  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  moving  along  the  road  from  Bilbao  with  our  left, 
had  attacked  the  French  right,  which  was  posted  on  the 
heights  beyond  the  Zadorra,  above  the  village  of  Abe- 
chuco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from  thence,  and  then,  ascend- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  Zadorra  towards  the  Bayonne 
road,  he  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra  Mayor ;  and,  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  division  of  Longa  carried  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Menor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  the  Bayonne  road,  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  the  heights  of  which  were  occupied  by  two  divisions 
of  French  infantry  in  reserve.  In  the  execution  of  these  ser- 
vices Graham's  division,  including  Spanish  as  well  as  Portu- 
guese troops,  were  closely  and  despetately  engaged;  and  all 
behaved  admirably—  more  especially  some  of  the  Portuguese 
light  troops,  called  Cac/adores.  Both  at  Gamarra  Mayor 
and  at  Abechuco — which  had  been  strongly  occupied  as 
tetes-de-ponts,  and  garnished  with  great  guns  —  they  had 
advanced  under  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  without  firing  a  shot.* 

Towards  the  evening,  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
having  been  driven  ri^ht  through  the  town  of  Vittoria,  the 
divisions  on  their  right  withdrew  hastily  from  their  posi- 
tions; then  General  Graham  (he  was  there  for  that  pur- 
pose) dashing  across  the  Zadorra,  took  possession  of  the 

*  For  Lord  Wellington's  own  short,  quiet  account  of  this  signal  fic- 
tory,  see  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  x.  p.  446. 
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Baj'onne  road  by  which  the  enemy  meant  to  retieat  towards 
France;  and  this  movement  threw  their  entire  army  into 
irretrievable  confusion.  The  French  were  obliged,  in  this 
state,  to  alter  their  line  of  retreat,  and  take  the  road  leading 
to  Pamplona;  and  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  position 
beyond  Vittoria  lor  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  their 
baggage,  stores,  and  artillery  to  be  drawn  off.  The  whole, 
therefore,  of  the  artillery  which  had  not  already  been  taken 
by  Lord  Wellington's  troops  in  their  successive  attacks  of 
positions,  together  with  all  their  ammunition  and  baggage, 
and  nearly  everything  else  they  had,  were  captured  close  to 
Vittoria.  "  We  had  beaten  them,"  said  one  of  our  officers, 
"  before  the  town,  and  in  the  town,  and  through  the  town, 
and  out  of  the  town,  and  behind  the  town,  and  all  round 
about  the  town."  *  "  I  have  rea-on  to  believe,"  wrote  his 
lordship,  '*  that  the  enemy  carried  off  with  them  one  gun 
and  one  howitzer  only."  As  darkness  sjt  in,  the  broken 
French  columns  mixed  and  dispersed,  running  off  in  all 
directions.  The  intruder  Joseph  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
the  10th  hussars  entered  Vittoria  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  hastening  out  of  it  in  his  carriage ;  one  squadron  of  the 
10th  under  Captain  Wyndham,  gave  pursuit  and  fired  into 
the  carriage;  Joseph  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself  on  a 
horse  ana  gallop  off  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  dra- 
goons ;  the  carriage  was  taken,  and  in  it  the  most  splendid 
of  his  trinkets,  and  some  of  the  most  precious  articles  he 
had  abstracted  from  the  palaces,  monasteries,  and  churches 
of  Spain.  M.  Lalande,  his  private  secretary,  was  over- 
taken and  put  to  death,  and  several  of  his  attendants  were 
captured  or  cut  down,  or  shot  in  their  flight  by  the  revenge- 
ful Spaniards.  In  some  instances  French  veterans  were 
seen  flying  in  the  dark  before  handfuls  of  our  camp  fol- 
lowers —  mere  Spanish  and  Portuguese  striplings  armed 
with  nothing  but  their  long  knives  and  their  implacable 
fury.  Now  did  the  French  pay  dearly  for  their  burnings 
of  towns  and  villages,  for  their  massacres  en  masse,  and  for 
all  the  atrocities  they  had  perpetrated.f 

It  was  not  a  retreat;  it  was  a  debacle.  The  French 
army  rallied  at  no  point  of  its  line ;  nor  was  the  slightest 
effort  made,  after  passing  the  city  of  Vittoria,  to  check  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Allies.  To  escape  with  nothing  but 
lilp  and  the  clothes  on  their  backs  seemed  to  be  their  sole 
object.  Their  artillery  drivers  cut  their  traces,  left  their 

*  c  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  xiii.  p.  270. 
^  '  Fet  Hist.'  Reigu  of  George  III, 
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guns  on  the  heavy  road,  and  galloped  off  with  their  horses. 
The  amount  of  spoil  gathered  bv  the  pursuers  was  im- 
mense, and  of  the  most  varied  description,  resembling  in 
many  particulars  the  spoils  of  an  Oriental  rather  than  those 
of  an  European  army.  Joseph  Buonaparte—  who  had  been 
nicknamed  by  the  sober  Spaniards  u  King  of  the  Cooks," 
"Little  Joseph  of  the  Bottles" — was  a  self-indulging, 
luxurious,  sensual,  voluptuary ;  and  wherever  he  went  he 
carried  with  him  all  his  luxuries  and  means  of  enjoyment. 
His  splendid  side-board  of  plate,  his  larder,  and  his  cellar, 
or  its  choicest  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
Ids  fine  wardrobe,  some  of  his  women,  and  some  of  his  plun- 
der— including  splendid  pictures  by  the  old  Spanish  mas- 
ters— were  also  taken.  Many  of  the  French  officers  had 
followed  Joseph's  example  as  far  as  their  means  had  per- 
mitted; and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  richest  viands 
were  picked  up  in  profusion.  "The  wives  and  mistresses  of 
the  officers  had  gathered  together  in  one  house,  where  they 
were  safe,  and  from  whence  they  were  sent  in  their  own 
carriages  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  par- 
rots, and  monkeys  were  among  the  prisoners.  Seldom 
has  such  a  scene  of  confusion  been  witnessed  as  that  which 
the  roads  leading  from  the  field  of  battle  presented  ;  broken 
down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and  champagne,  others 
laden  with  eatables  dressed  and  undressed,  casks  of  brandy, 
apparel  of  every  kind,  barrels  of  money,  books,  papers, 
Fheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight! 
The  baggage  was  presently  rifled  ;  and  the  followers  of  our 
camp  attired  themselves  in  the  gala  dresses  of  the  flying 
enemy.  Portuguese  boys  figured  about  in  the  dress-coats  of 
French  general  officers ;  and  if  they  happened  to  draw  a 
Avoman's  wardrobe  in  the  lottery,  they  converted  silks,  satins, 
and  embroidered  muslins,  into  scarfs  and  sashes  for  their 
masquerade  triumph.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate  soldiers 
got  possession  of  the  army  chest,  and  loaded  themselves 

with  money The  camp  of  every  division  was 

like  a  fair;  benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and 
there  the  soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the  night,  and 
disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen  to  their  share  to  any 
one  who  would  purchase  it.'1* 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  army,"  said  Wellington,  "  have  got 
imong  them  about  a  million  sterling  in  money,  with  the 
exception  of  about  100,000  dollars  wLkh  were  got  for  th* 
military  chest."f 

*  Sjpithey, '  Pen  insular  V.**.'  f  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  x. 
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Among  the  innumerable  trophies  of  the  field  was  the 
baton  or  marshal's  staif  of  Jourdan.  His  lordship  sent  it  to 
the  prince  regent,  who  gave  him  in  return  the  baton  of  a 
field-marshal  of  Great  Britain.  Of  arms  and  materials  of 
war,  there  were  taken  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  415 
caissons,  more  than  14,000  round  of  ammunition,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  musket  ball  cartridges,  nearly  41,000  pounds  of 
loose  gunpowder,  and  an  immense  train  of  forage  waggons- 
forge  waggons,  &c.  &c. 

The  French  had  in  many  actions  made  greater  slaughter 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  they  had  never  I'educed  an  army,  even 
of  raw  volunteers,  to  such  a  state  of  total  wreck.  Not  above 
1,000  of  the  fugitives  were  taken  ;  for,  lightened  of  every- 
thing, they  ran  like  lapwings.  The  country,  too,  was  inter- 
sected with  canals  and  ditches,  which  impeded  our  cavalry ; 
and  our  infantry,  moving  in  military  order,  could  not  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with  a  rout  that  had  renounced  all 
order,  and  was  realizing  the  adage,  "  the  devil  may  take  the 
hindmost."  Moreover,  as  Wellington  deeply  regretted, 
the  spoils  of  the  field  occupied  and  detained  his  troops,  and 
his  infantry,  by  this  time,  were  shoeless.  The  French  ac- 
knowledged a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  8,000  men ; 
hut  that  loss  was  unquestionably  much  greater.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Allies  was  740  killed,  and  4,174  wounded.  Lord 
Wellington  was  liberal,  and  even  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
of  all  engaged ;  officers  and  men.  Pie  particularly  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  Graham,  Hill,  Morillo,  the  Hon. 
W.  Stewart,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Picton,  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
Sir  George  Murray,  Lord  Aylmer,  and  to  many  others, 
including  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  and  the  officers  of  the  royal 
engineers.  He  mentioned  in  his  dispatch  that  his  serene 
highness  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  (the  late  king  of 
Holland)  was  in  the  field  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  his  usual  gallantry  and  intelligence. 

The  morrow  of  a  victory,  however  great  and  glorious,  is  a 
day  of  sadness  to  all  feeling  hearts.  The  dead  have  to  be 
buried ;  the  wounded  to  be  counted  and  moved;  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon  is  at  work,  and  the  hospitals  ring  with  cries  of 
anguish,  or  moans  and  groans;  men  look  round  for  men 
who  have  fought  at  their  sides  in  many  battles,  and  shared 
with  them  the  pleasures  of  the  mess-table,  and  the  frolics  of 
the  bivouac,  and  shudder  to  find  so  many  places  vacant,  so 
many  dear  comrades  gone  forever  !  Grieving  for  all,  Lord 
Wellington  appears  to  have  grieved  most  for  the  gallant 
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young  CaJogan ;  and,  as  was  his  wont,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  condoling  letters. 

He  said  to  his  brother  Sir  H.  Wellesley : — "  I  am  much 
concerned  for  the  death  of  Cadogan.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  early  in  the  action His  private  cha- 
racter and  his  worth  as  an  individual  were  not  greater  than 
his  merits  as  an  officer,  and  I  shall  ever  regret  him.  .  . 

.  .  The  concern  which  I  feel  upon  his  loss  has  dimi- 
nished exceedingly  the  satisfaction  I  should  derive  from  our 
success."* 

And  again,  writing  to  the  same  brother  four  days  after  the 
battle,  he  said,  "  I  know  how  much  you  will  feel  for  the 
loss  of  poor  Cadogan,  which  has  distressed  me  exceedingly. 
He  was  so  anxious  respecting  what  was  going  on,  that,  after 
he  was  wounded,  he  had  himself  carried  to  a  place  whence 
he  could  see  all  the  operations  !  Pray  let  George  and  Louisa 
know  of  their  misfortune."!  He  could  not  away  with  this 
mournful  subject ;  and  the  like  intensity  of  feeling  may  be 
traced  in  his  dispatches  whenever  he  has  met  with  a  loss 
of  the  same  nature,  or  when  any  brave  and  good  man  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  him  has  perished.  His  feelings  are 
always  expressed  in  short  but  affecting  sentences,  denoting 
the  most  touching  of  all  griefs,  the  grief  of  a  firm,  manly 
heart  with  all  its  feelings  habitually  under  control.  Let 
those  who  entertain  the  vulgar  idea  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  turn  over  the  Wellington  Dispatches,  and  dismiss 
it  for  ever. 

The  victory  at  Salamanca  had  been  attended  by  great 
events ;  but  these  were  now  surpassed. 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  gave  strength, 
spirit,  and  union  to  the  allied  armies  acting  against  Buona- 
parte in  Germany,  dissipated  the  last  misgivings  and  indeci- 
sions of  Austria,  broke  up  the  congress  assembled  at  Prague, 
in  Bohemia,  which  before  would  have  treated  with  the 
French,  and  have  left  them  in  possession  of  many  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  its  envoys,  a  vast  increase  of  consideration  and 
influence.  Without  this  battle  of  Vittoria  and  its  glorious 
results  in  June,  there  would  have  been  no  battle  of  Leipzig 
in  October. 

The  flight  of  the  French  from  Vittoria  was  favoured  by 
the  weather ;  it  rained  heavily  on  the  succeeding  days,  and 

*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  x.  p.  454. 

f  Id.  p.  455.  The  Honourable  George  and  Louisa  Cadogan,  brother 
and  sister  to  the  deceased  colonel. 
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this,  with  the  consequent  state  of  the  roads  slackened  our 
pursuit,  for,  again  we  had  to  pursue  as  a  regular  army  with 
all  its  encumbrances.  The  Roitelet  Joseph  hardly  once 
looked  back  until  he  had  reached  the  strong  walls  of  Pam- 
plona, in  Navarre,  among  lofty  mountains,  the  offshoots  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.  The  garrison  of  that  place  had  been 
reinforced  and  well  supplied,  but  it  had  also  received  orders 
to  husband  its  provisions  and  stores,  in  case  of  a  siege  or 
blockade ;  thus  they  admitted  the  runagate  pretender  with 
his  staff  and  some  corps,  but  would  not  open  the  gates  to  the 
flying  disorganized  soldiers,  who  had  lost  all  signs  of  disci- 
pline, and  were  starving.  These  fugitives  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance  over  the  wall  of  Pamplona ;  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  their  own  countrymen. 
After  this  they  continued  their  flight  across  the  Pyrenees 
towards  France ;  but,  meeting  with  some  supplies,  they  ral- 
lied in  the  fastnesses  of  those  mountains. 

General  Clausel,  who  was  coming  up  fast  from  Logrono 
with  about  15,000  men,  and  who  would  have  been  on  the 
field  of  Vittoria  if  Wellington  had  delayed  his  attack,  upon 
learning  the  issue  of  that  battle,  had  fled  across  the  central 
Pyrenees  into  France,  losing  all  his  artillery  and  most  of 
his  baggage  on  the  road.  General  Foy,  who  was  with  an- 
other corps  d'armee  near  Bilbao,  fell  back  rapidly  on  the 
fortress  of  Bayonne,  being  followed  up  by  General  Graham. 
A  French  garrison  was  left  in  San  Sebastian,  which  place, 
as  well  as  Pamplona,  was  goon  invested.  Except  on  the 
eastern  coast,  where  Suche  kept  his  ground  with  about 
40,000  men,  there  was  not  an  open  spot  in  all  Spain  but  was 
freed  from  the  French. 

Having  established  the  blockade  of  Pamplona,  and  directed 
Graham  to  invest  San  Sebastian,  Lord  Wellington  advanced 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  from  Roncesvalles,  so  famed  in  war  and  poetry,  to 
Irun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa.  His  lordship's  move- 
ments were  again  impeded  by  Spanish  procrastination  and 
poverty,  and  by  want  of  proper  ammunition  and  magazines, 
hut  by  the  7th  of  July  he  became  master  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  mountain  passes ;  and  his  sentinels 
looked  down  from  the  Pyrenees  upon  the  level  plains  of 
France.  Thus,  in  forty- five  days  from  the  opening  of  this 
memorable  campaign,  his  lordship  had  conducted  the  allied 
army  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  French  frontiers ! 

When  Napoleon,  in  his  camp  in  Saxony,  heard  of  the 
disaster  of  Vittoria,  he  sent  Marshal  Soult  to  the  Army  of 
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Spain,  with  the  rank  of  '  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.* 
Soult  arrived  on  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  13th  of  July, 
and  set  about  restoring  order  and  confidence  in  his  army, 
which  consisted  of  nine  divisions  of  infantry,  nearly  80,000 
men,  and  three  divisions  of  cavalry.  He  told  them,  in  a 
stirring  proclamation,  that  the  disasters  of  the  preceding 
campaign  were  owing  to  the  pusillanimous  councils  and  un- 
skillul  dispositions  of  their  late  commanders.  '  Let  us  not, 
however,'  added  he,  '  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  him.  The  dispositions  and  arrangements  of 
their  general  have  been  prompt,  skilful,  and  consecutive, 
and  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops  have  been 
praiseworthy.'  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  emperor  were,  '  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
those  lofty  heights  which  enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our 
fertile  valleys,  and  drive  him  across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the 
Spanish  soil  that  your  tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your 
resources  drawn.  .  -  .  Let  the  account  of  our  success 
be  dated  from  Vittoria,  and  the  birth  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city.' 

When  that  auspicious  day,  the  15th  of  August,  arrived, 
Marshal  Soult  and  his  army,  instead  of  being  at  Vittoria, 
were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Allied 
Army,  instead  of  having  been  driven  beyond  the  Ebro,  was 
on  the  Bidassoa,  with  a  firm  footing  in  France. 

"  Soult' s  first  object  was  to  relieve  Pamplona.  With  this 
view  he  collected  the  mam  body  of  his  army  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  attacked,  with  between 
30,000  and  40,000  men,  the  British  right  at  Roncesvalles. 
General  Cole  moved  to  the  support  of  that  post,  but  the 
French  having  turned  the  British  position,  Cole  considered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  in  the  night,  and  march  to  Zubiri. 
In  the  mean  time  two  French  divisions  attacked  General 
Hill's  position  in  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Baztan.  At  first  they  gained  ground,  but  were 
again  driven  back,  when  the  retrograde  movement  of  General 
Cole,  on  his  right,  induced  General  Hill  to  withdraw  like- 
wise to  Irurita.  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Lesaca,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  heard  of  these  move^ 
ments  late  in  the  night,  and  concentrated  his  army  to  the 
right.  On  the  27th  the  French  made  a  partial  attack  on 
the  4th  division,  near  Sorauren,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the 
28th  Soult  directed  a  grand  attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Lanz,  and  then  on  the  centre  of  the  British 
position.  The  4th  division  General  Cole's,  sustained  nearly 
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the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
the  bayonet.  In  one  instance  the  French  succeeded  in  over- 
powering a  Portuguese  battalion  on  the  right  of  General 
Ross's  brigade,  at  the  chapel  of  Sorauren,  which  obliged 
General  Ross  to  withdraw,  and  the  enemy  established  him- 
self for  a  moment  on  the  line  of  the  Allies,  but  Lord  Wel- 
lington directed  the  27th  and  48th  regiments  to  charge,  and 
the  French  were  driven  down  the  hill  with  great  loss.  Soon 
after  the  fighting  ceased.  On  the  29th  both  armies  re- 
mained inactive.  Soult  changed  his  plan,  and  on  the  30Ui 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  British  left  by  an  attack  on  General 
Hill.  He  collected  a  large  body  on  his  right  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  by  manreuvring  on  the  left  flank  of  Hill's  corps, 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  height  which  he  occupied 
behind  Lizasso  to  another  range  about  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
where,  however,  General  Hill  maintained  himself  against 
every  effort  that  was  made  to  dislodge  him.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  Wellington  attacked  the  French  corps  in  his  front, 
in  a  strong  position,  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz  and  that 
of  Arga,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  On  the  morning  of  the 
31st  the  French  were  in  full  retreat  into  France,  by  the 
various  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the  Allies,  who 
took  many  prisoners  and  much  bajrgage.  These  various 
combats  are  designated  by  the  name  "of  the  '  Battles  of  the 
Pyrenees.'  On  the  1st  of  August  Lord  Wellington  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  passes  in  the  mountains."  * 

The  admirable  generalship  displayed  in  this  series  of  rapid 
manoeuvres  and  successful  combats,  has  been  recognised  by 
the  most  competent  military  critics.  It  should  appear  that 
the  government  at  home  had  fancied  that  Wellington 
might  defend  the  Pyrenees  as  he  had  done  the  heights  of 
Torres  Vedras,  without  allowing  the  French  to  penetrate 
anywhere ;  but  he  had  shown  them  beforehand  that  this 
was  an  impossibility.  The  mountain  range  to  be  guarded 
was  not  less  than  60  English  miles  in  length,  the  practicable 
passes  were  not  two  or  three  but  eight,  and  there  were  other 
rough  roads  or  paths  across  the  Pyrenees,  running  between 
or  turning  the  greater  passes,  which  might  be  traversed  by 
an  enemy  so  light  and  nimble  as  the  French.  Lord  Wel- 
lington estimated  all  the  passes,  good  and  bad,  at  not  less 
than  seventy,  f 

*  A.  Vieusseux,  «  Military  Life  of  the  Duke.'  The  dispatches  con- 
densed in  this  brief  space  extend  from  p.  667.  vol.  x.  to  p.  107.  vol.  xi. 
'  Dispatches.' 

t  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Lesaca,  25th  July. 
patches/  vol.  i.  pp.  567-70. 
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The  fighting  had  been  tremendous.  In  the  pass  of  Ronces- 
valles  and  the  Maya  pass,  and  on  the  heights  above  them 
our  people   had  contended  against  immense  odds  —  they 
had  fought  on  the  mountain  tops,  which  could  scarcely  have 
witnessed  any  other  combats  than  those  of  the  Pyrenean 
eagles — they  had  fought  among  jagged  rocks,  and  on  the 
brink  of  profound  abysses — they  had  fought  amidst  clouds 
and  mists,  for  those  mountain-tops  were  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plains  of  France,  and  the  rains,  which  for 
several  days  had  been  falling  in  torrents,  were  evaporating 
in  the  morning  and  noon-day  sun.    When  those  passes  were 
forced  by  Soult,  Lord  Wellington  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    Sir  George  Murray,  his  excellent  quartermaster- 
general,  at  the  critical  moment,  had  taken  upon  himself  some 
heavy  responsibility,  and  his  movements  and  arrangements 
were  afterwards  approved  and  applauded  by  his  lordship; 
but  brave  General  Picton — as  was  not  unusual  with  him — 
had  acted  precipitately,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  and  this  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
Commander-in-chief.    Galloping  up  at  racing  speed,  almost 
alone,  and   at  great  hazard  of  being  intercepted  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  he  entered  the  village  of  Sorauren, 
where  he  saw  Clausei's  divisions  close  at  hand.      On   the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  of  Sorauren  he  wrote  sdme  fresh 
instructions  to  Sir  George  Murray.     Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, the  only  staff- officer  who  had  been  sufficiently  well 
mounted    to    keep    up    with   Wellington's  thorough -bred 
English  chestnut,  galloped  with  these  orders  out  of  Sorau- 
ren by  one  road,  the  French  light  cavalry  dashed  into  the 
village  by  another,  and  the  English  general  rode  alone  up  the 
opposite  mountain  to  reach  his  troops.  •*  One  of  Campbell's 
Portuguese  battalions  first  descried  him  and  raised  a  cry  of 
joy,  and  the  shrill  clamour  caught  up  by  the  next  regiments 
swelled  as  it  ran  along  the  line,  into  tnat  stern  and  appal- 
ling shout  which  the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  give  upon  the 
edge  of  battle,  and  which  no  enemy  ever  heard  unmoved. 
Lord  Wellington  suddenly  stopped  in  a  conspicuous  place ; 
he  desired  that  both  armies  should  know  he  was  there,  and 
a  double  spy  who  was  present  pointed  out  Soult,  then  so 
near  that  his  features  could  be  plainly  distinguished.     The 
English  general,  it  is  said,  fixed  his  eyes  attentively  upon 
this  formidable  man,  and,  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  said, 
'  Yonder  is  a  great  commander,  but  he  is  a  cautious  one, 
and  vill  delay  his  attack  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
cheers ;  that  will  give  time  for  the  6th  division  to  arrive, 
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and  I  shall  beat  him.'  And  certain  it  is  that  the  French 
general  made  no  serious  attack  that  day."* 

In  a  private  letter,  written  fonr  days  after  the  last  of 
these  "  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,"  Wellington  said,  "  I  never 
saw  such  fighting  as  we  have  had  hers.  It  began  on  the 
25th  of  July,  and,  excepting  the  29*li,  when  not  a  shot  was 
fired,  we  had  it  every  day  till  the  2nd  of  August.  The 
battle  of  the  28th  was  fair  bludgeon  workj"  And  writing  to 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  about  the  same  time,  he  said,  "  I  hope 
that  Soult  will  not  feel  any  inclination  to  renew  his  expedi- 
tion. The  French  army  must  have  suffered  greatly.  Between 
the  25th  of  last  month  and  2nd  of  this,  they  were  engaged 
seriously  not  less  than  ten  times;  on  many  occasions  in  attack- 
ing very  strong  positions,  in  others  beat  from  them  or  pursued. 
1  understand  that  their  officers  say,  they  have  lost  15,000  men. 
1  thought  so;  but  as  they  say  so,  I  now  think  more.  It  is  strange 
enough  that  our  diminution  of  strength  to  the  31st  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,500  men,  although,  I  believe,  our  casualties  are  6,000."  J 

In  their  retreat  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
French  were  repeatedly  attacked,  and  had  their  rear  cut  up  by 
our  pursui  ng  col  umn  s.  General  Edward  Barnes  with  his  single 
brigade,  about  1,500  strong,  rushed  up  a  steep  height  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  charged  Clausel's  6,000 
men,  and  drove  them  from  their  position.  During  this  day 
Lord  Wellington,  who  was  grieving  that  Marshal  Soult  should 
have  escaped  him,  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  himsetf.  He  was 
standing  near  the  hill  of  Echalar,  examining  his  maps,  with 
only  half  a  company  of  the  43rd  as  an  escort.  Some  French, 
close  at  hand,  sent  a  detachment  to  cut  the  party  off;  and  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  these  troops  would  have 
fallen  upon  his  lordship  unaware,  if  Sergeant  Blood,  a  young, 
intelligent,  and  active  man,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  in  front, 
had  not  rushed  down  the  precipitous  rocks  and  given  the 
alarm.  As  it  was,  the  French  arrived  in  time  to  send  a 
volley  of  bullets  after  his  lordship  as  he  galloped  away."§ 

Soult  drew  close  to  his  reserves  behind  the  Bidassuo,  put 
pome  of  his  disorganized  corps  behind  the  line  of  his  re- 
serves, called  loudly  for  reinforcements,  and  collected  all 
the  detachments  and  national  guards  he  could.  It  had 
previously  been  proved  that  in  a  rase  campagne,  or  in  any 
situation  approaching  to  an  open  country,  the  veterans  of 
France  were  not  a  match  for  the  British  infantry,  and  now 

*  Napier,  « Hist,  of  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  vi.  p.  130.     Edition  of  1840. 

f  Letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck.     '  Dispatches,'  vol.  x.  p.  602. 

J  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  x.  p.  591.         $  Napier, '  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  fi. 
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they  had  the  additional  proof  that  they  were  not  our  match 
in  mountain  warfare — a  warfare  in  which  the  French  had 
hitherto  been  considered  unrivalled.* 

During  the  month  of  August,  General  Graham  was  press- 
ing the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.     On  the  31st,  the  assault  was 
made,  and  the  town  was  carried,  but  with  great  loss.     The 
French  garrison  retired  to  the  castle.     Many  excesses  were 
committed  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  soldiers  after  they 
had  entered  the  town  :  most  of  the  houses  were  plundered, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  of  September  that  order  wa? 
restored  by  severe  measures.     But  as  this  calamitous  affair 
was  made  the  ground  of  accusation  against  the  British 
officers  and  army  in  general,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Lord  Wellington's  indignant  reply  to  those  charges,  in  z. 
letter  to  his  brother  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  British  minister 
in  Spain.     Some  Spanish  party  papers  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  town  was  set  on  fire  on  purpose  by  the  British,  and 
this  insinuation   has   been   repeated    by   Llorente,  in   his* 
'Mcmoires  de  la  Revolution  d'Espagne,'  and   by  others. 
" Everything  was  done,"  says  Lord  Wellington,  "that  was 
in  my  power  to  suggest  to  save  the  town      Several  persons 
urged  me,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  allow  it  to  be  born* 
barded,  as  the  most  certain  mode  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  give 
it  up.     This  I  positively  would  not  allow,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  I  did  not  allow  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Badajoz  to  be  bom- 
barded.  .....     Neither  is  it  true  that  the  town  was  set 

on  fire  by  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops.  To  set  fire 
to  the  town  was  part  of  the  enemy's  defence.  It  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  enemy  on  the  22nd  of  July,  before  the  final 
attempt  was  made  to  take  it  by  storm ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  fire  was  so  violent  on  the  24th  of  July,  that  the  storm,, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  that  day,  was  necessarily 
deferred  till  the  25th,  and,  as  it  is  Avell  known,  failed,  t 
was  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  on  the  30th  of  August,  and 
I  aver  that  the  town  was  then  on  fire.  It  must  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  as  I  repeat  that  our  batteries,  by 
positive  order,  threw  no  shells  into  the  town  ;  and  I  saw  the 
town  on  fire  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  before  the  storm  took 
place.  It  is  well  known  that  the  enemy  had  prepared  for 
a  serious  resistance,  not  only  on  the  ramparts,  but  in  the 
streets  of  the  town ;  that  traverses  were  established  in  the 
streets,  formed  of  combustibles,  with  the  intention  of  setting 
fire  to  and  exploding  them  during  the  contest  with  the 

*  '  Annals   of  the  Peninsular   CVunpfl^jpt/    >y  the   author   of  '  Cyril 
Thorutou,'  —  l!ie  lute  Captain  Hamilton. 
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assailants.  It  is  equally  known  that  there  was  a  most  severe 
content  in  the  streets  of  the  town  between  the  assailants 
and  the  garrison ;  that  many  of  these  traverses  were  ex- 
ploded, by  which  many  lives  on  both  sides  were  lost ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  these  explosions  set  fire  to  many  of  the  houses, 

.  .  .  Everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  by  our  own  soldiers.  In  regard  to  the  plunder 
of  the  town  by  "the  soldiers,  1  am  the  last  man  who  will  deny 
it,  because  I  know  that  it  is  true.  It  is  one  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences attending  the  necessity  of  storming  a  town,  which 
every  officer  laments,  not  only  on  account  of  the  evil  thereby 
inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  but  on  account  of 
the  injury  it  does  to  discipline.  Notwithstanding  that  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  town  in  such  a 
situation  from  being  plundered,  I  can  prove  that,  upon  this 

occasion,  particular  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  it 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fire,  which  certainly  augmented  the 
confusion,  and  afforded  greater  facilities  for  irregularity,  and  if 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  particularly  of  the  principal  officers  who 
stormed  the  breach,  had  not  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  in  the  service  of  Spain,  to  the  num- 
ber of  170  out  of  about  250,  I  believe  that  the  plunder  would 
have  been,  in  great  measure,  though  not  entirely,  prevented."* 

The  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  capitulated  after  a  few  days. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the  place  cost  the  Allies  nearly 
4,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Three  British  general 
officers  were  wounded,  and  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  engineers,  was  killed. 

It  is  but  too  easy  to  account  for  our  great  loss  before  this 
place.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  of  August  that  transports 
arrived  from  England  with  a  good  supply  of  heavy  guns 
and  mortars;  and  then  the  besiegers  were  left  with  only 
one  company  of  royal  sappers  and  miners  —  a  species  of 
force  whose  formation  had  been  so  long  and  so  absurdly 
neglected  by  our  government.  On  the  llth  of  February 
1812,  Wellington  had  written  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool — 
"  It  is  inconceivable  with  what  disadvantages  we  undertake 
anything  like  a  siege,  for  want  of  assistance  of  this  descrip- 
tion. There  is  no  French  corps  d'armee  which  has  not  a 
battalion  of  sappers  and  a  company  of  miners.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  for  assistance  of  this  description  upon  the 
regiments  of  the  line  ;  and,  although  the  men  are  brave  and 
willing,  they  want  the  knowledge  and  training  which  are 
*  '  .Dispatches,'  vol.  xi.  pp.  172»1. 
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necessary.  Many  casualties  among  them  consequently 
occur,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  siege."*  Yet,  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  this  earnest  representation,  only  one  company  of  sap- 
pers and  miners  could  be  sent  out  for  an  important  siege ! 

On  the  31st  of  August,  the  day  of  the  storm,  Soult  made 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  place.  Three  divisions  of  Spaniards, 
under  General  Freyre,  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  English  and  Portu- 
guese brigades.  A  strong  French  force  forded  the  Bidassoa, 
and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Spaniards  posted  on  the 
heights  of  St.  Marcial.  The  Spaniards  bravely  stood  the 
attack,  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove 
them  down  the  height  into  the  river.  A  second  attack  was 
made  and  repelled  in  the  same  manner.  Lord  Wellington, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  was  highly  pleased,  and  said  in 
his  dispatches  that  "  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  troops  he  had  ever  seen  engaged." 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  4,000  French  in  Pamplona, 
having  lost  all  hope  of  relief,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
There  was  nothing  now  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies  to  cause 
them  any  apprehension,  or  to  intercept  their  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  of  Spain.  But  before  the  reduction 
of  Pamplona — though  not  before  that  event  had  been  ren- 
dered inevitable — Wellington  called  down  part  of  his  troops 
from  the  bleak  mountain  tops,  and  from  the  gloomy  narrow 
passes,  where,  to  their  infinite  discomfort,  they  had  been 
encamped  or  hutted  for  more  than  two  months.  During 
that  time,  desertions  had  been  rather  frequent  nmong  them. 
Men  not  afraid  of  the  French  had  run  away  from  a  dread 
of  ghosts  or  dead  bodies.  One  who  was  at  the  time  an  officer 
among  them,  says  : — "  As  this  was  an  event  which  had  but 
rarely  occurred  before,  many  opinions  were  hazarded  as  to 
its  cause.  For  my  part,  I  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  opera- 
tion of  superstitious  terror  on  the  minds  of  the  men,  and 
for  this  reason.  It  is  generally  the  custom,  in  planting  sen- 
tinels in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  enemy,  to  station 
them  in  pairs,  so  that  one  may  patrol  as  far  as  the  next  post, 
whilst  the  other  remains  steady  on  his  ground.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  wish  of  giving  greater  confidence  to  the  men  them- 
selves may  have  some  weight  in  dictating  the  measure  ;  at 
all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  produces  that  effect. 
Such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  covered  by 
our  piquets  among  the  Pyrenees,  that  in  many  places  there 
*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  viii.  p.  601. 
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was  hardly  room  for  a  couple  of  sentinels  to  occupy  a  single 
post,  whilst  it  was  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  various  passes 
that  two  were  more  desirable  than  one  for  securing  the 
safety  of  the  army.  Rugged  as  the  country  was,  however, 
almost  every  foot  of  it  had  been  the  scene  of  action,  whilst 
the  dead,  falling  among  rocks  and  cliffs,  were  left  in  various 
instances,  from  necessity,  unburied;  and  exactly  in  those 
parts  where  the  dead  lay  buried,  single  sentinels  were 
planted.  That  both  soldiers  and  sailors  are  frequently  super- 
stitious, every  person  knows  ;  nor  can  it  be  pleasant  for  the 
strongest-minded  among  them  to  spend  two  or  three  hours 
of  a  stormy  night  beside  a  mangled  and  half-devoured  car- 
cass ;  indeed,  I  have  been  myself,  more  than  once,  remon- 
strated with,  for  desiring  as  brave  a  fellow  as  any  in  the 
corps  to  keep  guard  near  one  of  his  fallen  comrades.  4 1 
don't  care  for  living  men,'  said  the  soldier ;  '  but,  for  God's 
sake,  sir,  don't  put  me  beside  him ;"  and  wherever  I  could 
yield  to  the  remonstrance,  I  invariably  did  so.  My  own 
opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  many  of  our  sentries  became  so 
overpowered  by  superstition  that  they  could  not  keep  their 
ground.  They  knew,  however,  that  if  they  returned  to  the 
piquet,  a  severe  punishment  awaited  them  ;  and  hence  they 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  endure  the  misery  of 
a  diseased  imagination. 

"  As  a  proof  that  my  notions  were  correct,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  army  had  no  sooner  descended  from  the  mountains, 
and  taken  up  a  position  which  required  a  chain  of  double 
sentinels  to  be  renewed,  than  desertion  in  a  very  great  degree 
ceased.  A  few  instances,  indeed,  still  occurred,  as  will 
always  be  the  case  where  men  of  all  tempers  are  brought 
together,  as  in  an  army ;  but  they  bore  not  the  proportion 
of  one  to  twenty  towards  those  which  took  place  among  the 
Pyrenees."* 

As  soon  as  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  led  a  march 
or  two  upon  French  ground,  the  men,  recently  so  gloomy, 
looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  fair  or  a  feast.  The  Eng- 
lish flag  waved  triumphantly  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
where  it  had  been  displayed  centuries  before  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  the  terror  of  France,  and  our  bands  played 
the  merry  march  of  the  "British  Grenadiers,"  and  our  troops 
denied  through  the  other  passes  which  their  valour  had 
won.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  rest  of  the  Allied  army 
were  called  down  from  their  cold  and  cheerless  positions, 
and  marched  into  France.  Before  taking  this  decisive  step, 

Subaltern.' 
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Wellington  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  all  the  troops  of 
the  various  nations  that  followed  his  victorious  standard. 
He  told  "  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  remember  that  their 
nations  were  at  war  with  France,  solely  because  the  ruler  of 
the  French  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  wanted 
to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke."  He  told  them  "not 
to  forget  that  the  worst  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  enemy 
in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers,  and  their 
cruelties  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country;"  and  that  "to  avenge  this  conduct  on  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would  be  unmanly  and 
unworthy  of  the  Allied  nations."  This  proclamation  was 
read  over  and  over  again  in  English,  in  Portuguese,  and  in 
Spanish ;  and  his  lordship  made  it  the  special  duty  of  all 
officers  to  enforce  these  salutary  orders.  Nor  was  it  ever 
left  to  remain  as  a  piece  of  merely  rhetorical  humanity; 
Wellington  took  incessant  care  to  carry  it  into  operation; 
and  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his  troops  attempting  to 
plunder  the  peasantry,  he  not  only  punished  by  military 
law  those  who  were  caught  in  the  fact,  but  he  placed  the 
whole  regiment  or  brigade  to  which  they  belonged  under 
arms,  to  prevent  further  offence.  It  was  difficult  to  convince 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  had  so  long  seen  their 
own  country  plundered  and  ransacked  and  wasted  by  fire 
and  sword,  that  they  ought  not  to  retaliate  upon  the  French, 
who  had  attacked  them  without  the  shadow  of  a  provocation. 
Discipline,  however,  works  miracles;  and  the  Portuguese 
troops,  on  the  whole,  behaved  well.  But  the  undisciplined 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  his  lord- 
ship's side  ever  since  he  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Penin- 
sula, could  not  be  restrained  in  their  revengeful  and  maraud- 
ing propensities.  Some  excuse  for  them  wa?,  that  their 
government  had  provided  them  neither  with  pay  nor  provi- 
sion, neither  with  clothes  nor  shoes. 

Lord  Wellington's  letters  to  the  Spanish  Generals  Morillo, 
Wimpffen,  and  Freyre,  are  evidence  of  his  earnestness  and 
determination  not  to  allow  any  irregularity  of  the  sort. 
"  Where  I  command,"  says  he  to  Freyre,  "  I  declare  that  no 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  plunder.  If  plunder  must  be  had, 
then  another  must  have  the  command.  You  have  large 
armies  in  Spain,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  plunder  the  French 
j^asantry  you  may  enter  France,  but  then  the  Spanish 
government  must  remove  me  from  the  command  of  their 
armies.  .  .  .  .  ii  is  a,  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
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whether  I  command  a  large  or  a  small  army,  but  whether 
large  or  small,  the  army  must  obey  me,  and  above  all,  must 
not  plunder"* 

General  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  a  Welshman  more  peppery 
than  Fluellin,  appears  always  to  have  been  in  a  passion  at 
somebody  or  something ;  but  much  cooler  officers  re-echoed 
the  sentiments  he  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  Spanish 
troops  as  co-belligerents  in  France.  In  writing  to  a  friendv 
Picton  says, — "The  Spaniards,  instead  ».f  being  of  any  ser- 
vice to  us  in  our  operations,  are  a  perfect  dead  weight,  and 
do  nothing  but  run  away  and  plunder.  We  should  do  much 
better  without  these  vapouring  poltroon  rascals,  whose  irre- 
gular conduct  will  indispose  every  one  towards  us."f  In  no 
very  long  time,  Wellington  took  the  decisive  measure  of 
sending  back  most  of  these  Spanish  troops  into  their  own 
country. 

Soult  now  held  a  strong  position  on  the  Nivelle  from  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  to  Ainhoe,  about  twelve  miles  in  length. 
General  Hill,  with  the  British  right,  advanced  from  the 
valley  of  Baztan,  and,  attacking  the  French  on  the  heights 
of  Ainhoe,  drove  them  towards  Cambo  on  the  Nive,  while 
the  centre  of  the  Allies,  consisting  of  English  and  Spanish 
troops  under  Marshal  Beresford  and  General  Alten,  carried 
the  works  behind  Sarre,  and  drove  the  French  beyond  the 
Nivelle,  which  the  Allies  crossed  at  St.  Pre",  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  French  hastily  abandoned  their 
ground  and  works  on  the  left  of  the  Nivelle,  and  in  the 
night  withdrew  to  their  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayonne. 
Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  established  at  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle.  The  Allies 
went  into  cantonments  between  the  sea  and  the  river  Nive, 
where  their  extreme  right  rested  on  Cambo.  The  enemy 
guarded  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port.  Lord  Wellington,  being  straitened  for 
room  and  supplies  for  his  large  army,  determined  to  cross 
the  Nive  and  occupy  the  country  between  that  and  the 
Adour.  On  the  9th  of  December,  General  Hill  forded  the 
Nive  above  Cambo,  while  the  sixth  division  crossed  at 
Uetaritz,  and  the  French  were  dislodged  from  their  position 
at  Ville  Franque.  In  the  night  all  their  posts  were  with- 
drawn to  Bayonne,  and  on  the  10th  the  British  right  rested 
on  the  Adour.  On  that  day  Soult,  resuming  the  offensive, 
issued  out  of  Bayonne,  and  attacked  the  British  left  under 

*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  xi.  p.  395. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Marryatin  H.  B.  Robinson'*  '  Memoirs  of  Picton/ 
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Sir  John  Hope,  which  covered  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  the 
Allies  had  considerable  depots  of  stores. 

The  French  came  on  with  great  spirit,  and  twice  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  in  the  fifth  division  of  the  Allies,  and 
twice  were  repulsed  again,  the  first  time  by  the  9th  British 
and  a  Portuguese  battalion,  and  the  second  time  by  the 
brigade  of  Guards;  at  last,  night  put  an  end  to  the  fight. 
Next  morning,  llth  December,  Soult,  having  withdrawn 
in  the  night  most  of  his  force  from  the  position  in  front  of 
the  British  left,  prepared  to  attack  the  light  division  with 
overwhelming  numbers.  General  Hope,  suspecting  jthis, 
had  moved  part  of  his  troops  to  their  right  to  support  the 
light  division.  This  occasioned  another  change  in  Soult's 
movements,  who  again  directed  several  columns  against  the 
left  at  Barouilles.  The  troops  were  occupied  in  receiving 
their  rations,  and  their  fatigue  parties  were  engaged  in 
cutting  wood,  when  shouts  were  heard  from  the  front  of 
"  en  avant,"  answered  by  a  corresponding  cry  of"  to  arms" 
among  the  British.  The  French  columns  were  close  at 
hand,  and  the  Allies  had  barely  time  to  run  to  their  arms, 
when  they  withstood  the  attack,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
both  armies  remained  in  their  respective  position. 

Marshal  Soult  now  giving  up  any  further  attempt  on  the 
left  of  the  Allies,  and  imagining  that  his  repeated  attacks 
on  that  side  must  have  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  weaken 
his  right,  changed  his  plan,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
12th  moved  with  his  main  force  to  his  left  to  attack  the 
British  right.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  had  foreseen 
this,  and  had  given  orders  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions 
to  support  the  right,  and  the  third  division  was  held  in 
readiness  for  the  same  object.  General  Hill  had  under  his 
immediate  command  above  13,000  men,  and  his  position 
extended  across  from  the  Adour  beyond  Vieux  Monguerre 
to  Ville  Franque  and  the  Nive.  Soult  directed  from 
Bayonne  on  the  13th  a  force  of  30,000  men  against  his  posi- 
tion. His  columns  of  the  centre  gained  some  ground,  but 
were  fiercely  repulsed.  An  attack  on  Hill's  right  was  like- 
wise successful  at  first,  but  was  ultimately  defeated.  Soult 
at  last  drew  back  his  troops  towards  his  entrenched  camp 
near  Bayonne.  General  Hill  had  withstood  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  without  any  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 
divisions  which  Lord  Wellington  had  moved  towards  him. 
Lord  Wellington,  well  pleased  at  this,  told  him—"  Hill,  ths 
day  is  all  your  own."  * 

*  Reiume  of '  Dispatches,'  vol.  xi.    A.  Vieusseux. 
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In  these  several  affairs  the  romantic  bravery  of  Sir  John 
Hope  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army.  In  the 
Commander-in-chief  this  warm  admiration  was  mingled 
with  friendly  apprehensions.  When  these  combats 


worth.  We  shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he  continues  to 
expose  himself  in  fire  as  he  did  in  the  last  three  days ;  in- 
deed, his  escape  then  was  wonderful.  His  hat  and  coat  were 
shot- through  in  many  places,  besides  the  wound  in  his  leg. 
He  places  himself  among  the  sharp-shooters,  without,  as 
they  do,  sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy's  fire.  This  will 
not  answer ;  and  I  hope  that  his  friends  will  give  him  a  hint 
on  the  subject."  * 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  few  remain- 
ing days  of  the  year  1813.  Both  armies  remained  in  winter- 
quarters— if  so  comfortable  a  name  can  be  given  to  the 
positions  and  lodgings  occupied  by  our  troops.  Amuse- 
ments, however,  were  not  quite  wanting,  although,  it 
appears,  that  Soult  was  too  near  to  allow  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  in  which  our  officers  had  indulged  a  short  time 
previously. 

"  Lord  Wellington's  fox-hounds  were  unkennelled,  and 
he  himself  took  the  field  regularly  twice  a  week,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  denizen  of  Leicestershire,  or  any  other  sporting 
county  in  England.  I  need  not  add  that  few  packs  in  any 
county  could  be  better  attended.  Not  that  the  horses  of 
all  the  huntsmen  were  of  the  best  breed,  or  of  the  gayest 
appearance  ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  individual  splendour 
was  made  up  by  the  number  of  Nimrods  ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  discover  a  field  more  fruitful  in  laughable  occur- 
rences, which  no  man  more  heartily  enjoyed  than  the 
gallant  Marquis  himself.  When  the  hounds  were  out,  he 
was  no  longer  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the  general- 
in-chief  of  three  nations,  and  the  representative  of  three 
sovereigns  ;  but  the  gay,  merry,  country  gentleman,  who 
rode  at  everything,  and  laughed  as  loud  when  he  fell  him- 
self as  when  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  a  brother  sportsman."  f 

The  peasantry  dwelling  near  that  frontier  of  France 
were  devout  papists  and  Bourbonists  at  heart.  As  Soult 
had  retired,  they  had  begun  to  give  sundry  signs  of  good 
feeling  towards  Lord  Wellington  and  his  army.  Worn  out 

*  Letter  to  Colonel  Torrens. «  Dispatches,'  ?ol.  xi. 
f  The  «  Subaltern.' 
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by  the  military  conscription,  and  the  monstrous  exce<yi 
to  which  it  had  been  carried  during  the  last  three  years 
they  saw  no  end  to  their  evils  except  in  peace,  which  was 
to  be  obtained  only  by  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte. 
They  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  their  sons  torn  from  them, 
to  be  made  food  for  cannon — chair  a  canon.  Flesh  or  meat 
for  cannon  was  the  epithet  commonly  applied  to  young 
conscripts  towards  the  end  of  this  war !  Seeing  that  the 
English  did  not  plunder,  and  that  excellent  discipline  was 
maintained,  those  peasants  and  little  farmers  of  the  south 
of  France  came  flocking  to  our  camp,  with  their  poultry 
and  vegetables,  and  oil  and  wine;  and  there  they  were 
fairly  paid  for  whatever  they  provided. 

Campaign  of  1814. — In  an  early  stage  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  Viscount  Castlereagh  had 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  day  might  not  be  very  far 
distant  when  an  English  army  would  traverse  France  as 
conquerors,  and  a  British  general  march  into  Paris  as  our 
Edwards  and  Henrys  had  done.  For  this  their  lordships 
had  been  exposed  to  much  ridicule  ;  but  that  period  seemed 
now  fast  approaching,  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubt- 
ful whether  that  which  really  occurred  in  1815  might 
not  happen  in  the  present  year,  1814,  In  our  Parliament, 
even  that  loud-tongued  oppositionist,  Mr.  Whitbread,  joined 
his  voice  in  applause  and  thanksgiving,  and  declared  that 
never  did  a  more  favourable  opportunity  present  itself  for 
us  to  exert  our  strength.  But  the  most  eloquent  speech  in 
the  Commons  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  jun. 
(now  Lord  Glenelg),  who  praised  Lord  Wellington  parti- 
cularly for  this— that,  by  an  undaunted  and  intrepid  spirit, 
the  sure  proof  of  a  genius  confident  of  its  resources,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  defy  the  public  opinion  as  to  the  invinci- 
bility of  the  French.  Wellington  had  never  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  the  enormous  fame  which  had  been  made 
to  surround  Massena,  Marmont,  Jourdan,  Soult,  and  the 
other  French  marshals  and  generals  ;  and  he  had,  turn  and 
turn  about,  foiled  or  beaten  them  all !  Lord  Castlereagh, 
with  a  not-unbecoming  national  pride,  detailed  some  of  the 
exertions  which  England  had  made  in  1813— a  year  in 
which  she  had  most  importantly  aided  in  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  money,  and  otherwise,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  —  every  country  which  had  entered,  the  lists 
against  Buonaparte,  and  nearly  every  district  in  Europe 
which  had  shown  a  disposition  to  cast  off  his  yoke.  It  wae 
resolved  (partly  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  the  United 
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States  of  America)  to  raise  our  naval  forces  to  140,000 
sailors  and  31,000  marines,  and  to  strengthen  our  land- 
forces  on  the  continent.  The  opposition  party  raised  some 
murmurs  about  expense,  but  they  found  no  echo  in  the 
country,  which  was  excited  by  victory,  and  comforted  by 
the  conviction  that  the  fall  ot  the  bitterest  enemy  we  had 
ever  known  was  now  close  at  hand. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  was  played  off  rapidly — the 
mighty  conflict  which  had  been  carried  on  between  France 
and  the  rest  "of  Europe  was  almost  at  its  close.  The  battle 
of  Liepzig,  fought  in  October  1813,  had  hurried  on  the 
inevitable  catastrophe.  There  Buonaparte  had  lost  another 
army  which  he  had  got  together,  with  great  pains,  after  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign.  The  remnant  of  that 
army  had  been  driven  out  of  Germany  and  across  the 
Rhine,  the  Allies  practically  refuting  Napoleon's  argument 
that  the  Rhine  was  the  neutral  and  must  remain  the  inviol- 
able frontier  of  France— a  frontier  within  which  his  over- 
vaulting  ambition  had  not  allowed  him  to  contain  himself. 
He  was  now  left  no  other  resources  than  those  he  could 
draw  from  France  herself.  Lord  Wellington  had  long 
foretold  that,  when  that  should  come  to  be  the  case,  the 
feelings  of  the  French  population  would  turn  against  him. 
Napoleon  had  hitherto  supported  his  enormous  armies 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  foreign  states.  "War  must  be 
with  him  a  financial  resource,"  thus  wrote  Lord  Welling- 
ton in  January  1812,  to  Baron  Constant,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction attached  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  u  and  this 
appears  to  me  the  greatest  misfortune  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  entailed  upon  the  present  generation.  I 
have  great  hopes,  however,  that  this  resource  is  beginning 
to  fail ;  and  I  think  there  are  symptoms  of  a  sense  in 
France  either  that  war  is  not  so  productive  as  it  was,  or 
that  nations  who  have  still  something  to  lose  may  resist,  as 
those  of  the  Peninsula  have,  in  which  case  the  expense  of 
collecting  this  resource  becomes  larger  than  its  produce."* 

Such  was  the  prescience  of  our  illustrious  soldier  two 
years  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  and 
when  four-fifths  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  Corsican  had  a  talisman  which  would  enable 
him  to  carry  on  war  for  ever,  irrespectively  of  any  consider- 
ations of  finance,  supplies  of  provisions,  foreign  conscripts, 
End  foreign  contingents. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  November  1813,  Napoleon  de- 
*  «  Dispatches,'  vol.  viii.  p.  581  to  p.  583. 
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creed,  by  a  senatus  consultum,  a  new  levy  of  300,000  con- 
scripts. This  was  not  a  pacific  prelude.  In  December,  he 
ordered  the  assembling  of  180,000  national  guards  to  gar- 
rison the  towns  and  fortresses.  He  talked,  however,  of 
peace,  but  he  wanted  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Belgium,  Savoy, 
&c. ;  he  hesitated,  he  lost  time  in  agreeing  to  the  prelimi- 
nary basis  of  a  treaty  such  as  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
Allied  powers  at  Chatillon ;  he  left  his  own  envoy  there 
without  instructions  or  powers ;  he  wished,  in  short,  to  try 
once  more  the  chances  of  war.  On  the  25th  of  January 
1814,  he  left  Paris  for  Chalons  to  attack  the  Prussians  and 
Russians. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  his  preparations  to  drive  the 
army  of  Soult  from  all  the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Adour. 
About  the  middle  of  February,  by  a  succession  of  move- 
ments and  partial  engagements,  he  drove  the  French  first 
from  the  Bidassoa,  and  afterwards  across  the  Gave  d'Oleron, 
an  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th  of  February,  he 
met  Soult's  army  concentrated  at  Orthez  on  the  Gave  de 
Pau,  attacked  and  beat  it  and  pursued  it  to  the  Adour, 
the  French  retiring  to  the  eastward  towards  Auch.  On  the 
1st  of  March  Lord  Wellington's  head -quarters  were  at  St. 
Sever,  north  of  the  Adour.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  at  the 
battle  of  Orthez  was  277  killed,  and  about  2,000  wounded 
or  missing.  The  loss  of  the  French  army  was  considerable 
during  the  battle,  and  still  more  during  the  retreat,  owing 
to  desertion  having  spread  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
among  the  conscripts,  who  threw  away  their  arms  in  vast 
numbers.  The  battle  of  Orthez  had  important  results. 
The  garrison  of  Bayonne  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  the 
road  to  Bordeaux  laid  open  to  the  Allies.  Lord  Wel- 
lington gave  orders  to  General  Hope  for  the  siege  of 
Bayonne,  and  detached  Marshal  Beresford  with  two  divi- 
sions to  occupy  the  fair  and  mercantile  city  of  Bordeaux. 
Beresford  and  his  force  were  received  as  friends  and  allies, 
the  mayor  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  having 
of  their  own  accord  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII. 

As  the  Allied  Powers  had  not  yet  pledged  themselves  to 
support  the  Bourbon  cause,  or  not  to  treat  with  Buonaparte 
as  the  ruler  of  France,  Lord  Wellington  had  most  particularly 
and  emphatically  instructed  Beresford  not  to  originate  nor 
encourage  any  rising  of  the  Bourbon  party ;  on  no  account  to 
encourage  hopes  which  might  be  disappointed,  or  to  excite 
insurrectionary  movements  which  might  be  put  down  and 
nvenged  with  blood,  if  the  Allied  sovereigns  should  even- 
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tually  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  present  ruler,  and  leave 
Buonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France.  As  yet,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  acknowledged  that  man  as  emperor,  a  con- 
gress of  their  Ministers  was  sitting  at  Chatillon  sur  Seine, 
in  which  Napoleon's  envoys  were  admitted,  notwithstanding 
the  marchings  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  and  the  uninterrupted  course  of  hostilities. 
His  lordship  had  always  been  extremely  cautious  about  in- 
terfering, without  positive  orders  from  his  own  Government, 
in  the  internal  affairs  or  home  politics  of  other  countries, 
and  his  whole  correspondence  proves  his  caution  and  dis- 
cretion with  regard  to  Spain,  and  the  various  red-hot 
factions  of  liberals  and  absolutists  which  were  already 
quarrelling  there.  He  knew  better  than  any  man,  that  the 
irreconcilable  pretensions  of  these  two  fierce  factions  must 
sooner  or  later  plunge  Spain  into  an  anarchy  ;  but  he  also 
knew  that  it  was  not  by  foreign  arms  that  those  Spanish 
quarrels  were  to  be  made  up,  and  he  hoped  to  have  done 
with  the  war  before  this  great  storm  could  break  put  in  his 
rear.  His  business  was  purely  military;  in  Spain  it  had 
been  to  drive  the  invader  out  of  the  country,  and  then 
leave  the  people  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  In  France, 
upon  the  same  principle,  he  was  averse  to  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  a  royalist  rising  and  a  civil  war.  The  Duke 
of  Angouleme  having  landed  in  the  south  of  France  to 
excite  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  Lord  Wel- 
lington advised  him  politely  to  keep  incognito,  and  to  wait 
for  some  important  demonstration  in  his  favour.  When 
Beresford  marched  upon  Bordeaux,  we  have  seen  what 
were  his  orders.  "  If,"  said  his  lordship,  "  they  should 
ask  you  for  your  consent  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.,  to 
hoist  the  white  standard,  &c.,  you  will  state  that  the 
British  nation  and  their  Allies  wish  well  to  Louis  XVIII. ; 
and  as  long  as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where  our 
troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  that 
party  from  doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  its  in- 
terest: nay,  further,  that  I  am  prepared  to  assist  any  party 
that  may  show  itself  inclined  to  aid  us  in  getting  the  better 
of  Buonaparte.  That  the  object  of  the  Allies,  however,  in 
the  war,  and,  above  all,  in  entering  France,  is,  as  is  stated  in 
my  proclamation— peace ;  and  that  it  is  well  known  the 
Allies  are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Buonaparte.  That,  however  I  might  be  inclined  to  aid  and 
support  any  set  of  people  against  Buonaparte  while  at  war, 
I  could  give  them  no  further  aid  when  peace  should  be  con- 
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eluded ;  and  I  beg  the  inhabitants  will  weigh  this  mattei 
well  before  they  raise  a  standard  against  the  government  ol 
Buonaparte  and  involve  themselves  in  hostilities.  If,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  warning,  the  town  should  think 
proper  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  and  should  proclaim 
Louis  XVIII.,  or  adopt  any  other  measure  of  that  descrip- 
tion, you  will  not  oppose  them;  and  you  will  arrange  with 
the  authorities  the  means  of  drawing,  without  loss  of  time 
for  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  which  are  at  Dax,  which 
you  will  deliver  to  them.  If  the  municipality  should  state 
that  they  will  not  proclaim  Louis  XV ill.  without  your 
orders,  you  will  decline  to  give  such  orders,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated."  And  to  the  royalist  mayor  of  St.  Sever  he 
wrote  on  the  same  subject: — "  I  have  not  interfered  in  any 
way  in  what  has  happened  at  Bordeaux,  and  if  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  or  any  town  of  the  department,  chooses- 
to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Bourbon,  I  shall  not  oppose  it ; 
but  I  cannot  enjoin  to  the  individuals  or  the  authorities  of 
those  districts  which,  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  have 
fallen  under  my  order,  to  take  a  step  which  must  commit 
them  personally,  because,  if  peace  should  be  made,  I  must 
cease  to  give  them  that  assistance  which  I  could  afford  them 
under  existing  circumstances."  * 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  and  hi* 
nation's  honour,  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  a  foul  disgrace 
which  had  several  times  been  incurred  in  the  progress  of 
this  long  war, — we  had  given  premature  encouragement  to 
partisans,  we  had  urged  them  to  take  the  field,  we  had  put 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  had  then  found  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  powerful 
enemies.  Thus  no  encouragement  was  given  to  the  French 
royalists  as  an  active  counter-revolutionary  party,  until 
Buonaparte  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  taken  his  departure 
for  the  island  of  Elba.  In  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
ft  general  insurrection  in  the  south  of  France  would,  no  doubt, 
have  facilitated  the  work  in  hand,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Bourbon  princes  and  their  agents,  who 
constantly  surrounded  and  importuned  his  lordship,  and 
who  not  unfrequently  complained  that  he  was  injuring 
their  cause  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  loyal  enthu- 
siasm of  the  French  ;  but  it  suited  not  the  political  morality 
of  Wellington  to  commit  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these 
royalists  before  he  knew  that  they  would  not  be  abandoned, 
tefore  he  knew,  for  a  certainty,  that  the  Allies  would  not 
*  «  J)ispatches,'  vol.  xi.  pp.  668  and  599. 
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make  a  peace  which  should  leave  Buonaparte  on  the  throne. 
And  yet,  while  he  was  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  Mar- 
shal Soult  and  General  Gazan  issued  a  turgid  and  insulting 
proclamation,  accusing  him  of  fomenting  revolt  and  civU 
war  in  France ;  and  of  seeking  to  obtain,  by  means  of  intes- 
tine faction,  those  advantages  which  he  could  not  gain  by 
the  sword.*  And  this,  too,  was  said  when  the  sword  of 
\Vellington  had  lowered  the  horn  of  every  marshal  and 
general  that  had  been  opposed  to  him,  and  had  cut  his  way 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  far  into  the  interior  of  France, 
badly  aided,  often  unsupported,  and  still  oftener  thwarted  or 
impeded  by  an  infinitude  of  causes  and  vexatious  circum- 
stances, which  would  have  broken  the  heart  or  have  turned 
the  brain  of  almost  any  other  eomrnander.f  This  disgraceful 
proclamation,  ^which  could  still  deceive  Frenchmen  remote 
from  the  scene  ol  action,  did,  indeed,  go  to  prove  the  justness 
of  a  remark  which  his  lordship  had  made  long  ago,  when  the 
system  was  in  its  perfection,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple of  France  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  system  of  Buona- 
parte's government  being  based  on  trickery  and  deception. 

With  regard  to  those,  and  they  were  but  few,  who  mani- 
fested a  wish  to  carry  on  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  interest  of 
Napoleon,  and  against  the  Allies,  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to 
the  mayors  and  other  authorities,  that  the  inhabitants  could 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  villages  and  act  as  soldiers 
at  the  same  time.  "  Those  who  wish  to  be  soldiers  must  go 
and  serve  in  the  enemy's  lines,  and  those  who  wish  to  live 
quietly  at  home,  under  the  protection  of  the  Allied  troops, 
must  not  bear  arms.  The  Commander-in-chief  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  follow  both  courses ;  and  any  person  found 
in  arms  in  the  rear  of  the  army  shall  be  judged  according  to 
military  laws,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enemy's 
generals  have  treated  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese."! 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Lord  Wellington  advanced  his  vic- 
torious columns  to  Vic  Bigorre,  and  Soult  retreated  to  some 
good  positions  at  Tarbes.  It  was  thought  that  the  French 
marshal  would  risk  a  general  battle  here,  but  he  did  not, 
continuing  on  the  20th  his  retreat  towards  Toulouse,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  24th.  The  main  object  of  Soult's  ove- 
ments  was  to  facilitate  a  junction  with  Marshal  Suchet,  who, 
at  last,  was  evacuating  Catalonia  and  all  the  eastern  coast 
of  Spain. 

*  See  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  xi,  p.  59*. 

f  «  Pict.  Hist.'  Reigu  of  George  III.  vol.  hr. 

I  *  Dispatches/  vol.  xi.  p.  618 
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Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  Napoleon  had 
given  up  his  last  faint  hope  of  conquest ;  but  he  yet  hoped 
to  make  Spain,  and  his  prisoner  the  weak  King  of  Spain,  the 
means  of  weakening  England,  and  creating  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord among  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Knowing  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  written  to 
him  on  the  12th  of  November  1813,  saying,—"  That  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  made  him  wish  to  conclude  at  once 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  where  England  was  fomenting  anarchy 
and  jacobinism,  and  was  depressing  the  nobility  in  order  to 
establish  a  republic.  He  (Napoleon)  was  much  grieved  to 
see  the  destruction  of  a  nation  bordering  upon  his  empire, 
and  whose  maritime  interests  were  closely  connected  with 
his  own.  He  wished  therefore  to  remove  all  pretence  for 
the  influence  of  England  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  to  re-establish  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good 
neighbourhood  between  the  two  nations."*  A  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Valencjay,  where  Ferdinand  had  been  detained 
a  prisoner  for  five  years,  in  which  Napoleon  acknowledged 
him  as  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  and  promised  to 
withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Spain;  whilst  Ferdinand 
engaged  to  cause  the  English  to  evacuate  Spain,  to  pay  his 
father  King  Charles  an  annual  pension  of  30,000,000  of 
reals,  and  to  confirm  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  taken 
service  under  Joseph  in  their  titles  and  honours.  Ferdinand 
dispatched  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  to  Madrid,  with  a  copy  of 
the  treaty,  directing  the  Regency  to  ratify  it.  The  Regency 
replied  with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  approach- 
ing liberation  and  restoration  of  their  king,  and  enclosed  at 
the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  Cortes,  passed  a 
year  or  two  before,  declaring  that  no  act  of  the  king,  while 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  should  be  considered  as  valid.  The 
treaty,  therefore,  remained  without  effect,  and  Ferdinand 
did  not  re-enter  Spain  for  three  months  after.  "  Nothing,1* 
said  Wellington,  "  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government  regarding  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace I  am  certain  that  no  govern- 
ment would  act  better  than  they  have  in  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  concerns ;  and  I  doubt  that  any  Regency  under 
the  existing  constitution  would  have  power  to  act  better  in 
other  matters  more  peculiarly  of  internal  concern."!  But 
bis  lordship  had  soon  reasons  to  qualify  this  praise. 

Being  hard  pressed  for  troops  for  the  defence  of  France, 

*  Thibaudeau, «  Histoirede  I'Empire,'  ch.  94. 

f  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley.    '  Dispatches,'  voL  li.  p.  478. 
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wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  army  of  Suchet,  and  seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  keeping  his  captive  any 
longer,  while  something  might  be  got  by  releasing  him, 
Buonaparte  ordered  King  Ferdinand  to  be  let  loose  and 
whisked  across  the  Pyrenees.  Ferdinand  reached  Perpignan 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  there  agreed  with  Suchet  to 
allow  him  to  withdraw  all  the  forces  he  had  in  the  field,  and 
all  the  garrisons  he  had  in  the  fortresses  of  Catalonia,  which 
garrisons  were  all  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  very 
near  the  capitulating  point.  But  the  Spanish  Regency  and 
Cortes  had  previously  resolved  that  these  garrisons  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  France  with  their  arms;  and 
they  had  referred  the  question  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  had 
declared,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  the  said  garrisons  .in. 
Catalonia,  or  any  other  French  force  whatsoever,  ought  to 
be  allowed  no  capitulation,  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
being  prisoners  of  war.  From  15,000  to  16,000  Frenchmen 
were  shut  up  in  these  garrisons ;  they  were  not  conscripts, 
beginning  a  campaign  under  most  disastrous  circumstances, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  veteran  troops,  with  a  spirit  as  yet 
unbroken  by  any  decisive  defeat ;  and  if  Suchet  could  have 
united  his  entire  force  and  have  brought  it  in  time  to  join 
Soult  on  the  Garonne,  the  enemy  must  have  been  too  strong 
for  Wellington,  whose  forces  were  much  weakened  by  the 
blockade  of  Bayonne  and  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux.  So 
inactive,  however,  had  been  the  Regency  and  the  Spanish 
General  Copons  and  other  commanders  in  the  east,  that 
Suchet  had  already  been  enabled  to  detach  10,000  men  into 
France ;  and,  the  same  causes  continuing,  he  was  now  allowed 
to  move  off  with  the  14,000  disposable  men  he  had  in  the 
field,  leaving  his  garrisons  behind  him.  From  the  defiles  of 
Catalonia,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  crushed  er  reduced 
to  an  unconditional  surrender,  Marshal  Suchet  rapidly 
marched  across  the  broad  isthmus  which  joins  France  to 
Spain;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  April  before  he  reached 
iSTarbonne,  and  then  he  halted.  He  had  still  a  very  long 
match  to  perform  ere  he  could  make  a  junction  with  Soult. 
And  as  part  of  the  Austrian  army  had  poured  into  France 
through  Switzerland,  and  had  reached  Lyons,  and  had 
established  its  outposts  considerably  to  the  south  of  that 
great  city,  he  had  to  fear  that  it  might  interpose  in  force  be- 
tween him  and  Toulouse. 

Soult,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Toulouse  on  the  24th 
of  March.  On  the  27th  Lord  Wellington  was  close  to  him. 
in  front  of  Toulouse ;  but  the  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river 
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Garonne  flowed  between  them,  the  best  passages  were  de- 
fended by  French  artillery,  and  the  English  pontoons  and 
other  means  of  carrying  over  troops,  cannon,  and  stores,  were 
as  yet  very  defective.  It  had  rained  pitilessly  for  many  days, 
and  the  rain,  besides  making  the  bad  roads  worse,  swelled 
the  river  Garonne,  and  rendered  the  passage  of  the  Allies 
more  difficult.  It  was,  therefore,  the  9th  of  April  before 
Wellington  got  his  army  across  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  10th,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of 
Toulouse.  This  has  been  held  by  many  to  have  been  a 
useless  display  of  heroism,  and  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
human  life ;  but  the  British  general  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  events  which  had  really  rendered  the  combat  unneces- 
sary ;  and  he  had  one  great  motive  and  incentive  to  fight 
the  battle.  This  was  to  beat  and  scatter  the  army  of  Soult 
before  it  could  be  joined  by  Suchet,  and  to  prevent  that  co- 
operation of  the  two  marshals  which  might  have  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  beaten  Napoleon,  and  have  brought  him  down 
to  the  south  to  try  another  throw  of  the  dice.  If  this  had 
happened,  and  if  the  Austrians  had  failed  in  moving  rapidly 
forward  from  Lyons,  the  weakened  army  of  his  lordship 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a  reverse,  and  of 
a  long  and  disastrous  retreat.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
every  wise  general  would  have  given  battle  at  Toulouse,  as 
Lord  Wellington  did. 

Even  since  the  arrival  of  our  army  on  the  Garonne,  Soult 
— through  the  causes  already  indicated — had  been  allowed 
thirteen  days  to  make  his  defensive  preparations.  He  now 
occupied  another  entrenched  camp,  of  a  very  formidable 
description,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of  Toulouse, 
on  a  range  of  heights  between  the  river  Ers  and  the  great 
canal  of  Languedoc.  He  had  redoubts  and  entrenchments, 
and  tremendous  teles  de  pont  both  on  the  river  and  on 
the  canal,  which  must  both  be  crossed  by  the  Allies.  To 
strengthen  his  own  army  in  Champagne,  Buonaparte  had 
made  large  drafts  upon  Soult's  army  of  the  south,  yet  the 
marshal  had  pretty  nearly  an  equality  in  number,  while  in 
artillery  he  had  a  vast  superiority.  According  to  the  best 
calculation  which  has  been  made,  Soult  had  not  less  than 
42,000  men.  Wellington  had,  in  British,  Germans,  and 
Portuguese  about  30,000,  and  in  Spaniards  about  15,000. 
Deduct  7,500  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  generally  speaking, 
were  not  worth  half  their  number  of  British  troops,  and 
Soult  had  an  actual  superiority  of  4,500  men,  and  his 
entrenched  camp  and  fortification  were  to  him  worth  some 
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thousands  of  combatants.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  position 
was  bristling  with  guns,  and  many  of  these  were  so  placed 
in  battery  on  the  summits  of  hills,  that  they  could  make 
&  plunging  fire  into  our  ascending  columns  of  attack. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  strongly-built  houses,  which 
had  been  fortified  and  crammed  with  tirailleurs  ;  and  there 
were  scattered  villages,  strong  stone  walls  separating  the 
vineyards  and  orchards,  and  a  multiplicity  of  streamlets, 
and  of  trenches  cut  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  All  the 
roads  too  continued  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state — a  far 
greater  disadvantage  to  those  who  had  to  march  consider- 
able distances  to  get  to  the  attack  than  to  those  who  were 
fixed  and  stationary,  and  who  had  to  meet  the  attack  behind 
prepared  and  fortified  lines.  Most  fortunately  the  18th 
hussars,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Vivian, 
had  previously  attacked  and  defeated  a  superior  body  of 
French  cavalry,  and  driven  them  from  an  important  bridge 
over  the  Ers,  had  pursued  them  through  the  village  of 
Croix  d'Orade,  had  taken  about  100  prisoners,  and  had 
given  time  to  the  British  infantry  to  come  up  and  secure 
the  bridge  for  the  Allies.* 

As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April — 
it  was  Easter  Sunday,  the  holiest  of  all  Sabbaths,  a  day  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  and  the  church-bells  of  the  distant 
villages  were  calling  the  devout  peasantry  to  matins  and 
early  mass — the  columns  of  the  Allies  began  to  move  to  theii 
various  points  of  attack,  and  to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  dead- 
liest scenes  that  war  can  present.  Marshal  Beresford  moved 
first  with  the  4th  and  6th  divisions,  which  crossed  the  Ers 
by  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade.  After  some  hard  fighting, 
Beresford  gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Montblanc, 
and  then  attacked  and  carried  some  heights  on  Soult's 
right,  together  with  a  redoubt  which  had  been  intended  to 
cover  and  protect  that  flank ;  but  the  French  were  still  in 

*  The  eloquent  military  historian  of  the  war,  who  is  too  fond  of  detect- 
ing errors,  says  that  the  credit  of  this  brilliant  cavalry  affair  was  incor- 
rectly given  in  the  dispatch  to  Colonel  Vivian,  for  that  officer  was  wounded 
by  a  carbine-shot  previous  to  the  charge  at  the  bridge,  and  the  attack 
was  conceived  and  conducted  entirely  by  Major  Hughes  of  the  18th. 
(See  Napier,  Book  xxiv.)  I  always  prefer  the  authority  of  the  '  Dis- 
patches' to  any  other.  The  Commander-in-chief  always  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  make  them  correct,  and  he  was  never  the  man  to  give  to  one 
•fficer  the  praise  due  to  another — whatever  might  be  the  difference  of 
rank,  or  birth,  or  other  circumstances.  I  have  always  understood  that 
Lionel  Vivian  was  wounded  on  the  bridge,  after  the  attack  oad  been 
conceived,  and  when  it  waa  succeeding. 
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possession  of  four  other  redoubts,  and  of  the  entrenchments 
and  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged without  artillery ;  and  to  drag  heavy  guns  up  those 
steeps  and  over  those  bad  roads  was  work  that  required 
tune,  and  the  exertions  of  men  as  well  as  horses. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  Beresford  fell  upon 
Soult's  right,  Wellington  threw  forward  the  Spanish 
division  of  General  Freyre  to  fall  upon  Soult's  left.  At  first 
these  Spaniards  were  repulsed,  and  being  panic-stricken  by 
the  fire  of  the  redoubts,  and  then  being  charged  by  French 
bayonets,  the  mass  of  them  began  a  flight  down  the  hi'lls, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences ;  but  one  Spanish  light  regiment,  the  Tiradores  de 
Cantabria,  got  well  under  the  French  entrenchments,  stand- 
ing firmly,  and  then  the  British  light  division,  coming  up 
at  the  charging  pace,  rallied  the  Spaniards  who  had  given 
ground,  and  advanced  with  them  to  the  attack  with  an 
irresistible  fury,  and  a  firmness  proof  to  wounds  and  death. 
Many  officers,  as  well  Spanish  as  English,  were  wounded, 
and  the  men  were  mowed  down  by  whole  ranks  at  a  time ; 
but  there  they  stood  on  the  brow  of  that  hill  until  Wel- 
lington was  enabled  to  reinforce  them,  and  until  Beresford 
had  made  sure  of  the  victory  by  breaking  and  turning  the 
French  right. 

Marshal  Beresford  had  left  his  artillery  in  the  village 
of  Montblanc,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that 
were  made,  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  guns 
could  be  brought  up.  During  this  trying  interval  Beres- 
ford's  two  divisions  were  exposed  to  the  hot  cannonade  of 
Soult's  batteries ;  but  the  men  sheltered  themselves  as  best 
they  could  behind  the  redoubt  they  had  captured.  As  soon 
as  his  artillery  was  up  (it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon), 
Beresford  continued  his  movement  along  the  ridge,  and 
carried,  with  the  single  brigade  of  General  Pack,  the  two 
principal  redoubts,  and  all  the  lortified  houses  in  the  enemy's 
centre.  The  French  made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
those  redoubts,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  British 
bayonets.  General  Taupin,  who  had  led  them  on,  was 
slain;  and  Beresford's  6th  division  moving  farther  along 
the  ridge  of  the  heights,  and  the  Spanish  troops  making 
a  corresponding  movement  upon  the  front,  the  French 
were  soon  driven  from  the  two  redoubts,  and  the  entrench- 
ments thev  had  on  their  left;  and  the  whole  range  of 
heights,  which  had  been  fortified  with  such  pains,  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Beresford  and  the  Allies. 
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The  French  withdrew  with  some  confusion  across  the;  canal 
of  Languedoc  into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Soult  at 
one  time  thought  of  defending. 

Victory  could  not  be  gained  on  such  ground,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  so  many  strong  works,  without  great  loss:  600  of 
the  Allies  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  about  4,000  wounded 
were  picked  up.  Soult  confessed  to  3,200  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  as  his  people  had  fought  in  good  part  under 
cover,  it  is  probable  that  this  time  his  army  suffered  somewhat 
less  than  the  Allies.  Our  loss  fell  the  heaviest  on  Beresford's 
6th  division.  Some  divisions  of  our  army  were  not  engaged 
at  all,  being  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  fight  if  they  should 
be  wanted.  But  Picton,  with  his  "  fighting  3rd,"  getting 
Ms  Welsh  head  heated,  committed  an  act  of  imprudence, 
engaging  in  earnest  where  he  had  been  ordered  only  to 
make  a  feint,  and  storming  a  tremendous  tete  de  pont  in- 
stead of  merely  observing  it.  In  the  repulse  sustained  at 
this  point  a  good  many  of  the  fighting  men  were  laid  low, 
Major-General  Brisbane  was  wounded,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
of  the  45th  was  killed.  Before  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria  the 
Allies  were  established  on  three  sides  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
French  were  driven  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  from  their 
exterior  works  in  the  suburb,  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne, 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town.*  Our  cavalry  paraded 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Ers,  guarding  the  Mont- 
pelier  road. 

The  llth  of  March  was  spent  by  the  Allies  hi  bringing 
up  ammunition  and  stores,  and  getting  the  artillery  in 
positions,  an  attack  being  fixed  by  Wellington  for  daylight 
on  the  12th;  but,  during  tha  night  of  the  llth,  Marshal 
Soult  evacuated  Toulouse  by  the  only  road  which  was  still 
open  to  him,  and  retired  by  Castelnaudry  to  Carcassonne. 
On  the  12th  Lord  Wellington  entered  Toulouse,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  relieved  from  the 
learful  apprehensions  of  a  siege.  The  white  flag  was 
flying,  everybody  had  put  on  white  cockades,  and  the 
people  had  pulled  down  Napoleon's  statue,  and  the  eagles 
and  other  emblems  of  the  imperial  government.  The 
municipality  of  Toulouse  presented  an  address  to  Lord 
Wellington,  requesting  him  to  receive  the  keys  of  their  city 
in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  Lord  Wellington  told  them 
what  he  had  told  the  people  of  Bordeaux,  that  he  believed 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  still  being  carried  on  with 
the  existing  government  of  France,  and  that  they  must 
*  *  Wellington  Dispatches,'  vol.  xi.  p.  60J  -3. 
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judge  for  themselves  whether  they  meant  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  case  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  treat  them  as  Allies  as  long  as  the  war  lasted;  but  if 
peace  should  be  made  with  Napoleon,  he  could  not  give 
them  any  more  assistance  or  protection  afterwards.* 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  of  the  same  day  the  English 
Colonel  Cooke,  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon,  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  the  news  of  Napoleon's  first  abdication, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XVIII.  From  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarters the  two  officers  proceeded  to  those  of  Marshal 
Soult,  who  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  submitting 
to  the  provisional  government,  having  received  no  in- 
formation from  Napoleon  concerning  what  had  happened ; 
but  he  proposed  an  armistice  to  Lord  Wellington.  The 
British  commander  wrote  to  him  a  very  polite  letter,  excus- 
ing himself  from  accepting  the  armistice,  unless  the  marshal 
acknowledged  the  provisional  government  of  France.f  At 
the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  pursue  Soult,  if  re- 
quired. The  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was  to  prevent  Mar- 
shals Soult  and  Suchet's  armies  becoming  the  noyau  of  a  civil 
war  in  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  pretensions  for  his 
son,  or  in  favour  of  Napoleon  himself.  That  daring  man 
had  not  yet  quitted  France;  his  act  of  abdication  might  not 
be  very  binding  upon  one  who  had  never  been  bound  by 
any  act,  agreement,  or  treaty ;  he  was  not  a  prisoner,  but 
still  surrounded  by  many  of  his  devoted  guards ;  by  the 
route  traced  out  for  him  from  Fontainebleau,  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  he  must  traverse  the  southern  provinces  and  approach 
Suchet's  army — and  might  he  not  join  that  army  and  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  junction  with  Soult  ?  Thus  the  same 
reasons  which  induced  Wellington  to  give  battle  at  Toulouse 
still  existed.  At  last,  on  the  18th  of  April,  Soult,  having  re- 
ceived from  Berthier  an  order  to  stop  all  hostilities,  concluded 
a  convention  with  Lord  Wellington  for  the  purpose.  A  line 
of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  two  armies.  The 
head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  remained  at  Toulouse. 
Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a  like  convention  with  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  19th,  by  which  the  final  evacuation  of 
Catalonia  by  the  French  garrisons  was  provided  for. 

On  the  21st  April,  Lord  Wellington,  by  general  orders  to 

his  gallant  army,  congratulated  them  on  the  prospect  of  a 

speedy  termination  of  their  labours,  and  at  the  same  time 

*  thanked  them  for  their  uniform  discipline  and  gallantry 

*  •  Dispatches,'  vol.  xi.  p.  603.  f  M.  vol.  xi.  p.  641. 
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in  the  field,  and  for  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country." 

The  behaviour  of  our  troops  at  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and 
the  other  towns  and  numerous  villages  they  occupied,  appears 
to  have  been  in  all  respects  excellent,  and  marked  with  more 
kindness  towards  the  inhabitants  than  those  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  the  later  armies  of  the  now  fallen 
emperor 

On  the  14th  of  April,  four  days  after  Soult's  defeat  at 
Toulouse,  when  the  Allies  were  in  full  possession  of  that- 
city,  and  Soult  was  flying  rather  than  retreating  from  it, 
General  Thouvenot,  who  commanded  in  Bayonne,  chose  to 
make  a  desperate  sortie  upon  the  unprepared  Allies,  who 
had  received  from  Toulouse  the  Paris  intelligence,  and  who 
all  had  reason  to  believe  that  Thouvenot  had  received  it  also 
through  a  French  channel.  The  real  state  of  affairs  at  Paris 
had  been  communicated  to  Thouvenot  by  General  Sir  John 
Hope  the  day  before,  and  although  that  officer  affected  to 
doubt  the  authenticity,  Hope,  judging  of  other  men  by  his 
own  generous  nature,  evidently  could  not  conceive  that  he 
would  be  capable  of  what  must  now  be  considered  a  base 
surprise,  a  savage  spite,  and  a  wilful  shedding  of  blood. 
For  some  time  Thouvenot  and  his  garrison  had  been  very 
inactive.  As  the  works  of  the  siege  had  not  commenced, 
there  were  neither  guns  nor  stores  upon  the  ground  to  tempt 
a  sortie.  The  investing  forces  were  quiet  in  their  positions 
and  cantonments,  and  many  of  them  were  buried  in  sleep, 
and  dreaming  of  an  end  to  war's  alarms,  and  of  a  speedy 
return  to  their  own  countries,  when  the  French,  long  before 
it  was  daylight,  sallied  forth  from  the  citadel  in  great 
strength,  and  fell  furiously  upon  our  sleeping  people  and 
weak  pickets.  A  considerable  slaughter  was  committed 
before  the  Allied  troops  could  be  got  under  arms  and  into 
formation.  Major-general  Hay  was  killed,  and  Major-gene- 
ral Stopford  wounded.  Sir  John  Hope,  ever  foremost  when 
there  was  danger,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  up  in 
the  dark  to  direct  the  advance  of  troops  to  the  support  of 
the  pickets.  He  was  presently  surrounded ;  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him  and  fell,  he  received  two  severe  wounds  and 
was  made  prisoner.  So  dark  was  it,  that  for  some  time  the 
French  and  English  could  distinguish  each  other's  ranks 
only  by  the  flashing  of  the  muskets.  The  guns  of  the  cita- 
del, vaguely  guided  by  the  flashes  of  the  musketry,  sent  their 
shot  and  shell  at  random  through  the  lines  of  fight,  smashing 
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quite  as  many  of  their  own  people  as  they  struck  of  the 
Allies;  and  the  gun-boats,  dropping  down  the  river,  opened 
their  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  supporting  columns  which 
Sir  John  Hope  had  put  in  motion.  Thus,  nearly  100  pieces 
of  artillery  were  in  full  play  at  once ;  and  the  shells  having 
set  fire  to  the  fascine  depots  and  to  several  houses,  the  flames 
cast  a  horrid  glare  over  the  scene  of  the  confused  conflict.* 
The  fighting  was  very  severe;  but  it  was  terminated  by 
British  bayonet  charges :  the  French  were  driven  back,  the 
little  ground  which  had  been  lost  was  all  recovered,  and  by 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  pickets  were  reposted  on 
their  original  grounds.  But  between  killed  and  wounded 
and  taken,  the  Allies  had  lost  800  men.  It  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  scarcely  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  French 
had  suffered  still  more  severely,  and  that  many  of  their 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  indiscriminating  fire  of  their 
own  guns.  General  Thouvenot's  conduct  was  throughout 
that  of  a  savage.  The  capture  of  Sir  John  Hope,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  very  severely,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded,  carried  affliction  to  the  bosom  of  every  man  who 
had  been  serving  under  him.  Major-general  C.  Colville, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
request  that  Hope's  friend,  Colonel  Macdonald,  might  be 
admitted  into  the  fortress  to  see  him  and  carry  him  assist- 
ance. Thouvenot  had  the  brutality  to  refuse  this  request, 
and  another  which  was  made  after  it.  It  was  the  embarrassing 
destiny  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  compelled  to  honour  and 
reward  some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  had  sprung 
from  the  filth  of  the  revolution,  and  who  had  struggled 
most  desperately  and  remorselessly  to  keep  Buonaparte  upon 
the  throne.  Thus,  on  the  27th  of  June  following,  the  re- 
stored Bourbon  king  was  made  to  confer  the  cross  of  St. 
Louis  upon  Thouvenot,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  command 
at  Bayonne.  In  this  case,  as  in  thousands  of  other  cases,  the 
royal  favour  was  rather  worse  than  thrown  away.  As  soon  as 
Buonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  Thouvenot  broke  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Louis,  and  declared  for  the  emperor.  Yet  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  French  books  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  war,  Thouvenot  is  applauded  to  the  skiea 
as  a  brave,  honourable  man  and  true  patriot,  the  climax  of 
whose  fame  was  his  bloody  and  useless  sally  from  Bayonne! 
With  such  false  notions  of  honour,  with  such  a  public 
morality,  what  could  have  been  expected  but  the  events 
which  happened  in  1815,  and  those  other  convulsions  which 
*  Napier. 
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have  kept  France  in  a  state  of  orgasm  ever  since  ?  Soult 
was  also  honoured  by  Louis  XVIII,  and  was  also  one  of 
his  betrayers.  So  was  it  with  the  sanguinary  Suchet, 
\vho,  had  he  found  the  opportunity,  would  most  assuredly 
have  behaved  to  the  Allies  after  the  fashion  of  Thou- 
venot. 

The  sortie  of  Bayonne  was  the  last  affair  of  the  war  in 
1814;  but  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  the  last  real  battle, 
and  the  glorious  winding  up  of  Lord  Wellington's  long  con- 
tests with  Soult.  It  was  a  remarkable  combat;  but  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  story  yet  remains  to  be  told 
— the  French  claimed,  and  to  this  day  most  pertinaciously 
and  loudly  claim,  the  victory ! 

The  brief  preceding  account  of  the  battle,  in  which 
everything  is  clear  and  simple,  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
dispatches  and  private  letters  of  Lord  Wellington,  who 
never  exaggerated  a  success  or  concealed  a  reverse,  who 
never  spoke  or  wrote  of  his  victories  except  in  a  short, 
quiet,  modest  manner,  who  never,  in  his  life,  spun  a  rhe- 
toric sentence  about  the  exploits  of  his  army,  and  never 
once  dwelt  on  his  own  skill  or  prowess. 

On  no  former  occasion,  not  even  after  the  great  battle  at 
Vittoria,  which  the  French  themselves  are  compelled  to 
admit  was  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  had  his  lordship 
spoken  more  decidedly  as  to  his  having  beaten  the  enemy. 
In  a  private  letter  to  General  Sir  John  Hope,  written  six 
days  after  the  battle,  he  said — "  We  beat  Marshal  Soult  on 
the  10th  in  the  strong  position  at  Toulouse.  The  1 1th  was 
spent  in  reconnaissances  towards  the  road  of  Carcassonne, 
and  in  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for  shutting  him  in 
Toulouse  entirely.  The  llth,  at  night,  he  evacuated  the 
town,  and  marched  by  the  road  of  Carcassonne."  Before 
sunset  on  the  10th,  tne  Allies  had  carried  all  the  positions 
that  it  was  necessary  to  carry,  and  Soult  was  driven  into 
Toulouse,  where  he  could  not  venture  to  stay  much  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  well  said — "  Did 
Marshal  Soult  fight  this  battle  to  retain  possession  of  the 
heights  which  he  had  fortified,  and  which  commanded  the 
town  ?  If  so,  lie  lost  them.  Did  he  fight  to  keep  possession 
of  Toulouse  ?  If  so,  he  lost  that."  *  Or,  again,  take  the 
words  of  another  British  officer  who  has  a  superstition  for 
Buonaparte,  and  who  is  ever  inclined  rather  to  extol  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  the  French  than  to  decry  them  :  "  He 
(Wellington)  desired  to  pass  the  Garonne,  and  he  did  pass 
*  Lord  Burghersh, '  Nwwtiv«.f 
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it ;  he  desired  to  win  the  position  and  work?  of  Mont  Rare. 
and  he  did  win  them ;  he  desired  to  enter  Toulouse,  and  ne 
did  enter  it  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  troops."  *  W* 
have  Marshal  Soult's  own  words  for  the  fact  that  he  did 
intend  to  keep  possession  of  the  heights,  to  fight  a  battle  for 
them,  and  to  keep  possession  of  Toulouse,  cost  him  what  it 
might ;  and  we  have  also  his  own  words  for  the  other  fact, 
that,  after  he  had  fought  the  battle,  he  found  that  he  had  lost 
the  heights,  that  he  could  not  keep  the  town,  and  that 
nothing  was  left  him  but  a  quick  retreat.  And  if  a  quick 
retreat,  and  the  loss  of  1,600  prisoners,  of  three  general 
officers,  and  of  cannon  and  stores,  are  good  proofs  of  victory, 
Soult's  victory  of  Toulouse  may  remain  unquestioned. 

To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  Soult's 
words,  I  subjoin  them,  literally  translated  into  English. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  just  three  days  before  Lord  Wel- 
lington attacked  him,  Soult  wrote  to  Suchet,  "  I  am  deter- 
mined to  fight  a  battle  near  Toulouse,  whatever  may  be  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  force.  For  this  purpose  I  am  forti  - 
fying  a  position  which  rests  on  the  canal  and  the  town,  which 
will  afford  me  an  entrenched  camp  capable  of  being  defended 
whether  the  enemy  attacked  from  the  side  of  Montaaban  or 
from  the  side  of  Castelnaudry.  I  hear  the  Allies  have  en- 
tered Paris.  This  great  misfortune  confirms  my  determina- 
tion to  defend  Toulouse  at  all  risks ;  for  the  preservation  of 
this  city,  which  contains  establishments  of  all  kinds,  is  for  us 
of  the  very  greatest  importance"  On  the  very  evening  of 
the  battle,  he  wrote  again  to  Suchet,  to  tell  that  marshal,  not 
that  he  had  gained  a  victory,  but  that  the  battle  had  com- 
pletely overset  all  his  determinations.  "  The  battle,"  said 
Soult,  "  which  I  announced  to  you  has  taken  place  to-day. 
It  has  been  most  murderous.  The  enemy  suffered  horribly, 
but  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  position 
which  I  had  occupied  on  the  right  of  Toulouse.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  remain  long  in  Toulouse.  It  may  even  happen 
that  I  may  have  to  fight  my  way  out."f  And  again,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th,  while  his  army  was  making  its  prepara- 
tions to  fly  by  night,  Soult,  who  would  have  lessened  his  re- 
verses to  a  rival  in  fame,  and  to  a  man  he  hated  as  he  did 
Suchet!  if  such  deception  could  then  have  been  practicable, 
wrote  to  his  brother  marshal :— "  As  I  intimated  to  you  in 
my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  from  Toulouse,  and  I  am  even  afraid  of  being 

*  Napier,  Book  rxiv.  chap.  «.  t  M- 
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forced  to  fight  for  a  passage  by  Baziege,  where  the  enemy 
has  sent  a  column  to  cut  me  off  from  that  communication. 
To-morrow  I  shall  take  a  position  at  Villefranche  [twenty- 
four  miles,  be  it  observed,  from  Toulouse],  for  I  hope  the 
enemy  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  my  passing.  Thence  I 
shall  make  for  Castelnaudry  [fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  far- 
ther] :  if  I  shall  be  able  to  stop  there,  I  will  do  so ;  if  not, 
I  shall  take  a  position  at  Carcassonne."  Carcassonne  was 
twenty-six  miles  farther  still,  or  at  the  respectful  distance 
ir om  Toulouse  of  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  miles ! 

When  an  army  marches  twenty-two  miles  in  one  night, 
it  is  not  retreat  but  flight.  It  remained  for  the  acuteness  of 
French  philosophy  to  discover  in  a  headlong  flight  the 
evidence  and  proof  of  a  victory.  Nor  was  this  retreat,  rapid 
as  it  was,  undisturbed  by  the  Allies.  Soult  was  closely  pur- 
sued, his  rear-guard  was  repeatedly  attacked :  and  he  con- 
fessed himself,  at  the  time,  that  in  every  attack  it  was 
worsted.  He  says  that  he  reached  Castelnaudry  on  the 
13th,  and  that  he  was  about  "to  continue  his  movement,'* 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  political  events  at 
Paris,  and  relaxed  his  efforts.  But  what  effort  could  he 
make,  what  movement  could  he  continue,  except  that 
movement  of  rapid  retreat  which  he  had  begun  on  the 
night  of  the  llth. 

The  most  recent  French  account  of  the  battle  that  I  have 
read  is  that  of  M.  Capefigue.  In  general  this  very  volu- 
minous writer  has  less  superstition  for  Buonaparte,  and  less 
prejudice  and  rancour  against  England  than  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  writing  confraternity;  but  even  Capefigue 
clings  to  the  Toulouse  victory  as  if  the  honour  and  salva- 
tion of  France  depended  upon  it.  He  seems,  however,  to 
i>e  sensible  that  plain  prose  and  circumstantial  statements 
will  not  do,  for  he  takes  refuge  in  a  rhapsody  of  prose- 
poetry,  and  describes  the  battle  as  Alexander  Dumas  or 
Eugene  Sue  might  describe  a  purely  fictitious  combat. 
"The  day  of  April,  sad  but  glorious  date  for  Toulouse! 
The  cannon  roars;  Lord  Wellington  attacks  the  French 
entrenched  on  a  line  of  three  leagues.  Marshal  Soult 
leads  with  him  generals  of  the  first  order,  Clausel,  d'Ar- 
magnac,  Rey,  Villate;  he  is  alone;  Suchet  has  not  joined 
him.  It  is  a  day  of  manoeuvres  [there  were  no  manoeuvres 
at  all,  for  none  were  necessary,  the  Allies  merely  marching 
wjp  to  attack  the  enemy* s  Jixed  positions]  ;  the  losses  on  both 
iules  are  considerable,  some  of  the  French  lines  are  carried 
'  r."  t\eir  positions  were  carried^  ;  the  ground  is  littered 
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*ith  the  dead.  On  the  morrow,  the  llth,  the  Allies  under 
Lord  Wellington  recommence  the  battle,  [the  Allies  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  battle  was  finished  on  the  IQth, 
and  Soult,  by  tying  close  in  Toulouse,  gave  Wellington  no  op- 
portunity of  attacking  him,  humanity  tmd  good  policy  alike 
forbidding  his  lordship  to  bombard  the  city,  or  even  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  town,  where  friendly  or  peaceful  citizens 
'  might  have  been  exposed  to  as  much  danger  as  the  Buona- 
i  par  list  troops}.  During  three  days,  Marshal  Soult  in- 
trepidly defends  his  entrenched  camp  at  Toulouse.  {lie 
was  driven  from  that  entrenched  camp  in  one  day,  the  IQth  ; 
on  the  second  day  there  was  no  fighting  for  the  reason  afore- 
said, and  on  the  third  day  he  was  at  Castelnaudry,  thirty- 
nine  or  forty  miles  from  Toulouse.']  He  only  evacuates  his 
positions  step  by  step,  and  on  account  of  the  news  which 
reaches  him  from  Paris.  [Soult  tells  us  himself  that  the 
Paris  news  had  no  effect  upon  him  nor  his  movements  until 
he  reached  Castelnaudry,  and  the  positions  had  all  been 
evacuated  three  daya  before  that.}  This  battle,  which  took 
the  name  of  Toulouse,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  souvenirs 
of  Marshal  Soult :  it  has  created  a  military  confraternity 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington."* 

Some  few  French  officers,  who  were  present  in  the  battle, 
have,  however,  left  upon  record  their  frank  soldierlike  con- 
fessions that,  though  their  positions  were  admirable  and 
bravely  defended,  the  day  was,  beyond  contradiction,  lost  by 
Soult :  according  to  Colonel  la  Pene,  the  battle  was  consi- 
dered as  lost  as  soon  as  Marshal  Beresford  carried  the  first 
redoubt  on  the  French  right,  an  achievement  which  was 
performed  very  early  in  the  day.  "  This  irreparable  loss," 
says  the  French  colonel,  an  eye-witness  and  a  combatant, 
"  was  a  thunderstroke  to  us !  We  could  not  at  first  believe 
in  so  great  a  misfortune ;  we  saw  all  of  a  sudden  our  hopes 
destroyed,  and  we  abandoned  the  prospect  of  a  victory  which 
before  seemed  so  certain." 

Thousands  of  the  combatants,  officers  and  men,  French 
and  English,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  yet  living 
to  bear  testimony  (if  truth  be  in  the  French  portion  of 
these  survivors)  to  the  scrupulous  veracity  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's dispatch  ;  and  there  are  living  many  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  who  saw 
from  the  windows  and  the  roof-tops  of  their  houses  (the 
great  part  of  which  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view 

*  L'Europe  pendant  10  Consulat  ot  1'Empire,  Paris,  184-0. 
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f«t  tire  scene  of  carnage)  how  the  battle  began  and  how 
ft  ended,  how  redoubt  was  carried  after  redoubt,  position 
after  position,  how  the  French  abandoned  all  the  heights, 
and  rushed  into  the  town,  which  was  commanded  by  those 
heights,  and  how  they  fled,  at  the  hour  of  night,  from  Tou- 
louse, by  the  only  road  upon  which  there  was  any  chance 
of  escape.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  the 
French  continue  to  claim  the  honours  of  Toulouse ;  and 
the  government  of  his  late  majesty  Louis  Philippe  gave 
its  countenance  to  a  project  for  erecting  on  the  heights 
which  Wellington  conquered  a  pillar  or  column  to  com- 
memorate the  glory  of  Marshal  Soult  and  his  army  on 
the  10th  of  April  1814.* 

When  Soult  proffered  his  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIII.,  a 
line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  two  armies  in 
the  south  of  France  ;  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington 
continuing  to  he  at  Toulouse. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  at  night,  his  lordship  left  Toulouse, 
for  Paris,  whither  he  had  heen  summoned  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, who  appreciated  his  political  as  well  as  his  military 
genius,  and  who,  more  than  any  other  minister  of  the  crown, 
had  supported  and  strengthened  him  in  the  arduous  struggle 
in  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged,  constantly  predicting 
his  final  success.  He  reached  the  French  capital  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  was  received  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  by  the  sove- 
reign princes,  statesmen,  and  generals  who  then  crowded  the 
French  court  with  every  mark  of  deference,  consideration,  re- 
spect, and  honour.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  experience,  wis- 
dom, and  valour,  collected  from  every  country  in  Europe, 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  witnessed  at  one  time  and 
place ;  but  it  may  be  said,  without  partiality,  that  the  greatest 
man  of  them  all  was  Wellington.  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
recommended  to  the  prince  regent  that  the  important  office 
of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  should  be  given  to  our 
great  soldier.  For  good,  straightforward,  decided,  honest 
diplomacy  (the  only  diplomacy  worth  anything  in  the  end), 
he  was  eminently  qualified  by  nature,  by  mature  reflection, 
and  by  experience  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe ;  but  he 
modestly  told  Viscount  Castlereagh,  that,  though  obliged  and 
flattered  by  the  new  situation  given  to  him,  he  doubted  his 
own  qualifications.  "  I  hope,  however,"  said  he,  "  that  the 

*  '  Pict.  Hist.'  Reign  of  George  III.  «  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  72.  In 
this  excellent  review  article,  the  whole  of  the  vexed  question  about  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  is  discussed  and  set  at  rest.  I  have  seeu  no  French 
attempt  at  refutation  worth  a  moment's  notice. 
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prince  regent,  his  government,  and  your  lordship,  are  con- 
vinced that  I  am  ready  to  serve  in  any  situation  in  which  it 
may  be  thought  that  I  can  be  of  any  service.  Although  I 
have  been  so  long  absent  from  England,  I  should  have  re- 
mained as  much  longer  if  it  had  been  necessary ;  and  I  feel 
no  objection  to  another  absence  in  f  he  public  service,  if  it  be 
necessary  or  desirable.** 

Whilst  staying  at  Paris,  he  received  from  the  prime 
minister  of  England,  intimation  that  he  had  been  advanced 
to  an  English  dukedom,  and  that  peerages  had  been  con- 
ferred on  his  brave  companions,  Sir  John  Hope,  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  Sir 
W.  C.  Beresford.  In  a  letter  dated  Paris,  9th  of  May,  he 
returned  his  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  his  usual 
quiet,  brief  way,  showing  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  at 
the  honours  conferred  on  his  "gallant  coadjutors,"  than 
at  his  own  elevation.  In  the  same  letter  he  intimated  that 
he  intended  to  make  a  journey  into  Spain.  "  I  purpose,'* 
said  he,  "  to  go  to  Madrid  in  order  to  try  whether  I  cannot 
prevail  upon  all  parties  to  be  more  moderate,  and  to  adopt 
a  constitution  more  likely  to  be  practicable  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  in  England  till  the  end  of  June; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  much  good  by  this  journey. 
A  very  short  time  in  England  will  enable  me  to  settle  all 
that  I  have  to  do  there."  f 

THE  DUKE  ! — he  had  been  for  some  time  a  Spanish  duke 
and  a  Portuguese  duke,  and  had  received  the  insignia  of 
every  distinguished  Order  in  Europe — quitted  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  May,  and,  passing  four  days  with  his  army  at 
Toulouse,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
24th,  to  receive  fresh  honours  which  he  cared  not  for,  and 
to  give  an  infinitude  of  excellent  advice,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  not  wise  and  cool  enough  to  follow.  The  factions  were 
infuriated  against  each  other.  The  liberals  wanted  to  main- 
tain the  impracticable  ultra-democratic  constitution  which 
they  had  manufactured  at  Cadiz ;  the  royalists  would  have 
no  constitution  at  all,  but  only  a  repristination  of  the  old 
absolute  monarchy.  Neither  would  yield  an  inch  or  enter 
into  any  compromise ;  and  the  liberates,  being  the  weaker, 
were  crushed.  The  peasantry  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  were  devotedly  attached  to 
the  restored  Ferdinand,  and  abhorred  the  name  of  the  Cortes. 

»  <  Dispatcher*  voL  xi.  t  W«  »«!•  *«•  P  * 
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The  Duke  found  that  nothing  could  be  more  popular  than 
the  king  and  his  measures,  as  far  as  they  had  gone,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cadiz  constitution  ;  and  that,  though  some 
thought  it  an  unnecessary  and  impolitic  measure,  the  arrest 
of  the  Liberals  was  liked  by  the  people  at  large.  Seventy 
members  of  the  Cortes  seceded  at  once,  and  presented  a 
memorial  to  Ferdinand,  in  which  they  solemnly  protested 
against  sundry  harsh  measures  of  that  house,  directed  against 
the  sovereign,  as  having  been  carried  by  force  and  intimida- 
tion. To  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  and  others,  Wellington 
urged  the  necessity  of  governing  upon  moderate  and  more 
liberal  principles.  But  of  moderation  the  Spaniards  knew 
nothing,  and  the  formation  of  any  rational  constitution  was, 
for  the  time,  a  sheer  impracticability.  Men  there  were, 
about  the  court  of  Madrid,  who  entertained  the  most  extra- 
vagant expectations,  and  the  idea  that  they  could  all  be 
realized,  and  that  Spain  might  resume  the  foremost  position 
she  had  held  among  nations  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  by  making  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
restored  Bourbon  dynasty  of  that  country.  They  even 
talked  of  a  war  with  England  as  a  possible  contingency. 
They  were  to  recover  all  their  revolted  colonies  in  South 
America,  and  to  shut  ail  their  ports  against  British  trade. 
"  It  is  quite  obvious  to  me,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
"  that,  unless  we  can  turn  them  from  their  schemes,  they  will 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  coute  gut 
eoute  ;  and  I  am  anxious  for  the  early  settlement  of  all 
these  points,  because  we  have  now  the  ball  at  our  foot.  .  . 
But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  no  public  men  in  this  country 
who  are  acquainted  either  with  the  int:rests  or  the  wishes  of 
the  country ;  and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  them.**  * 

Before  quitting  the  Spanish  capital,  the  Duke  drew  up 
the  following  remarkable  diplomatic  paper. 

MEMORANDUM   TO   HIS    CATHOLIC    MAJESTY,    FERDINAND    VII., 
KING    OF   SPAIN> 

41  The  Spanish  nation  having  been  engaged  for  six  years 
in  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  contests  by  which 
any  nation  was  ever  afflicted,  its  territory  having  been  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  country  torn  to  pieces  by 
internal  divisions,  its  ancient  constitution  having  been  de 

*  Letter  to  Viscount  C««U«reagh,  Madrid  Juae  l^t.    '  Dispatcher 
*ol  xii  pp.  37-40. 
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stroyed,  and  vain  attempts  made  to  establish  a  new  one ;  its 
marine,  its  commerce,  and  revenue,  entirely  annihilated ;  its 
colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  nearly  lost  to  the  mother 
country;  it  becomes  a  question  for  serious  consideration, 
what  line  of  policy  should  be  adopted  by  his  Majesty  upon 
•j  his  happy  restoration  to  his  throne  and  authority. 

"  In  considering  this  question,  I  shall  lay  aside  all  national 
partialities  and  prejudices ;  and  I  shall  go  so  far  as  to  admit, 
what  neither  his  Majesty  nor  the  people  of  Spain  will  be 
disposed  to  admit,  that  the  conduct  which  Great  Britain  has 
held  during  the  war  is  to  be  put  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  his  Majesty  has  the  right,  not  only  in  fact,  but  in 
justice,  to  choose  between  the  lines  of  policy  and  alliance 
which  may  be  offered  to  his  acceptance. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  government  in  France  is 
certainly  a  new  feature  in  the  political  situation  of  the  whole 
world ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  give  due  weight  to  this  event  in 
a  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

"  Spain,  like  Great  Britain,  is  essentially  confined  within 
what  may  be  called  its  natural  limits.  His  Majesty  cannot 
hope  to  hold  a  dominion  beyond  those  limits  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  to  possess  an  influence  which  the  natural  strength 
of  his  government  would  not  otherwise  give  him.  In  the 
last  century,  by  a  particular  chain  of  circumstances,  Spain 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  part  of  the  royal  family  in  Italy. 
But,  however  close  the  relationship  still  existing  between 
the  reigning  house  in  Spain  and  those  branches  of  it,  they 
have  been  of  but  little  use  to  Spain  in  the  various  wars 
which  have  occurred,  since  that  period,  in  the  last  and  present 
centuries.  Those  powers,  like  others,  have  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  system  which  best  suited  their  own  interests,  and 
have  adhered  to  Spain  only  in  the  instances  in  which  this 
adhesion  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  This  is 
owing  to  the  peninsular  situation  of  Spain,  and  affords  the 
strongest  practical  proofs  how  little  it  suits  the  interests  of 
Spain  to  push  political  objects  beyond  the  boundary  of 
her  natural  limits.  If  this  were  not  true,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  first  object  for  every  national  government  to  attend 
to  is  the  internal  interests  of  the  country  under  its  charge ;  and 
this  object  is  to  be  preferred  doubly  when,  as  it  happens,  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  moment  renders  probable  a  long  peace. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  objects  of  his  Majesty 
will  be  the  amelioration  of  the  internal  situation  of  his 
kingdom,  the  restoration  of  its  marine,  its  commerce,  and 
revenue,  and  the  settlement  of  its  colonies. 
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"  Supposing  France,  under  its  new  government,  to  be 
more  capable  or  better  disposed  than  Great  Britain  to  for- 
ward his  Majesty's  objects  abroad,  which  may  be  doubted,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  powers  is  most  likely  to 
forward  the  objects  of  his  internal  government,  and  to 
enable  him  to  restore  his  monarchy  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

*'  France,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  has  suf- 
fered considerably  by  the  war,  and  is  now  but  little  capable 
of  giving  his  Majesty  the  assistance  which  he  requires  for 
the  attainment  of  any  of  the  objects  for  which  assistance  is 
wanted. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment in  France,  this  country  will  not  easily  forget  the  in- 
juries which  it  has  received  from  the  French  armies ;  and 
the  unpopularity  which  will  attend  an  alliance  with  France, 
connected,  as  it  probably  will  be,  with  a  dereliction  of  the 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  will  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  Majesty's  situation. 

"  The  revival  of  the  commerce  of  Spain  is  an  object  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  for  the  people  but  for  the 
government  itself;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  commerce 
with  the  richer  country  (Great  Britain),  will  be  far  more 
profitable  than  that  with  the  poorer,  particularly  in  those 
articles  in  which  consist  principally  the  riches  of  Spain. 
The  cheapness  also,  and  goodness,  in  respect  to  their  price, 
of  ail  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  are  an  additional 
inducement  to  prefer  them,  as  they  will  bear  on  importation 
larger  duties  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

"  But  the  principal  object  for  the  attention  of  the  king's 
government,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies.  The  only  mode  of  effecting  any  desirable  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  Spanish  government  should  open  them- 
selves entirely  upon  the  question,  and  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain. 

"  It  may  be  depended  upon,  that  if  Spain  is  cordially 
and  intimately  connected  with  Great  Britain,  the  British 
ministry 'are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  their 
country  to  think  of  risking  their  connection  with  Spain  for 
a  little  more  of  the  trade  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America. 

"They  may  be  of  opinion  that,  under  existing  circunx. 
stances,  it  is  desirable  for  Spain  to  alter  the  nature  of  her 
connection  with  her  colonies,  and  to  hold  them  as  dependent 
or  federated  states,  rather  than  as  colonies ;  and  they  may 
wish  (hat  the  ldng*s  subjects  should  participate  in  the  sup- 
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posed  benefits  of  this  commerce ;  but  they  eaimot  oppose 
the  right  which  the  Spanish  government  have  to  make 
such  arrangements  upon  these  points  as  they  may  think 
most  beneficial  to  their  own  interests ;  and,  a  good  under- 
standing once  established,  Great  Britain  will  cordially 
support  those  arrangements  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

"  But  besides  those  difficulties  which  must  occur  in  the 
settlement  with  the  colonies,  from  the  want  of  a  firm  alliance 
and  good  understanding  with  the  British  Government  on 
that  subject,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  there  are  others  of  far  greater  magnitude,  which 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  United  States.  Jt  will  not  be 
denied  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  finances  of  Spain 
and  of  her  marine,  his  Majesty  could  not  hope  to  coerce  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  either  to  do  his  Majesty 
justice  in  regard  to  parts  of  his  territories  in  America,  which 
they  have  unjustifiably  seized,  or  to  refrain  from  aiding  and 
abetting  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects  in  the  colonies.  These 
objects  can  be  effected  only  by  the  interference  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  it  may  be  depended  upon,  that,  however 
interested  Great  Britain  may  be  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  British  ministers  will 
not  increase  the  difficulties  of  their  peace  with  that  power 
by  introducing  into  the  negotiations  questions  on  Spanish 
interest,  if  there  should  not  be  a  clear  and  decided  under- 
standing between  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  on  all 
points,  not  only  regarding  America,  but  Europe,  and  that 
they  should  be  quite  certain,  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
will  Great  Britain  again  see  Spain  in  alliance  with  her 
rivals  in  Europe,  or  in  the  ranks  of  her  enemies, 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  domestic  interests  of  Spain 
are  most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  a  good  understanding, 
and  cementing  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain;  and  the 
more  minutely  this  part  of  the  subject  is  viewed,  the  more 
clearly  will  it  appear  that  such  understanding  is  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  to  Spain. 

"The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  the  utmost  disorder;  the 
revenue  is  unproductive,  if  not  nearly  destroyed,  and  is,  at 
all  events,  quite  unequal  to  the  expenses.  But  before  those 
expenses  can  even  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishment,  and  even  if  the  government  had 
credit,  there  is  but  little  money  in  the  country  which  could 
be  borrowed  as  a  resource.  England  alone  can  be  looked  to 
for  assistance  in  this  respect. 

••It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  the  British  Govern 
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ment  will  come  forward  with  the  resources  of  the  British 
nation  to  aid  his  Majesty,  if  they  are  not  certain  of  the  line 
of  policy  which  his  Majesty  will  adopt  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe ;  neither  will  it  be  in  their  power  to  give  that 
aid  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  Majesty  would  wish  to 
see  afforded,  if  he  should  not  at  an  early  period  carry  into 
execution  his  gracious  promises  made  to  his  subjects  in  his 
decree  of  the  4th  May ;  and  if  some  steps  should  not  be 
taken  to  prove  to  the  world  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the 
numerous  arrests  which  attended  his  Majesty's  restoration 
to  his  throne,  or  for  the  release  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
judicial  trial  of  the  guilty. 

"  All  nations  are  interested  in  these  measures,  but  Great 
Britain  in  particular ;  and  the  nature  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  the  necessity  which  the  government  are  under 
of  guiding  their  measures  in  a  great  degree  by  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  people,  must  prevent  them  from 
giving  aid  to  his  Majesty  in  money,  or  from  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  endeavours  which  may  be  made  to  raise 
money  by  loan  in  England,  at  least  till  the  world  shall  be 
convinced  by  experience  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Majesty's 
professions  in  regard  to  his  own  subjects,  and  of  his  desire 
to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  the  British  Government. 

**  Great  Britain  is  materially  interested  in  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  Spain,  and  a  good  understanding  and  close 
alliance  with  Spain  is  highly  important  to  her,  and  she  will 
make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  and  there  is  no  act  of  kindness 
which  may  not  be  expected  from  such  an  ally;  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  from  Great  Britain  that  she  will  take  any 
steps  for  the  firm  establishment  of  a  government  which  she 
shall  see  in  the  fair  way  of  connecting  itself  with  her  rival, 
and  of  eventually  becoming  her  enemy  :  like  other  nations, 
she  must,  by  prudence  and  foresight,  provide  for  her  own 
interests  by  other  modes,  if  circumstances  should  prevent 
his  Majesty  from  connecting  himself  with  Great  Britain,  as 
it  appears  by  the  reasoning  in  this  memorandum  is  desirable 
to  him.*" 
Madrid,  1814. 

He  strongly  urged  upon  the  Spanish  government  the 
propriety  of  rewarding  such  of  the  Spanish  officers  as  had 
behaved  meritoriously  during  the  war ;  he  generously  and 
ardently  supported  the  claims  of  various  ecclesiastics  and 
civilians  who  had  rendered  important  services,  and  made 

*  «  Dispatches,'  *oL  tit.  pp.  40-45. 
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great  sacrifices  for  their  country,  and,  as  a  last  bequest,  he 
drew  up  and  gave  to  the  Minister  at  War  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  organization  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

The  Duke  left  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  June.  On  the  10th 
of  that  month  he  was  again  with  his  army,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  divisions  previously  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  war  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  collected  at  Bordeaux,  in  order  to 
evacuate  France,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  For  the 
last  time  he  passed  those  gallant  bands  in  review.  He  then 
drew  up  admirable  arrangements  for  the  orderly  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  finally  took 
leave  of  the  army,  leaving  General  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  to 
superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  infantry ;  the  cavalry 
marching  through  the  heart  of  France  to  embark  at  ports 
on  the  British  channel. 

His  order  of  thanks  is  very  remarkable  "for  the  con- 
trast which  it  presents  to  those  inflated  addresses  by  which 
the  vanity  and  the  passions  of  Buonaparte's  soldiers  were 
flattered  and  nourished.'** 

"  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
"  G.  O.  Bordeaux,  14th  of  June,  1814. 

u  The  Commander  of  the  Forces,  being  upon  the  point  of 
returning  to  England,  takes  this  opportunity  of  congra- 
tulating the  army  upon  the  recent  events  which  have  re- 
stored peace  to  their  country  and  to  the  world. 

"  The  share  which  the  British  army  has  had  in  producing 
those  events,  and  the  high  character  with  which  the  army 
will  quit  this  country,  must  be  equally  satisfactory  to  every 
individual  belonging  to  it,  as  they  are  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces;  and  he" trusts  that  the  troops  will  continue  the 
same  good  conduct  to  the  last. 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  once  more  requests  the 
army  to  accept  his  thanks. 

"  Although  circumstances  may  alter  the  relations  in  which 
he  has  stood  towards  them  for  some  years  so  much  to  hia 
satisfaction,  he  assures  them  he  will  never  cease  to  feel  the 
warmest  interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ;  and  that  he 
will  be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  those  to 
whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry,  their  country  is  so 
much  indebted. 

(Signed)  «E.  M.  PAKENHAM,  A,  G.f 

*  Captain  M.  Shersr, '  Military  Memoir.' 
i  *  Dispatches,'  »ol.  ait  p.  62. 
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The  duke  landed  at  Dover  on  the  23rd  of  June,  under  a 
salute  from  the  batteries.  Although  it  was  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  a  great  concourse  of  mariners  and  other 
people  assembled  on  the  beach,  and  the  instant  his  lords! 'ip 
set  his  foot  on  shore  they  resolved  to  carry  him  in  triumph 
to  the  Ship  Hotel ;  and,  as  there  was  no  escaping  this  not 
v.ery  convenient  honour,  he  was  borne  from  the  beach  to  the 
house  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  Dover  men,  all  the 
rest  following  with  shouts  and  cheers  which  made  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  castle  and  Shakespeare's  cliff  ring  and 
re-echo.  He  proceeded  instantly  to  London.  In  crossing 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  driving  up  Parliament  Street,  he 
was  recognised  and  welcomed  by  the  heartiest  shouts  that 
ever  proceeded  from  an  English-  populace.  After  a  short  in- 
terview with  his  family,  he  hastened  to  Portsmouth.  Here 
the  Prince  Regent  received  him  with  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  respect  and  cordial  affection.  These  distinctions 
gave  him  honour,  not  only  before  England,  but  in  the  face 
of  Europe;  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  at  that  period  the  cuests  of  the  Regent,  and 
the  court  was  crowded  with  illustrious  warriors  and  states- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

Upon  the  28th  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  the 
first  time,  tork  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  peers 
assembled  in  great  numbers  to  do  honour  to  his  introduc- 
tion. He  appeared  in  a  field-marshal's  uniform,  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter,  and  was  introduced  to  the  House  by 
the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Richmond.  He  had  left  his 
native  country,  five  years  before,  a  commoner;  those  years 
he  had  p?s?ed  entirely  in  foreign  countries,  and  mostly  in 
camps  ;  and  now,  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  upper  house, 
his  various  patents  of  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquis,  and 
duke,  were  read  upon  the  same  day.  The  Lady  Morning- 
ton,  the  aged  mother  of  the  hero,  lived  to  see  her  son. 
obtain  the  highest  honours  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
subject,  and  had  the  happiness  of  being  present  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  this  day. 

"Altius  his  nihil  est " 

For  the  son  there  could  be  no  higher  glory  upon  earth ;  but 
the  pleasure,  the  joy,  the  rapture,  must  have  been  greatest 
for  the  venerable  and  loving  mother,  who  had  so  carefully 
watched  the  infancy,  boyhood,  and  youth  of  the  hero,  ana 
whose  first  lessons,  the  most  precious  and  enduring  of  all.,  ha» 
contributed  to  form  young  Arthur  Wellesley  for  greatness. 
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Having  taken  the  oaths  and  signed  the  test  rolls,  Welling 
ton,  accompanied  by  his  two  noble  supporters,  took  hi 
seat  on  the  dukes'  bench.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  then  rose, 
and,  pursuant  to  their  lordships'  vote,  pronounced  the  thanks 
and  congratulations  of  the  House.  Among  other  things  the 
Chancellor  said : — "  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  the  especial 
attention  of  all  who  hear  me  to  a  fact  in  your  grace's  life, 
singular,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  infi- 
nitely honourable  to  your  grace,  that  you  have  manifested, 
upon  your  first  entrance  into  this  House,  your  right,  under 
various  grants,  to  all  the  dignities  in  the  peerage  of  this 
realm  which  the  Crown  can  confer.  These  dignities  have 
been  conferred  at  various  periods,  but  in  the  short  compass 
of  little  more  than  four  years,  for  great  public  services, 
occurring  in  rapid  succession,  claiming  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  influenced  by  its  sense  of  justice  to  your  grace  and 
the  country ;  and  on  no  one  occasion  in  which  the  Crown  has 
thus  rewarded  your  merits,  have  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
been  inattentive  to  your  demands  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.  Upon  all  such  occasions  they  have  offered  to  your 
grace  their  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  the  highest 
honours  they  could  bestow. 

"  I  decline  all  attempts  to  state  your  grace's  eminent  merits 
in  your  military  character  —  to  represent  those  brilliant  ac- 
tions, those  illustrious  achievements,  which  have  attached 
immortality  to  the  name  of  Wellington,  and  which  have 
given  to  this  country  a  degree  of  glory  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  this  kingdom.  In  thus  acting,  I  believe  I  best 
consult  the  feelings  which  evince  your  grace's  title  to  the 

character  of  a  truly  great  and  illustrious  man 

.  .  .  .  I  presume  not  to  trespass  upon  the  House  by 
representing  the  personal  satisfaction  which  I  have  derived 
from  being  the  honoured  instrument  of  conveying  to  your 
grace  the  acknowledgments  and  thanks  of  this  House  upon 
every  occasion  upon  which  they  have  been  offered  to  your 
grace,  or  by  endeavouring  to  represent  the  infinite  gratifica- 
tion which  I  enjoy,  in  presenting  to  your  grace  in  person  these 
acknowledgments  and  those  thanks.  Your  grace  is  now  called 
to  aid  hereafter,  by  your  wisdom  and  judgment,  the  great 
council  of  that  nation,  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  glory  of 
which  your  grace  has  already  so  essentially  contributed ; 
and  I  tender  your  grace,  now  taking  your  seat  in  this 
House,  in  obedience  to  its  commands,  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  in  the  words  of  its  resolution: — 'That  the  thanks 
of  this  House  be  given  to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington,  on  his  return  from  his  command  abroad,  for  his 
eminent  and  unremitting  service  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the 
public/  "* 

The  duke's  reply  was  short,  modest,  and  dignified ;  but  he 
did  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  valour  and  exertions  of 
the  army  he  had  commanded. 

The  House  of  Commons,  who  had  voted  500,000/.  for  tbe 
support  of  his  dignity,  also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  his  grace  with  it.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  the  duke  went  to  the  Lower  House  to  deliver 
his  reply :  when,  in  the  usual  manner  and  etiquette,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  when  the  Speaker  put  the  question,  "Is  it  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  that  his  grace  be  called  in  ?  **  a  loud 
and  universal  "  Aye  " !  rang  through  the  hall.  On  his  en- 
trance, all  the  members  uncovered,  rose,  and  enthusiastically 
cheered  him. 

The  duke  spoke  to  the  following  effect :— "  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  attend  this  House,  in  order 
to  return  my  thanks  in  person  for  the  honour  they  have 
done  me,  in  deputing  a  committee  of  their  members  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  return  to  this  country;  and  this,  after 
the  House  had  animated  my  exertions  by  their  applause 
upon  every  occasion  which  appeared  to  merit  their  appro- 
bation, and  after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
favour  by  conferring  upon  me,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  noblest  gift  that  any  subject  had  been 
known  to  have  received.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
admiration  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  this  House  and  the 
country  at  a  moment  of  unexampled  pressure  and  difficulty, 
in  order  to  support  the  great  scale  of  operations  by  which 
the  contest  was  brought  to  so  favourable  a  termination.  By 
the  wise  policy  of  Parliament,  the  Government  was  enabled 
to  give  the  necessary  support  to  the  operations  which  were 
carried  on  under  my  direction ;  and  I  was  encouraged,  by 
the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  by  the  gracious  favour  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  by  the  reliance  which 
1  had  on  the  support  of  mv  gallant  friends,  the  general 
officers  of  the  army,  and  on  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
troops,  to  carry  on  the  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
r;quire  for  me  those  marks  of  the  approbation  of  this  House 

*  "  Annual  Begister,'  for  the  year  1814. 
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for  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  make  my  humble  ac- 
knowJetfements.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel ;  I  can  only  assure  the  House,  that  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  capacity 
in  which  my  services  can  be  deemed  useful,  with  the  same 
zeal  for  my  country  which  has  already  acquired  for  me  the 
approbation  of  this  House."* 

lliis  speech  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Speaker,  who  had  sat  covered  during  its  delivery, 
rose,  and  thus  addressed  his  grace :  — "  My  Lord,— Since  last 
I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  place,  a  series 
of  eventful  years  has  elapsed ;  but  none  without  some  mark 
and  note  of  your  rising  glory. 

*'  The  military  triumphs  which  your  valour  has  achieved, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagu?,  of  the  Ebro 
and  the  Garonne,  have  called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts 
of  admiring  nations.  These  triumphs  it  is  needless  on  this 
day  to  recount.  Their  names  have  been  written  by  your 
conquering  sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  aud  we  shall 
hand  them  down  with  exultations  to  our  children's  children. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success 
which  has  alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our 
applause ;  it  has  been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which 
inspired  your  troops  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  taught 
them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of 
victory ;  that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude,  which 
in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset  ordinary 
minds,  stood,  neverthless,  unshaken ;  and  that  ascendancy 
of  character  which,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and  rival 
nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  mighty  empires. 

"  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon  you 
by  this  House,  in  gratitude  for  your  many  and  eminent  ser- 
vices, you  have  thought  fit  this  day  to  offer  us  your  acknow- 
ledgments ;  but  this  nation  well  knows  that  it  is  still  largely 
your  debtor.  It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction,  that, 
amidst  the  constellation  of  illustrious  warriors  who  have 
recently  visited  our  country,  we  could  present  to  them  a 
leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all,  by  common  acclamation, 
conceded  the  pre-eminence ;  and  when  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  the  common  destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have  swept 
away  the  present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  great 
name  an  imperishable  monument,  exciting  others  to  like 
deed?  of  glory,  and  serving  at  once  to  adorn,  defend,  and 

*  '  Annual  Register.' 
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perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  country  amongst  the  ruling 
nations  of  the  earth. 

"  It  now  remains  only,  that  we  congratulate  your  grace 
upon  the  high  and  important  mission*  on  which  you  are 
about  to  proceed,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  splendid 
talents  so  conspicuous  in  war  will  maintain,  with  equal 
authority,  firmness,  and  temper,  our  national  honour  and 
interests  in  peace."  f 

His  grace  then  withdrew;  and  all  the  members  rising 
again,  he  was  reconducted  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  the 
door  of  the  House.  After  he  was  gone,  his  warm  friend 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved,  that  what  the  Duke  had  said  on 
returning  thanks,  together  with  the  Speaker's  answer 
should  be  printed  in  the  votes,  which  was  agreed  to  nem. 
eon. 

On  the  7th  July  a  national  thanksgiving  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  for  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 
It  was  observed  with  all  the  state  and  solemnity  then  usual 
on  such  occasions.  In  the  procession  from  Carlton  House  to 
the  church,  the  Duke  rode  in  the  same  carriage  with  the 
Regent,  sitting  on  his  right  hand.  And  it  was  during  this 
procession  that  I,  then  a  youth,  saw  for  the  first  time  that 
person  and  face  which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  As 
a  schoolboy  I  had  rejoiced  at  every  victory  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  his  winning  it  reached  England ;  from  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro  down  to  the  glorious  victory  at  Toulouse,  I  had 
celebrated  them  all  with  boyish  glee,  and  shouts  and  cap  in 
the  air,  and  with  a  rapidly  ascending  and  increasing  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  for  our  great  Captain. 

Lives  there  a  etrain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  you  master  of  the  lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer' d  Ilion's  evil  starP 
Such,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar, 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  ocean's  range.^; 

Fast  as  he  had  been  winning  them,  I  would  have  had  the 
duke  gain  still  more  victories.  It  was  a  dull  year  that  did 
not  bring  to  our  school  three  bright  holidays  and  three  great 
bonfires.  And  older  heads  than  mine  were  equally  excited 
during  the  last  years  of  this  war.  Those  who  lived  in 
London,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  years  1812  and 
1813,  can  never  wholly  forget  the  popular  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed,  as  month  by  month,  and,  at  last,  week  by  week, 

*  The  Embassy  to  France.  f  'Annual  Register1  for  181'k 
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tidings  of  some  fresh  victories  obtained  by  Wellington,  ol 
Kutusoff,  Wittgenstein,  Bulow,  Blucher,  or  Schwartzen- 
berg,  reached  the  metropolis — can  never  forget  the  scenes 
presented  at  the  illuminations  and  rejoicings  for  the  battles 
of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  shouts  and 
cheers  of  that  million  of  English  voices  still  ring  in  my 
ears ;  and  I  still  see  the  captured  glittering  French  eagles 
as  they  were  displayed  to  the  public  gaze  in  Downing- 
street ;  and,  although  thirty-seven  long  years  have  passed 
since  then,  I  am  still  thrilled  by  those  sounds  and  by  that 
sight.  The  heart  is  cold  and  un-English,  that,  with  the 
same  recollections,  has  not  the  same  feelings.  But  now, 
assuredly,  men's  hearts  seem  colder,  and  their  minds  more 
prosaic  and  statistical,  than  in  the  days  of  good  King  George 
III. !  The  tendency  of  our  modern  philosophy,  or  of  the 
systems  or  theories  which  assume  the  name  of  philosophy, 
is  not  merely  to  obviate  war,  but  to  cast  discredit,  ridicule, 
and  contempt  on  all  military  glory  and  martial  achieve- 
ments, wanting  which,  no  nation  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
great  or  even  free.  A  higher  influence  than  this  philo- 
sophism  regulates  the  affairs  of  this  world— a  world  which 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  paradise,  or  the  happy  abode  of 
always  peaceful  spirits.  It  is  Scripture  that  tells  us,  that 
50  long  as  this  world  exists,  there  shall  be  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars. 

Man !  art  thou  more  than  Ht  whose  name  is  Love 
And  Peace  P    And  dost  thou  place  thy  will  above 
Him,  the  descended,  who  will  come  in  time 
To  purge  this  earth  of  folly,  blood,  and  crime  P 
Await  that  day !    Be  modest,  faithful,  true ! 
That  which  the  Gospel  doth  not,  canst  thou  do  P 
For  twice  nine  hundred  years  the  world  hath  rung, 
With  all  the  truth  from  inspiration's  tongue ; 
But  say,  have  hate  and  strife  on  earth  been  stilled  P 
Hath  not  the  world  with  constant  wars  been  filled  P 

War  and  its  rumours — this  our  present  doom * 

Let  us  make  every  exertion  to  diminish  this  in  common 
with  all  the  other  evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  let  us 
never  lose  the  martial  spirit  of  our  forefathers ;  for,  as  sure 
as  night  succeeds  to  day,  war  will  come  again,  and  if  that 
spirit  is  gone,  all  is  lost.  It  was  not  a  soldier  but  a  peaceful 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  said  these  words  : — 

"Unfortunately  for  man,  it  is  the  sword  which  decides 
the  fate  of  nations,  secures  their  tranquillity,  and  promotes 
their  aggrandizement;  it  is  the  sword  alone  which  is  the 
•  '  The  Peace  Congress.. 
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guardian  of  national  honour,  and  the  protector  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  Commerce  may  enrich,  the  art§ 
may  civilize,  science  may  illuminate  a  people;  but  these 
blessings  can  only  owe  their  safety  and  stability  to  military 
force.  War,  therefore,  to  the  regret  of  every  milder  virtus, 
must  form  the  principal  subject  of  history."  * 


BOOK  IV. 

UPON  the  8th  of  August  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  town 
for  the  Continent,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  France.  In  his  way  to  Paris,  he 
visited  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  company  with  the  brave 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  carefully  examined  the  frontier  for- 
tresses upon  that  line — a  barrier  against  the  French  erected 
by  our  great  William  III.,  improved  at  an  enormous  cost 
after  the  duke's  visit  in  1814,  and  swept  away  by  the 
political  arrangements  which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  July  1830.  For  a  long  space  of  time  his  grace  paid 
an  annual  visit  to  those  fortresses. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  duke  was  presented  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  delivered  his  credentials,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris.f 

Under  a  deceptive  appearance  of  quiet  and  contentment, 
an  immense  conspiracy  was  at  work  for  the  restoration  of 
Buonaparte,  who  had  cost  France  such  torrents  of  blood 
and,  in  the  end,  so  much  disgrace,  for  the  flood  of  invasion 
had  returned  upon  her,  and  English,  Austrians,  Russians, 
and  Prussians  had,  among  them,  held  possession  of  her 
fairest  cities,  and  of  the  capital  itself. 

"The  principles  and  feelings  of  revolutionised  France 
were  of  twenty  years'  growth.  The  youth  of  France,  it  is 
true,  knew  little  of  the  revolution  or  of  the  republic,  but 
of  the  Bourbons  they  knew  nothing.  They  had  been 
for  the  most  part  educated  in  military  schools;  had  lived 
under  a  martial  autocracy,  and  had  imbibed  a  military 
spirit. 

"  There  were  now  scattered  over  the  country  numbers  of 

*  «  History  of  the  House  of  Austria.'  By  William  Coxe,  Archdeacon 
of  Wilts  and  Rector  of  Pemberton.  Vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  5.  Bohn's  Edition 
ftf  184*7. 

f  '  Dispatches,'  voL  »ii. 
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disbanded  and  retired  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  marcheQ 
and  fought  under  the  imperial  eagles.  These  men,  who  had 
been  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  wars  of  aggression,  amid 
changes  of  scene  and  chances  of  plunder,  were  miserable 
under  their  new  and  narrow  circumstances.  Their  habits 
were  roving  and  reckless,  and  they  could  not  endure  a  sta- 
tionary dwelling  and  peaceful  occupations.  With  all  such 
of  the  old  army  as  had  been  retained  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  They  looked  back  upon  their 
stern  and  warlike  emperor  as  the  soldier's  friend,  and  they 
despised  the  unambitious  and  peaceful  Louis.  They  hated 
the  inactivity  and  the  discipline  of  garrisons  and  barracks, 
and  they  panted  for  the  field  and  the  bivouac.  They 
thought  only  of  the  excitement  and  the  rewards  of  warfare, 
not  upon  its  sufferings  or  its  horrors— of  victory,  not  of 
defeat — of  glory,  not  of  the  grave."* 

But  so  secretly  were  the  machinations  carried  on,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  common  with  all  the  corps  diplo- 
matique, was  led  to  believe  that  the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.  was  daily  becoming  more  popular.  He  saw  his 
Majesty  received  with  acclamations  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, as  well  by  the  troops  as  by  the  people.f  He  knew 
the  amiable  disposition,  the  enlightenment,  and  the  pure 
intentions  of  that  prince ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  subjects 
would  not  soon  forget  the  lessons  which  adversity  had 
taught  them.  With  good  advice  the  duke  was  ever  ready 
to  supply  his  Majesty  and  his  ministers,  some  of  whom  were 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
a  government  upon  constitutional  principles ;  and,  instead 
of  the  absolute  tyranny  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  France 
had  now  a  free  and  a  good  constitution  under  the  Bourbon 
prince. 

That  the  duke  was  admirably  qualified  for  diplomacy  was 
acknowledged  by  all  who  had  business  with  him  at  Paris, 
and  may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  referring  to  such  of  his 
dispatches  of  this  period  as  have  been  published.  He  was 
accessible  at  all  hours,  and  always  patient,  courteous,  frank, 
and  plain-spoken.  It  was  a  veteran  in  diplomacy,  a  long 
practised  member  of  the  Russian  legations,  the  Prince 
Basomowsky,  who  told  me,  many  years  after  this  tune, 
that  there  was  never  any  manoeuvring  or  mystery  about  the 
duke ;  that  in  every  conference  he  spoke  as  plainly  and  a<j 
•imply  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  his  officers  at  a  mess-table  : 

*  Captain  M.  Sherer, '  Military  Memoir  of  the  Duke.' 

f  Letter  to  Viscount  Castlereagh, '  Dispatches,'  vol.  *ii.  p.  99, 
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that  there  was  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding  him ;  that 
lie  put  more  meaning  into  a  dozen  words  than  most  trained 
diplomatists  could  put  in  three  score ;  and  that  whether  the 
conference  ended  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
sought  it,  or  called  it,  or  far  otherwise,  there  was  no  leaving 
the  duke  without  an  increase  of  personal  good-will  and 
esteem. 

"  The  sure  way  to  make  a  foolish  ambassador,**  says  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  "  is  to  bring  him  up  to  it.  What  can  an 
English  minister  abroad  really  want,  but  an  honest  and  bold 
heart,  a  love  for  his  country  and  the  ten  commandments  ? 
Your  art  diplomatic  is  stuff!  "* 

On  the  23rd  of  January  1815,  the  duke  took  leave  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  on  the  following  day  he  set  out  for 
Vienna  to  attend  the  general  congress  of  the  European 
powers,  assembling  in  that  capital.  Here  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  most  experienced  diplomatists  and  statesmen 
of  Europe.  Austria  was  represented  by  Prince  Metternich, 
and  the  Baron  de  Wessenberg ;  France,  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  Latour  du  Pin,  and  the  Count  Alexis 
de  Noailles ;  Great  Britain,  by  Wellington,  Lord  Cathcart, 
Clancarty,  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart ;  Portugal,  by  the  accom- 
plished Count  de  Palmella ;  Prussia,  by  Prince  Hardenberg 
and  Baron  Humboldt ;  Russia,  by  the  Counts  Rasomowsky, 
Stackelberg,  and  Nesselrode  ;  Sweden,  by  Lowenhielm ; 
and  Spain,  by  Labrador ;  and  again  our  great  Captain  was 
recognized  as  the  clearest  of  heads  and  the  best  of  diplo- 
matists. 

•  While  thus  engaged  at  Vienna,  the  duke,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  received  from  Lord  Burghersh  the  first  intelligence 
that  Buonaparte  had  quitted  the  island  of  Elba,  with  all  his 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  about  1200  troops,  on  the  26th 
of  February .f  He  immediately  communicated  this  account  to 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  to  the  ministers  of 
the  different  powers,  and  he  found  among  all  one  prevailing 
sentiment, — a  determination  to  unite  their  efforts  to  support 
the  system  established  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.J  On 
the  13th  of  March,  the  very  moment  it  was  known  that 
Buonaparte  had  landed  in  France,  the  ministers  of  the  eight 
allied  powers,  including  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France 
signed  the  solemn  declaration  of  their  sentiments  and  in- 
tentions. 

*  '  Table  Talk,'  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

f  «  Dispatches,'  vol.  xii.  p.  266. 

T  Dispatch  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  vol.  xii.  p.  £66. 
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In  this  document  they  set  forth  that  Buonaparte  hai 
manifested  to  the  universe  that  there  could  be  neither 
peace  nor  truce  with  him ;  that  he  had  placed  himself  with- 
out the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  as  an  enemy  and 
disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world ;  and  that  he  was 
delivered  over  to  public  vengeance — vindicte  publtque.  They 
declared,  therefore,  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain entire  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814,  and  that 
they  would  employ  all  their  means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts, 
in  order  that  the  general  peace,  the  object  of  the  wishes  oi 
Europe,  and  the  constant  purpose  of  their  labours,  might 
not  again  be  troubled. 

The  Allies  soon  supported  this  declaration  by  a  million  of 
men  in  arms. 

But  for  some  time  it  could  not  be  credited  that  the  dis- 
affection to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  so  general, 
or  that  Ney,  Soult,  and  so  many  marshals  and  generals  who 
had  been  employed  and  honoured  by  the  Bourbon  prince, 
would  break  their  oaths  and  join  Buonaparte.  On  the  14th 
of  March,  the  duke  forwarded  a  French  passport,  signed  by 
Prince  Talleyrand,  to  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  (now  Lord 
Hardinge),  and  instructed  that  alert  officer  to  get  as  near  as 
he  could  to  Napoleon,  to  watch  his  progress ;  and,  if  possible, 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  officers  command- 
ing any  bodies  of  troops  employed  against  that  person  by  the 
King  of  France.*  Before  Hardinge  could  act  on  these  in- 
structions sent  to  him  from  Vienna,  Buonaparte,  joined  by 
all  the  French  troops  that  were  on  his  road,  had  descended 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  had  traversed  Lyons  and 
numerous  other  citks,  had  been  joined  by  Marshal  Ney 
with  the  whole  army  which  had  been  sent  to  intercept  him, 
had  slept  in  the  old  palace  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  had 
signed  his  act  of  abdication  in  the  preceding  month  of  April, 
and  had  taken  undisturbed  repossession  of  the  Tuilleries, 
and  of  all  Paris,  from  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled  at  mid- 
night for  Ghent. 

At  the  first  blush  of  the  affair,  the  duke  had  said  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  one,  and  that  a  great  and  immediate  effort 
must  be  made,  which  would  "  doubtless  be  successful"  With 
his  usual  alacrity,  he  had  added — "  I  will  go  and  join  the 
army  if  you  like,  or  do  anything  else  that  government 
choose.  I  think  that  we  shall  have  settled  our  concerns 
Here,  nd  signed  the  treaty  by  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the 

*  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  xii.  p.  2G9. 
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Spaniard  does  not  impede  MS,  we  shall  have  finished  every- 
thing that  is  important  much  sooner;  so  that  I  shall  be 
ready  whenever  you  please  to  call  me.*'* 

This  call  he  soon  received.  He  was  at  Vienna  on  the 
28th  of  March,  but  on  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th 
of  April,  he  was  at  Brussels  to  examine  the  military  state 
of  affairs  on  that  frontier.  On  the  5th  he  announced  to  one 
of  the  generals  of  the  Allied  Army  that  Brussels  must  be 
lield,  and  the  whole  of  Belgium  secured  against  Buonaparte. 
He  said  to  this  correspondent—"  My  opinion  is  that  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  taken  to  assemble  all  the  Prussian  army 
with  the  allied  Anglo-Kolland  army  in  advance  of  Brussels, 
and  that  troops  ought  to  be  cantoned  between  Charleroi, 
Namur,  and  Huy.  By  this  disposition  we  shall  be  sure  to 
save  this  country,  so  interesting  to  the  Allied  Powers,  we 
shall  cover  the  gathering  of  the  Allied  troops  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  our  momentary  retreat  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances." f 

After  some  vexatious  delays,  an  English  army  was 
assembled  in  Flanders,  and  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  ;  and  the  chief  command  of  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  all,  he  had  about 
76,000  men  under  him,  of  whom  43,000  were  British,  or 
Hanoverians  in  British  pay.  Of  these,  deducting  sick, 
detached,  &c.,  there  remained  present  in  the  field  about 
37,000  British  and  Hanoverians.  The  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Brussels.  Marshal  Blucher,  with  the  Prussian 
army,  estimated  at  about  80,000  men,  was  on  the  left  of  the 
British  ;  his  head-quarters  were  at  Namur. 

The  duke  had  wished  for  40,000  good  British  infantry, 
for  more  cavalry,  150  pieces  of  British  field  artillery  fully 
horsed,  and  for  various  equipments  which  he  never  got. 
As  early  as  the  6th  of  April,  he  had  written  to  Earl 
Bathurst — "With  this  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  take  my 
chance  for  the  rest,  and  engage  that  we  would  play  our 
part  in  the  game.  But  as  it  is,  we  are  in  a  bad  way.**J 

And  in  various  respects  the  bad  way  he  was  in  at  the 
beginning  of  April  was  not  made  much  better  by  tLs  middle 
of  June  and  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Some  of  th« 
troops  collected  in  Belgium  by  the  King  of  the  Nether- 

*  Dispatch  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  vol.  xii.  p.  268. 

f  Letter  to  General  ' «  Dispatches,'  voL  xii.  p.  288-8. 

I  «  Dispatches,'  vol.  xii.  p.  291-2. 
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lands  were  not  to  be  trusted  either  for  valoui  and  disciplin* 
or  for  fidelity ;  many  of  our  British  troops  were  young 
and  had  never  been  under  fire;  many  of  the  Peninsula 
veterans  were  away  in  America;  and,  instead  of  150  British 
guns,  the  duke  could  never  muster  more  than  eighty-four, 
including  Dutch  and  German  pieces.  While  Buonaparte's 
people  were  all  of  one  nation,  and  speaking  one  tongue,  the 
duke's  people  were  drawn  from  six  or  seven  different 
nations,  and  his  camp  was  a  Babel  of  languages  and  dialects. 
Some  of  the  Prussians,  as  well  as  the  Belgians,  were  not 
very  amenable  to  orders;  and  Wellington  told  Prince 
Hardenberg,  as  he  had  previously  told  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  entirely  indifferent  whether  he  had  many 
or  few  foreign  troops  under  his  orders,  but  that  those  who 
were  under  his  command  must  obey  him.* 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  Buonaparte,  by 
great  exertions,  collected  near  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  an 
army  of  about  1'25,000  men,  chiefly  veteran  troops,  of 
whom  25,000  were  cavalr}',  and  350  pieces  of  artillery. 
On  the  night  of  the  llth  of  June,  he  quitted  Paris  to  open 
the  campaign.  His  countenance,  which  had  long  been 
clouded,  brightened  up  as  he  sprang  into  his  carriage,  and 
as  he  said,  or  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Je  vats  me 
mesurer  avec  ce  Villainton.^  (I  am  going  to  measure  my- 
self with  this  Wellington).  On  the  14th  of  June  he  and  his 
army  pressed  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  very  next 
day  the  long  stern  conflict  began. 

The  duke's  head-quarters  were  at  Brussels,  which  it  was 
Buonaparte's  first  great  object  to  gain,  and  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  given  him  immense  advantages,  moral 
and  political,  as  well  as  military.  Oh  the  duke's  left  lay 
Marshal  Blucher  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated  (after 
the  junction  of  Bulow's  corps)  at  about  80,000  men.  The 
brave  old  marshal  was  well  supplied  with  artillery,  he 
haying  200  cannon ;  but,  unluckily,  his  artillerymen  were 
not  very  good,  and  he  had  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  guns  were  served  when  the  French  fell  upon 
him* 

Blucher*s  head-quarters  continued  to  be  at  Namur,  The 
two  armies  were,  of  necessity,  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  had  to  preserve  its 
communications  with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to. 

*  *  Dispatches/  vol.  xii.  p.  346. 

^f  The  Trench,  who  conld  never  prononncc  the  (Juke's  name,  found  • 
pleasure  in  so  maiming  it  as  to  give  it  an  odious  signification. 
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be  near  enough  to  connect  readily  with  the  Prussian  army, 
and  to  protect  Brussels.  Blucher's  army  had  to  preserve 
its  communications  with  the  country  in  its  rear  and  on  its 
left,  through  which  the  reinforcements  of  the  Grand  Allied 
Armies  were  to  advance ;  it  had  to  give  the  hand  to  Wel- 
lington, and  at  the  same  time  it  had  to  watch  a  long  extent 
of  frontier ;  and  on  that  north-east  frontier  of  France  there 
were  many  strong  fortresses,  which  enabled  Buonaparte  to 
mask  his  movements,  and  to  attack  wherever  he  chose, 
without  letting  his  attack  be  foreseen  by  his  enemy.  In 
front  of  the  extended  lines  of  the  British,  and  their  imme- 
diate coadjutors,  the  Hanoverians,  Bruriswickers,  &c.,  there 
were,  besides  country  by-roads,  no  fewer  than  four  great 
roads  (paved  roads,  proper  for  the  passage  of  artillery,  and 
for  all  military  purposes) ;  and  it  was  because  there  were 
all  these  roads  leading  from  the  French  frontier  and  the 
French  fortresses,  and  because  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  possibly  foresee  by  which  of  these  roads  the 
French  might  choose  to  advance,  that  part  of  his  forces 
were  widely  spread  in  order  to  watch  them  all,  while  the 
remainder  of  his  army  was  kept  in  hand  in  order  to  be 
thrown  upon  whatsoever  point  the  attack  should  be  made 
at.  These  men  were  every  way  better  in  and  round 
Brussels  than  they  would  have  been  if  cantoned  or  bivou- 
acked on  the  high  roads ;  and  the  artillery  was  also  better 
there,  for  of  this  arm  the  duke  had  not  to  spare ;  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  have  it  all  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  embracing  all  the  possible  lines  by  which  the 
French  might  attack,  he  had,  where  it  stood,  the  best  means 
of  moving  it  rapidly  to  any  one  of  these  lines.  Had  the 
guns  been  all  collected  at  one  point  in  advance  of  Brussels, 
and  had  the  enemy  attacked  at  another  point,  the  guns 
could  not  have  been  so  easily  moved.  If,  as  some  com- 
manders might  have  done,  the  duke  had  kept  his  troops 
marching  and  counter-marching  from  road  to  road,  iron 
point  to  point,  he  would  very  uselessly  have  wasted  thn 
strength  and  spirit  of  his  men  before  the  battle  arrived. 
But  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  which  Wellington  never 
did ;  and  hence  his  men  had  always  been  up  to  their  work 
when  the  work  was  to  be  done.  Concentration  of  force  is 
the  finest  of  all  things  in  war,  in  its  proper  place ;  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  idea  of  concentration  is  an  absurdity. 
If,  as  he  had  once  hoped,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
enabled  to  commence  operations  by  acting  on  the  offensive, 
nen  he  \\culd  have  attacked  Buonaparte  on  the  French 
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frontier  in  one  or  two  condensed  masses ;  and  then  Buona- 
parte, not  knowing  where  the  attack  would  be  made,  must 
nave  had  his  army  stretched  put  in  lines  along  that  frontier, 
having  merely  reserved  to  himself  (as  Wellington  did)  the 
best  plan  and  the  best  means  of  concentration  to  be  effected 
when  and  where  the  attack  should  be  made.    But  the  duke 
had  not  received  the  accession  of  strength  which  might  have 
been  given  to  him  ;  the  grand  army  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  with  none  but 
Blucher  to  co-operate  with  him,  it  would  indeed  have  beeir 
rash  to  attack  a  frontier  covered  with  numerous  and  well 
garrisoned  fortresses,  or  to  invade  France,  where  an  army 
of  reserve  was  collecting  to  support  Buonaparte.    I  trust 
that  these  few  words  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  absurd  charge  that  the  duke  was  not  only  out-man- 
oeuvred and  out-general ed,  but  actually  taken  by  surprise.* 
It  was  on  the  15th  of  June  that  Buonaparte  crossed  the 
Sambre,  and  advanced  upon  Charleroi.    At  sunset  on  the 
preceding  evening,  all  had  been  quiet  upon  the  frontier,  and 
nothing  had  been  observed  by  the  Prussian  outposts.    Being 
attacked  just  as  day  was  dawning,  those  outposts  fell  back, 
and  then  a  report  was  sent  to  the  duke,  who  issued  his 
orders  for  holding  his  troops  in  readiness  to  march.     But  it 
was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  clear  that  Buonaparte  intended 
the  attack  upon  Charleroi  to  be  a  serious  one,   and  that 
he  really  intended  to  open  his  road  to  Brussels  by  the  valley 
of  the  Sambre.    The  duke,  therefore,  tranquilly  waited  until 
intelligence  from  various  quarters  proved,  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  doubt,  that  the   advance  upon  Charleroi  was  a  real 
move  and  no  feint.     It  was  useless  to  move,  and  the  duke 
had  determined  all  along  not  to  move,  until  he  got  this  cer- 
tain and  full  assurance ;  and  the  information  could  not  be 
obtained  before  the  event  happened,   that  is,  before  the 
French  columns,  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Sambre, 
were  swelled  to  a  great  army — an  operation  which  requires 
rather  more  time  than  is  taken  in  the  writing  of  a  critical  or 
rhapsodical  sentence  in  a  book.    The  certain  and  deciding 
information  was  brought  to  Brussels  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp,  and*  had  very  often  u  gone 
the  pace"  for  our  great  Captain  in  the  Peninsula.     It  was 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  and  the 
prince  found  the  duke  at  dinner  at  his  hotel,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  quarters,  in  the  park  at  Brussels,  which  he 

*  On  this  subject  read  a  clever  memorandum  by  Sir  Francis  H^ad  io 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  143. 
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Lad  taken  care  not  to  quit  during  the  morning,  or  even 
during  the  preceding  day.*  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Prussian  general,  Mufflin,  who  brought 
accounts  of  the  French  onset. 

Now  that  it  was  time  to  put  his  army  in  notion,  Wel- 
lington put  it  in  motion  to  his  left.  The  orders  for  this  ever- 
memorable  march  were  not  decided  upon  in  a  scene  of 
merriment  and  festivity,  and  at  midnight,  but  in  the  duke's 
hotel,  and  by  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These 
orders  must  have  reached  most  of  the  corps  by  eight,  and 
probably  all  by  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  duke  did  go  to  a  ball  that  evening,  and  that  many  of 
his  officers  went  as  well  as  he,  because  their  business 
for  the  day  was  done.  Instead  of  a  proof  of  his  being  taken 
by  surprise,  the  duke's  presence  at  the  ball  was  a  proof 
of  his  perfect  self- possession  and  equanimity  at  the  most 
critical  moment  of  his  whole  life.f  The  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's ball  was  a  gay  one,  and  the  duke  and  his  officers 
were  as  cheerful  as  any  part  of  that  gay  company.  I  know 
that  many  persons  present  at  that  ball  believed  that  the 
marching  orders  were  decided  upon  there  ;  but  the  contrary; 
has  been  proved  by  the  writer  of  the  memorandum  which  1 
have  quoted.  That  old  fable  is,  moreover,  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  duke's  memorandum  for  the  Deputy- Quarter- 
Master-General,  of  the  15th  of  June,  which  must  have  been 
written  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
arrived  at  Brussels  with  his  decisive  intelligence.  We  also 
gather,  from  his  own  dispatches,  that  the  duke's  stay  at  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  entertainment  must  have  been  but 
short ;  for  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  find 
him  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  at  ten  to  a  French 
general  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Louis  XVIII. 

About  midnight,  the  general  officers  were  quietly  warned, 
and  quietly  disappeared  from  the  ball-room.  Shortly  after 
the  younger  officers  were  summoned  from  the  dance,  but 
without  any  bustle. 

By  this  time  the  troops  at  Brussels  were  mustering,  and 
before  the  sun  of  the  16th  of  June  arose,  "all  were  marching 
to  the  field  of  honour,  and  many  to  an  early  grave.**  J 

Before  these  columns  moved,  there  had  been  some  hard 
fighting  in  front.  In  the  course  of  the  15th,  Buonaparte  had 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Charleroi,  and  Blucher 

*  Sir  Francis.  Head,  *  Memorandum/ 

f  •  Pitt.  Hibt.'  lleixn  of  Geo.  111.        t  Shorer. '  Military  Memoiia.' 
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had  concentrated  the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  occupy- 
ing the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny ;  and  Marshal  Ney, 
continuing  his  march  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  had  attacked  (on  the  evening  of  the 
15th),  with  his  advanced  guard,  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Prince  of  Weimar,  and  had  forced  it 
back  to  a  farm-house,  on  the  road,  called  Quatre  Bras.  But 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  promptly  reinforced  Weimar's 
brigade,  and  had  kept  the  farm-house  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fortress.  The  time  which  would  allow  Ney  to  bring  up  his 
main  body,  would  also  allow  Wellington  to  bring  up  a 
sufficient  force  to  checkmate  the  French  marshal.  But 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  while  our  troops  were 
marching,  the  Prince  of  Orange  pushed  back  Ney's  advanced 
guard,  and  recovered  some  of  the  ground  between  Quatre 
Bras  and  Charleroi,  which  had  been  lost  the  preceding 
evening. 

At  about  2-30  P.M.,  Picton  came  up  to  Quatre  Bras  with 
the  fifth  division,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  corps  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  troops  of  Nassau. 

Some  hours  before  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
ridden  across  the  country  to  confer  with  Marshal  Blucher. 
At  that  time  Ney  was  not  in  strength  in  front  of  Quatre 
Bras,  nor  was  Buonaparte  in  strength  in  the  immediate  front 
of  the  Prussians  at  Liguy.  But  the  French,  having  all 
the  advantages  which  are  inseparable  from  offensive  move- 
aients,  massed  their  columns  of  attack  very  quickly  in 
Blucher's  front;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Ney  gathered  his 
strength  near  Quatre  Bras.  The  game  to  be  played  was  now 
opened.  Buonaparte  was  to  crush  the  Prussian  marshal, 
while  Ney  was  driving  in  the  English  duke- 

As  the  Prussian  corps  of  General  Bulow  had  not  joined, 
Blucher  was  attacked  by  a  force  numerically  superior  to  his 
own;  and  after  making  a  most  desperate  resistance,  particu- 
larly in  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  and  after 
displaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  old  **  Marshal 
Forwards  "  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  way  back,  and  to  quit 
his  position  at  Sombref.  His  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him  French  cuirassiers  had  galloped  over  him  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground ;  and,  stunned  and  sorely  bruised,  he  must  have 
been  taken  prisoner,  but  for  the  devotion  and  presence  of 
mind  of  Nostitz,  his  faithful  aide-de-camp.  Brave  Colonel, 
now  Viscount,  Hardinge,  who,  for  good  and  weighty  reasons, 
was  with  Blucher's  army,  had  his  left  hand  shattered,  and 
was obliged,  in  the  course  of  that  di.-mal  night,  to  undergo 
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the  amputation  of  his  left  arm.  With  a  frightful  loss,  hut 
still  with  perfect  order,  the  Prussians  retired  in  the  course 
of  the  night  upon  Wavre.  The  French,  who  had  suffered 
severely,  did  not  pursue.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  could 
be  no  pursuit,  as  the  French  did  not  know  for  some  hours 
that  there  was  any  retreat ;  the  Prussians  not  having  ceased 
fighting  until  it  was  dark  night.  At  daylight  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (the  17th),  it  was  seen  that  the  Prussians 
were  gone ;  hut  it  was  not  until  the  hour  of  noon  that 
Buonaparte  ascertained  what  route  Blucher  had  taken,  and 
ordered  General  Grouchy  to  follow  him  with  32,000  men. 

In  the  mean  while,  Ney  had  failed  in  his  attacks  upon 
Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.  At  a  little  after  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  the  French  marshal,  having  con- 
centrated nearly  40,000  men,  commenced  fighting  with  two 
heavy  columns  of  infantry,  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a 
numerous  and  well-served  artillery.  At  that  moment  there 
were  not  more  than  19,000  of  the  Allies  at  Quatre  Bras, 
and  of  these  only  4,500  were  British  infantry.  These  last 
forces,  and  the  Brunswickers,  were,  however,  not  to  be 
broken  by  any  charge,  or  by  any  mode  of  attack.  Our  3rd 
division,  under  General  Alten,  now  came  up,  and  joined 
Picton's  unflinching  5th.  Ney  made  another  grand  attack 
upon  the  left,  but  he  was  again  met  by  impenetrable,  im 
moveable  squares  of  infantry,  and  was  again  repulsed.  He 
then  tried  the  right  of  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras,  and 
advancing  under  cover  of  a  little  wood,  and  attacking  in 
great  force,  he  cowed  some  of  the  worst  of  Wellington's 
contingents  that  were  posted  on  that  right.  But  as  these 
foreigners  were  giving  way,  General  Cooke  came  up,  and 
joined  battle  with  part  of  the  English  guards;  and  the 
French  were  once  more  repelled.  They  gathered  thickly  in 
the  little  wood  near  the  farm-house;  but  General  Mait- 
land's  brigade  soon  cleared  that  wood ;  and  then  the  French 
were  seen  retreating  in  great  confusion.  The  conflict  had 
been  tremendous ;  but  the  duke  had  succeeded  in  his  pre- 
sent great  object,  which  was  to  prevent  Ney  getting  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  the  British.  The  two  great  battle* 
fought  on  this  day  were  only  preludes  to  the  greater 
massacre  at  Waterloo;  yet  at  Ligny,  Blucher  had  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  from  11,000  to  12,000  men,  and  Wel- 
lington had  lost  at  Quatre  Bras,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
nearly  5,000  men,  besides  about  200  in  missing.  Our  los: 
•was  made  up  entirely  of  British  and  Brunswickers,  ol 
Hanoverians.  The  brave  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  fighting 
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gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops.*  During  the  greatei 
part  of  the  combat,  we  had  little  or  no  artillery  wherewith 
to  respond  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  French  ;  and  in  no  part 
of  the  day  had  we  any  cavalry,  except  some  squadrons  of 
the  black  hussars  of  Brunswick,  to  oppose  to  Ney's  im- 
mense squadrons ;  for  2,000  Belgian  horse  could  never  be 
brought  to  face  the  enemy,  and  when,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  action,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lead  them  to  the  charge 
they  wheeled  round  and  fled  with  such  precipitation,  that 
they  swept  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  staff  with  them 
through  Quatre  Bras.  These  cavaliers  did  not  again  appear 
in  the  field,  finding  a  pleasanter  occupation  in  scampering 
through  the  towns  and  villages,  and  reporting  everywhere 
that  the  English  were  beaten,  and  the  French  in  full  march 
for  Brussels.  During  the  battle,  Ney  sent  off  a  courier  to 
Paris  with  a  captured  regimental  flag,  and  with  the  confi- 
dent assurance  that  victory  would  be  his.  Marshal  Soult 
did  still  more  than  this  at  Ligny,  for  falsehoods  of  the  first 
magnitude  were  deemed  necessary  to  give  courage  to  the 
French  people,  and  to  keep  Buonaparte's  cause  up  and  alive 
in  the  capital.  In  a  dispatch  to  Marshal  Davoust,  now 
war-minister,  Soult  did  not  scruple  to  announce  that  the 
Emperor  had  beaten  both  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and  had 
so  completely  separated  their  two  armies  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  their  ever  uniting  them  again  in  his  front. 
" Wellington  and  Blucher,"  wrote  Soult,  "saved  them- 
selves with  difficulty;  the  effect  was  theatrical;  in  an  in- 
stant the  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  was  routed  in  all 
directions.**  It  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  would 
enter  Brussels  on  the  17th  !  Another  dispatch,  published 
in  the  Moniteur,  said,  "The  noble  lord  must  have  been 
confounded!  Prisoners  are  taken  by  bands;  they  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  their  commanders ;  the  rout  is 
complete  on  this  side ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
Prussians  for  some  time,  even  if  they  should  ever  be  able  to 
rally.  As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see  what  will  become 
of  them !  The  flmperor  is  there  !  " 

As  at  Ligny,  the  fighting  at  Quatre  Bras  did  not  cease 
until  the  setting- in  of  night.  "  They  fell  back  upon  the 
road  to  trasnes.  The  moon  rose  angrily  —  still  a  few 
cannon-shot  were  heard  after  daylight  had  departed;  but 
gradually  they  ceased.  The  fires  were  lighted,  and  such 
miserable  provisions  as  could  be  procured  were  furnished 

•  <fe* '  Dispatches,'  vol.  «ii.  p.  478-80. 
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to  our  harassed  soldiery ;  and  while  strong  pickets  were 
posted  in  the  front  and  flanks,  the  remnant  of  the  British 
and  their  hrave  Allies  piled  arms  and  stretched  themselves 
on  the  battle-field."*  The  failure  of  the  French  attacks 
on  Quatre  Bras,  made  by  veteran  troops  in  very  superior 
numbers,  seemed  to  most  continental  officers  quite  un- 
accountable ;  and  Ney's  apology,  for  what  all  must  admit 
to  have  been  a  defeat,  is  not  maintainable  for  a  moment. 
Many  of  the  Allies  were  raw  soldiers,  and  being  a  good 
many  miles  in  advance  of  their  reserve,  the  supporting 
troops  reached  the  ground  late  in  the  day.  Ney,  after- 
wards, excused  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  military  repu- 
tation of  his  master,  blaming  him  as  the  cause  that  the 
1st  corps  of  the  French  army  "  was  idly  paraded  between 
Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  without  firing  a  shot,"  while  he 
(Ney)  was  contending  with  Wellington.  The  French 
troops  had  never  fought  with  more  fury  or  ferocity.  Horse 
and  foot,  they  had  fallen  upon  our  unsupported  infantry, 
screaming — "  Down  with  the  English  !  No  quarter  !  No 
quarter!"  The  Brunswickers,  with  their  skulls  and  cross- 
bones  on  their  caps,  in  commemoration  of  the  bloody  death 
of  their  former  duke  in  battle  with  the  French,  and  with 
the  present  death  of  that  duke's  son  and  successor,  little 
needed  such  incentives ;  but  the  British  troops  were  exas- 
perated by  the  cries  of  the  French,  and  were  driven  into 
an  equal  fury  by  seeing  that  the  enemy  really  acted  accord- 
ing to  their  words.  The  almost  total  absence  of  prisoners, 
after  the  battle,  in  the  French  and  English  camps,  too 
clearly  proves  that  little  quarter  was  given  on  either 
side. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  17th  of  June,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  made  a  retrograde  movement  upon  Water- 
loo, corresponding  indeed  to  the  retreat  -  movement  of 
Blucher  upon  Wavre,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan 
and  combinations  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by 
him  and  the  Prussian  marshal.  He  retired  leisurely  by 
Genappe  to  the  excellent  ground  which  he  had  chosen,  and 
which,  many  days  before,  he  had  most  attentively  examined. 
Perhaps  the  field  of  Waterloo  had  an  additional  recommen- 
dation in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  it  had 
once  been  selected  by  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  a 
battle-field,  and  as  Marlborcugh  had  been  prevented  from 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  upon  that  ground, 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo 
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wholly  by  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  field- commis- 
sioners, who  had  power  to  control  his  movements.* 

Although  the  retiring  from  Quatre  Bras  was  made  iu 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  French  did  not  attempt  to 
molest  our  march,  except  by  following  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  which  was  brought  up  from  the  right,  or  from 
the  part  of  Napoleon's  forces  which  had  been  engaged  the 
day;  before  against  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.  A  body  of 
their  lancers  charged  the  English  cavalry,  and  were  charged 
in  their  turn  gallantly,  though  ineffectually,  by  our  7th 
hussars,  who  could  make  no  impression  on  the  front  of 
their  column,  in  the  defile  of  Genappe.  But  when  these 
lancers,  elated  with  success,  debouched  on  a  wider  space,  in 
front  of  Genappe,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  (now  Marquis  of 
Anglesey)  charged  them  with  the  first  regiment  of  Life 
Guards,  and  fairly  rode  over  them.f  There  was  no  stand- 
ing against  that  charge  of  our  heavy  household  cavalry, 
on  their  large,  powerful,  and  high-bred  horses.  In  the 
enemy's  ranks,  horses  and  men  went  down,  and  were  lite- 
rally ridden  over.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  more 
fighting  on  the  road. 

Marshal  Ney  was  waiting  to  be  joined  by  all  the  forces  of 
Napoleon  which  had  fought  Blucher  at  Ligny,  except  the 
32,000  men  under  Grouchy,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  follow  the  Prussians,  and,  on  no  account,  to  quit 
their  track.  This  junction  tools;  place  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  night  of  the  17th.  That  night,  during  which  Wel- 
lington's men  lay  upon  the  wet  earth,  or  among  the  dripping 
corn-fields,  was  a  dreary  night,  with  heavy  rain,  thunder, 
lightning  and  violent  gusts  of  wind.  A  more  cheerless 
bivouac  was  never  occupied  by  an  army.  The  men  longed 
for  the  morrow. 

That  morrow  came  at  last ;  but  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June, 
was  but  a  dull  day ;  for,  though  the  storm  ceased,  the  sky 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  rarely 
broke.  The  position  which  the  duke  had  taken  up,  was  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  crossed  the  high  roads 
from  Charleroi  and  Nivelles ;  it  had  its  right  thrown  back 
to  a  ravine  near  Merke-Braine,  which  was  occupied,  and  its 
left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter-la-Haye, 
which  was  likewise  occupied;  and  in  front  of  the  right 
centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  our  troops  held  the 

*  Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  edited  by  the  late  General 
&r  George  Murray. 
f  '  Dispatches,'  vol.  xii.  p.  480. 
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liouse  atul  gardens  of  Hougoumont,  which  covered  the 
return  of  that  flank ;  and  in  front  of  the  left  centre  they  occu- 
pied the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  By  our  left  we  commu- 
nicated with  Marshal  Blucher  at  Wavre,  through  Ohain,  and 
the  marshal  had  promised  the  duke  that  in  case  of  his  being 
attacked,  he  would  support  him  with  one  or  more  corps,  as 
might  be  necessary.*  In  the  rear  of  the  British  centre,  was 
the  farm  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  a  little  further  behind,  the 
village  of  that  name.  The  French  often  call  the  battle  of" 
Waterloo,  "  The  massacre  of  Mont  St.  Jean.M| 

The  duke's  force,  united  in  the  position  above  indicated, 
was  72,720  men.  Of  this  number,  including  the  king's 
German  Legion,  who  merited  to  be  classed  with  English 
troops,  36,273  were  British,  7,447  were  Hanoverians  in 
British  pay,  and  partly  commanded  by  British  officers,  8,000 
were  Brunswickers,  and  21,000  were  Belgian  and  Nassau 
troops,  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  were  good  and 
brave  men  among  the  German  troops  that  were  classed 
under  the  name  Nassau  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  duke 
would  have  given  all  the  truly  Belgian  regiments  for  as  many 
companies  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  become  under  him 
nearly  as  good  soldiers  as  our  own.  Let  me  repeat — and  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind— that  many  of  the  troops,  British  as  well 
as  foreign,  had  never  been  under  fire  before  this  campaign  ; 
while  the  enemy's  troops  were  veterans  almost  to  a  man. 

Buonaparte  had  collected  his  army  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  front  of  the  British  position,  and  not  above  a  mile  from  it : 
his  right  was  in  advance  of  Planchenois,  his  line  crossed  the 
Charleroi  road  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance ;  his  left 
rested  on  the  Genappe  road.  Behind  the  French  the  ground 
rose  considerably,  and  was  skirted  by  thick  woods ;  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  ana  their  Allies,  was  the  famed  old  forest  of 
Soignies.  Deducting  Grouchy's  32,000  men  (who  were  look- 
ing after  Blucher),  and  about  13,000  for  the  French  killed 
and  wounded  at  St.  Ainand,  Ligny,  and  Quatre  Bras,  and 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  stragglers,  patroles,  &c.,  the 
troops  collected  must  have  been  at  least  75,000  in  number. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  Buonaparte  mounted  his 
horse  to  survey  Wellington's  position,  he  could  see  but  few 
troops.  This  induced  him  to  fancy  that  the  British  general, 
with  whom  he  had  come  to  measure  himself,  had  beaten  a 
retreat,  and  had  left  only  a  rear-guard,  which  would  pre- 
sently follow  him.  General  Foy,  who  had  served  a  long 

*  Dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  vol.  xii.  p.  481. 
f  «  Pict.  Hist.'  Reign  of  GeorRe  III. 
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time  in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Wellington  nevci 
shows  his  troops;  but  if  he  is  yonder,  I  must  warn  your 
majesty  that  the  English  infantry  in  close  combat  is  the  very 
devil !  "  (U infanterie  anglaise  e,.  duel  c'est  le  diable.) 
Marshal  Soult  is  said  to  have  added  his  warning  to  that  ol 
Foy.  But  whatever  were  the  opinions  of  the  marshals  and 
generals  who  had  really  measured  themselves  with  our  great 
Captain  in  the  Peninsula,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Buona- 
parte began  the  battle  with  a  confident  assurance  of  success, 
•(  for  he  knew  his  own  vast  superiority  in  artillery,  and  he  had 
run  into  the  woful  mistake  that  Marshal  Blucher,  dispirited 
by  the  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Ligny,  would  continue  his 
retreat  in  order  to  avoid  Grouchy,  and  would  not  rally  any- 
where near  enough  to  support  Wellington. 

Soon  after  10  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morn,  a  great  stir 
was  observed  along  the  French  lines;  and  presently  a 
furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  post  at  Hougoumont,  on 
the  right  of  Wellington's  centre.  Hougoumont,  with  its 
farm-house  and  garden,  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  from 
General  Byng's  brigade  of  guards,  who  maintained  the  post 
throughout  the  day,  in  the  teeth  of  desperate  and  repeated 
attacks  of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy.  This  first  attack  upon 
the  right  of  our  centre  was  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  upon  our  whole  line.  This  cannonade  was  kept 
up  nearly  throughout  the  day,  being  intended  to  support 
the  frequent  attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  now  mixed  and 
now  separate,  which  were  made  along  our  line,  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  duke  had  not  half  the 
number  of  guns  which  Buonaparte  brought  forward;  but 
cuch  guns  as  he  had  were  served  to  perfection ;  and  the 
advanced  batteries  of  our  centre,  firing  case-shot,  committed 
a  fearful  havoc  upon  the  French  columns  which  successively 
attacked  our  post  at  Hougoumont.  The  incessant  roar  of 
artillery  on  both  sides,  for  so  many  hours,  gave  to  the  com- 
bat a  peculiar  and  awful  character.  There  was  no  man- 
oeuvring either  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  or  on  the  part  of 
Wellington  ;  the  object  of  the  British  general  was  to  main- 
tain his  position  till  the  arrival  of  some  Prussian  corps 
should  enable  him  to  quit  it,  and  crush  his  foe ;  the  object 
of  that  foe  was  to  drive  him  from  his  position,  and  to  crush 
him  before  Blucher  should  be  able  to  send  a  single  batta- 
lion to  his  support.  And  to  this  end  Buonaparte  kept  re- 
peating his  attacks  with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  and 
with  a  numerous  and  brilliant  cavalry,  hammering  at  \u 
nearly  all  the  time  with  his  immense  artillery.  At  one 
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.moment  the  left  of  our  portion  was  in  some  danger  through 
the  sudden  retreat  of  a  brigade  of  Belgians. 

"  From  each  attempt  the  French  columns  returned  shat- 
tered and  thinned ;  but  fresh  columns  were  formed  and 
hurled  against  the  same  or  some  other  part  of  Wellington's 
line.  The  repulses  were  numerous,  the  glimpses  of  success 
brief  and  few.  In  one  of  their  attacks  the  French  carried 
-the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  a  detachment  of  the 
light  battalion  of  the  German  Legion  which  occupied  it  had 
expended  all  their  ammunition,  and  the  enemy  had  cut  off 
the  only  communication  there  was  with  them.  But  before 
they  yielded  that  farm-house,  those  brave  Germans  were, 
to  a  man,  either  killed  or  wounded;  and,  as  the  French 
gave  them  no  quarter,  they  all  died.  Buonaparte  then 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  British  infantry  in  squa- 
drons and  in  masses ;  to  charge  home  ;  to  charge  again  and 
again  ;  and  to  find  out  some  way  through  those  ringing 
muskets,  and  those  hedges  of  glittering  bayonets !  But  this 
was  work  beyond  the  power  even  of  his  steel-clad  cuiras- 
siers, or  of  his  long-armed  Polish  lancers:  our  infantry 
formed  in  squares,  and  the  best  of  those  horsemen  bit  the 
dust.  At  times  the  French  cavalry  were  seen  walking 
their  horses  about  our  infrangible  squares,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  the  same  army.  Some  of  their  regiments  gave 
proof,  not  only  of  great  bravery,  but  also  of  rare  perseve- 
rance. All  their  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing ;  and  the 
dogged  determination  of  Buonaparte  in  throwing  them  for- 
ward so  repeatedly  to  do  what  they  were  clearly  incapable 
of  doing,  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction.  Their 
coup-de-grace  was  hastened  by  a  magnificent  charge  of  Bri- 
tish cavalry."*  Although  the  Scots  Greys — "  those  terrible 
Greys!"— had  astonished  the  French,  and  drawn  from  Buona- 
parte an  involuntary  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration, our  cavalry  had  hitherto  been  very  little  more  than 
a  spectator  of  the  fight ;  it  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
incessant  French  cannonade,  but  all  the  horses  that  were 
not  wounded  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  there  were  horses 
there  of  the  true  high  English  breed,  and  riders  on  them 
whom  no  continental  cavalry  could  hope  to  stand  against. 

At  the  proper  moment,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  up 
Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of 
the  Life  Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  1st  Dra- 
goon Guards,  and  directed  them  to  charge  the  already 
crippled  and  disheartened  cavalry  of  Buonaparte.  These 
•  «  Pict.  Hist/  Reign  of  G^  «  III. 
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splendid  regiments  absolutely  rode  down  and  rode  over  their 
comparatively  feeble  opponents;  horses  and  men  fell  aft 
their  shock ;  the  cuirassiers,  whose  breast-plates  had  glit- 
tered in  so  many  battles  and  victories,  disappeared  from  the 
world  as  a  corps,  and  became  a  thing  that  had  been  ;  they 
were  completely  cut  up.*  After  this  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  his  cavalry,  and  after  the  frightful  reduction  of  his 
columns  of  infantry,  Buonaparte  was,  if  not  as  good  as 
beaten,  at  the  least  put  into  a  condition  from  which 
the  duke  could  have  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  even 
though  no  Prussians  had  come  up.  Except  the  Guards, 
every  part  of  the  French  army  had  been  engaged,  repulsed, 
and  frightfully  thinned.  Not  a  point  of  the  British  position 
had  been  carried.  Not  a  single  square  had  been  broken ; 
and,  though  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had  been  great, 
some  of  the  duke's  troops  had  not  yet  been  engaged  at  all, 
and  all  were  full  of  heart  and  of  confidence  in  their  great 
leader."f 

Buonaparte  had  invited  Ney  to  dine  with  him  that  even- 
ing at  Brussels ;  and  at  six  o'clock  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, that  they  would  yet  arrive  there  in  good  time. 
This  is  merely  a  say :  at  6  P.M.,  and  at  no  part  of  the  day, 
did  they  see  a  chance  of  getting  to  Brussels. 

General  Clausewitz  may  be  taken  as  a  competent,  and  as 
an  unprejudiced  authority  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
two  contending  armies  stood  when  the  Prussians  came  up. 
Clausewitz  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  third  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army.  If  he  had  prejudices,  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  in  favour  of  Wellington  and  against  Blucher.  He 
knocks  on  the  head  the  nonsense  that  has  been  circulated 
about  the  duke  having  exhausted  his  reserves  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  he  enumerates  the  tenth  British  brigade,  the  whole 
division  of  Chasse,  and  the  cavalry  of  Collaert,  as  having 
been  little  or  not  at  all  engaged;  and  to  these  he  might 
have  added  two  entire  brigades  of  light  cavalry.  More- 
over, General  Clausewitz  expresses  a  positive  opinion,  that, 
even  had  the  whole  of  Grouchy's  force  come  up  at  Waterloo 
(which  it  could  not  do,  and  which  it  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  Buonaparte's  lamentable  mistake  about  Blucher, 
and  by  the  positive  orders  he  had  himself  given  to  Grouchy), 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  have  had  nothing  to  fear 
pending  Blucher's  march  and  arrival.};  Had  "Marshal 

*  '  Pict.  Hist.'  Reign  of  George  III.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv. 

I  General  Clausewitz,  as  cited  in  «  Quarterly  H«yie  v,'  No. 
•Ufe  of  Blucher.' 
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Forwards"  not  come  up  when  he  did,  the  uuke  would  have 
kept  his  own ;  and  the  last  charges  of  the  French,  if  made  at 
all,  would  have  been  repulsed,  as  all  their  preceding  attacks 
had  been.  But  had  the  French  retreated,  there  could  have 
been  no  pursuit ;  and  if  Blucher  had  not  been  at  hand, 
there  might  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  combat  on  the 
morrow. 

Lord  E.  Somerset's  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry  had  made 
its  annihilating  charge,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  battle ;  and 
it  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  artillery  was 
heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  staff  officer  reported  to  the  duke 
that  the  head  of  a  Prussian  column  was  already  coming  in 
sight.  Very  shortly  after,  Bulow's  corps,  advancing  upon 
La  Belle  Alliance,  began  to  engage  the  French  right.  And 
now  was  the  short  agony  for  Buonaparte.  He  called  forward 
his  guard,  which  he  had  kept  in  reserve  for  a  last  desperate 
effort.  He  led  it  forward,  in  person,  to  the  foot  of  our  posi- 
tion ;  but  then  he  turned  aside,  and  took  shelter  behind 
some  swelling  ground.  The  guard  moved  onward,  looking 
on  Buonaparte  as  they  passed  him.  u  Morituri  te  salu- 
tant  /'"*  He  ought  to  have  gone  on  with  it,  and  to  have 
died  with  it ;  but  he  neither  headed  it  nor  followed  it ;  nor 
did  he,  during  any  part  of  this  day,  expose  his  person  freely 
in  the  melee  of  battle,  as  he  had  done  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  in  the  battles  of  Craonne,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  in 
other  affairs  on  French  ground.  Ney  went  on  with  that 
great  forlorn  hope,  and,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  not 
killed.  The  guard  advanced  in  two  massy  columns,  leaving 
only  four  battalions  of  the  old  guard  in  reserve,  near  to  the 
sheltered  spot  where  Buonaparte  sat  on  his  horse,  sallow, 
rigid,  and  fixed,  like  a  mummy.  The  guards  moved  reso- 
lutely on,  with  supported  arms,  under  a  destructive  fire 
from  our  position.  They  were  met  by  General  Maitland's 
brigade  of  English  guards,  and  General  Adam's  brigade, 
which  were  rapidly  moved  from  the  right  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  person,  who  formed  them  four  deep,  and 
flanked  their  line  with  artillery.  That  the  duke,  on  first 
moving  them  from  some  cover  under  which  they  had  been 
screened,  shouted  out,  "  Up !  guards,  and  at  them ! "  is  now 
recognised  as  a  fable.  His  grace  never  did  anything  the- 
atrically, and  never  used  any  such  language  to  his  troops. 
An  aide-de-camp  gave  the  order  in  the  usual  quiet  manner ; 
the  officers  in  command  of  our  guards  obeyed  the  order, 

*  Suetoniui,  ift  Claudian* 
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under  the  eye  of  their  great  chief,  and  the  duke  advanced 
with  the  guards  over  the  brow  of  the  low  hill,  and  tnen 
stood  to  meet  the  last  charge.  When  within  fifty  yards  from 
the  line  of  the  English  guards,  the  French  guards  attempted 
to  deploy ;  but  the  close  fire  upou  them  was  too  terrible ; 
their  flanks  were  enveloped,  they  got  mixed  together  in  a 
confused  mass,  and  in  that  condition  they  were  slaughtered, 
broken,  and  driven  down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  There  was 
no  more  fighting;  that  Grand  Army  of  Buonaparte — the  last 
of  all,  and  the  most  desperate  of  all — never  again  stood,  nor 
attempted  to  rally  :  all  the  rest  of  the  work  was  headlong, 
unresisted  pursuit ;  slaughter  of  fugitives,  who  had  entirely 
lost  their  military  formations;  and  capture  of  prisoners, 
artillery,  and  spoils.  The  army  was  destroyed,  as  an  army, 
before  the  pursuit  began.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  the  Prus- 
sians could  not  possibly  have  found  the  pursuit  such  easy 
work.  In  flying,  Buonaparte  and  his  guards  left  about  15C 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Before  that 
flight  began,  Blucher  had  been  for  a  time  hotly  engaged  at 
Planchenois.  At  a  farm-house,  called  "  Maison  Rouge,"  or 
"Maison  du  Roi,"  at  a  short  distance  behind  Planchenois 
and  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the  Duke  and  the 
Marshal  met,  and  Blucher,  in  the  manner  of  the  continent, 
embraced  and  hugged  his  victorious  partner.  Here  Wel- 
lington gave  orders  *br  the  halt  and  bivouack  of  his  own 
fatigued  troops,  and  landed  over  the  task  of  further  pur- 
suit to  the  Prussians.  Blucher  swore  that  he  would  follow 
up  the  French  with  his  last  horse,  and  his  last  man.  He 
started  off  immediately  with  two  Prussian  corps,  who  began 
the  chase  with  the  encouragement  of  three  cheers  from  the 
English  army.* 

"  The  guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender! w  This  was  a 
self-flattering  fiction  which  the  French  afterwards  recorded 
in  prose  and  rhyme,  in  paintings,  engravings,  and  sculptures, 
and  in  all  manner  of  ways.  But  these  flying  French  guards 
really  surrendered  in  bands,  and  cried  for  quarter.  Close  to 
Genappe,  Blucher  captured  60  guns  belonging  to  the  said 
imperial  guard,  together  with  carriages,  baggage,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  Buonaparte  himself.  The  moon  had  now  risen, 
and  in  broad  moonlight  the  Prussians  kept  up  the  chase, 
the  French  abandoning  all  they  had,  and  scarcely  attempting 
to  stop  anywhere  until  they  got  within  the  lines  of  their 

*  Southey,  in  '  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  xiii.  *  Wellington  Dispatche*,* 
vol.  xii.  pp.  481-8.  Sir  Francia  Head,  '  Quarterly  Review.'  General 
Al  a  fa's  account,  &c.  fcc.  fcc. 
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own  frontier  fortresses,  from  which  they  had  issued  with  so 
much  pride  and  confidence  only  five  days  before.  The 
high-road,  says  General  Gueisenau,  resembled  the  sea-shore 
after  some  great  shipwreck— it  was  covered  with  cannon, 
caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wreck  of  every  de- 
scription. 

In  the  mean  while  the  British  and  their  Allies,  by  the 
same  broad  moonlight,  were  counting  their  dead  and  picking 
up  their  wounded ;  or,  rather,  they  were  making  a  begin- 
ning, for  those  sad  offices  took  up  not  only  that  night,  but 
the  whole  of  the  following  morning.  The  loss  had  been 
immense.  The  British  and  Hanoverians  alone  had  2,432 
killed,  and  9,528  wounded,  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
loss  of  officers  was  quite  proportionate  to  the  loss  of  men, 
more  than  600  having  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  corps  alone.  General  Picton,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  who  had  concealed  his 
hurt,  was  shot  through  the  brain  early  in  the  battle,  as  he 
was  leading  his  division  to  a  bayonet  charge.  General  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  who  was  with  the  heavy  cavalry,  was 
killed  by  a  Polish  lancer;  his  relative,  General  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  Frenchman,  was 
ridden  over  by  the  charging  cavalry,  and  was  speared,  as  he 
lay  bleeding  and  helpless  on  the  ground,  by  a  savage  Pole  ; 
but  he  miraculously  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  to 
charm  all  those  who  knew  him,  or  who  ever  approached  him. 
Colonel  de  Lancy,  the  excellent  quarter-master-general,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  The 
Earl  of  Uxbridge  lost  his  leg.  General  Cooke,  General 
Halkett,  General  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  General  Baron  Alten, 
Lieut.- Colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  Honourable  T. 
Howard,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  all  among  the  wounded, 
and  most  of  them  were  severely  wounded.  Lieut.-Colonel 
the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  to  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Aberdeen,  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after  being 
removed  from  the  field.  The  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick 
perished,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  16th,  at  Quatre  Bras  ;  he 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  own  black  hussars.  The  officers  of 
several  foreign  nations,  who  came  to  volunteer  their  services 
to  the  duke,  did  not  escape  unhurt :  the  Austrian  General 
Vincent  was  wounded,  and  Count  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  who  was 
then  both  a  general  and  a  diplomatist  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  received  a  contusion.  The 
Spanish  General  Alava  had  some  hairbreadth  escapes. 
The  present  Prince  Castelcicala,  now  Neapolitan  Minister 
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at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  but  then  a  brave  youn^  officer 
in  one  of  our  cavalry  regiments,  ran  equal  risk.  On  the 
duke's  staff  there  was  hardly  an  officer  that  escaped  wounds 
or  death.  At  one  moment  he  had  no  officer  near  him  to 
carry  an  immediate  order,  except  a  young  Piedmontese 
gentleman  of  the  family  of  De  Salis.  "  Were  you  ever  in  a 
battle  before?"  said  the  duke.  **  No,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  young  officer.  "  Then,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  are  a 
lucky  man,  for  you  will  never  see  such  another."  * 

During  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  day  the  duke  was  calm 
and  collected,  his  countenance  was  serene  and  even  cheerful, 
except  at  times  when  his  eye  rested  on  the  heaps  of  his 
killed  and  wounded.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  near  a  re- 
markable tree  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and  so  near  to 
some  of  the  French  posts  that  his  features  could  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  good  glass.  An  Italian  officer,  who  was 
with  Buonaparte,  told  me  a  few  years  after  the  battle,  that 
the  quietness  of  the  duke's  demeanour,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  his  countenance,  struck  him  with  dismay,  and  made  him 
believe  that  he  must  have  some  enormous  force  concealed  on 
the  reverse  of  his  position,  or  that  Blucher  was  coming  up 
hours  before  he  did.  I  can  conceive  that  this  equanimity 
,and  perfect  self-possession  afterwards  gave  way,  for  a  time. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  memorable  battle,"  says  a  British 
•officer,  "the  words  and  emotions  of  the  conqueror  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  sat  with  him  at  supper,  after 
the  anxious  and  awful  day  had  closed.  The  fountain  of  a 
.great  heart  lies  deep,  and  the  self-government  of  a  calm 
mind  permits  no  tears.  But  this  night,  Wellington  re- 
.peatedly  leaned  back  upon  his  chair,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
convulsively,  exclaimed  aloud,  l  Thank  God,  I  have  met 
him !  Thank  God,  I  have  met  him ! '  And,  ever  as  he 
spake,  the  smile  that  lighted  up  his  eye  was  immediately 
dimmed  by  those  few  and  big  tears  that  gush  warm  from 
a  grateful  heart." f 

The  conduct  and  movements  of  General  Grouchy,  upon 
whom  the  French  would  have  thrown  the  entire  blame  of 
losing  the  battle,  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  falsi- 
fied. Grouchy,  in  tracking  Blucher,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  injure  him ;  and  Grouchy  wab  not  up  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  with  Wellington,  simply  because 
he  could  not  get  there  in  time,  or,  indeed,  at  all.  The 
Prussian  General  Thielman,  with  16,000  men,  kept  him 

*  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  <  Quarterly  Review.' 
f  Capt.  M.  Sherer.  *  Military  Memoir.' 
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and  his  32,000  French  fully  employed  on  the  river  Dyle 
for  several  hours,  during  which  Blucher  threw  himself 
between  Grouchy  and  Buonaparte  with  his  superior  forces. 
When  evening  was  setting  in,  when  our  cavalry  was  crushing 
the  French,  and  when  the  Prussian  marshal  was  giving  the 
hand  to  the  duke,  Grouchy  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  good 
English  miles  off,  with  sorely  fatigued  troops.  lie  was  not 
at  Waterloo,  simply  because  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  there.  There  was  no  treachery  in  the  case :  if  Grouchy 
could  even  have  done  that  which  Buonaparte  too  con- 
fidently expected  he  would  do,  he  would  not  have  been  at 
Waterloo;  but,  in  that  case,  no  more  would  Blucher.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  French  to  pretend  they  anticipated 
that  Grouchy  would  prevent  the  junction  of  Blucher  and 
Wellington,  by  driving  the  Prussians  towards  the  Rhine,  and 
be  also  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  !  The  day  after  that  battle 
he  fell  rapidly  back  upon  the  frontier  of  France,  conducting 
his  retreat  in  a  manner  which  did  honour  to  him  as  a 
general.* 

On  the  first  day  of  his  pursuit  (the  first  after  the  battle), 
brave  old  Blucher  wrote  to  his  lady : — "  My  dear  wife,  you 
well  know  what  I  promised  you,  and  I  have  kept  my  word* 
Superiority  of  numbers  forced  me  to  give  way  on  the  17th, 
but  on  the  18th,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Wellington, 
I  prut  an  end  at  once  to  Buonaparte's  dancing ! " 

On  the  same  day,  the  duke  (among  other  letters  of  con- 
dolence and  of  business)  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  :  — 
"  You  will  readily  give  credit  to  the  existence  of  the  extreme 
grief  with  which  I  announce  to  you  the  death  of  your 
gallant  brother.  ...  He  received  the  wound  which 
occasioned  his  death  while  rallying  one  of  the  Brunswick 
battalions,  which  was  shaking  a  little,  and  he  lived  long 
enough  to  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  glorious  result  of 
our  actions,  to  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  by  his 
active  and  zealous  assistance.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
regret  and  sorrow  with  which  I  look  round  me  and  con- 
template the  loss  which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in 
your  brother.  The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so 
dearly  bought,  is  no  consolation  to  me,  and  I  cannot  suggest 
it  as  any  to  you  and  his  friends ;  but  1  hope  it  may  be 
expected  that  this  last  one  has  been  so  decisive,  as  that  no 
doubt  remains  that  our  exertions  and  our  individual  losses 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  early  attainment  of  our  just  object. 
Ft  is  then  that  the  glory  of  the  actions  in  which  our  friends 
*  '  Pict.  Hist/  Reign  of  George  ILL 
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and  relations  have  fallen,  will  be  some  consolation  for  theii 
loss."* 

Buonaparte  himself  was  the  first  man  that  carried  to 
Paris  the  news  of  his  irretrievable  disaster.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  bursting  with  rage  and 
desperation.  Innumerable,  and  worthy  of  ignoble  minds, 
were  the  criminations  and  recriminations.  Ney  accused 
Buonaparte,  and  Buonaparte,  Ney.  "  Ney  conducted  him- 
self like  a  madman ;  he  caused  my  cavalry  to  be  massacred! " 
Disgraceful  scenes  ensued.  Ney  interrupted  Carnot,  and 
gave  the  lie  direct  to  him  and  to  Davoust,  who  had  been  led 
by  Buonaparte  to  declare  that  the  Prussians  were  in  retreat, 
and  the  English  in  no  condition  to  advance.  "That  is 
false,"  cried  Ney,  "  that  is  false !  You  are  deceiving  the 
people!  Wellington  is  coming!  Blucher  is  not  beaten: 
there  is  nothing  left  to  us  but  the  corps  of  Marshal  Grouchy. 
In  six  or  seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  here  !" 

A  farcical  attempt  was  made  to  induce  a  recognition  of 
Buonaparte's  son  by  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  Joseph  and 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  Charles  Labedoyere,  Flahault,  and 
others,  entered  the  ephemeral  house  of  peers  which  Buonaparte 
had  made  on  his  return  from  Elba ;  they  came  to  announce 
the  voluntary  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  to  proclaim  Na- 
poleon II. ;  and  they  shouted, — "  The  Emperor  is  politically 
dead !  Long  live  Napoleon  II. ! "  But  these  men  could 
not  find  the  elements  of  a  party  wild  enough  to  support,  or 
even  to  acknowledge,  the  claims  of  a  child  ;  and  it  was  clear 
that  Buonaparte  himself  was  deserted  by  the  mass  of  the 
French  people.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  throwing  himself, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  grand  army,  into  the  country  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  there  collecting  more  troops ;  but  he  knew 
that  the  armies  of  all  Europe  were  marching  against  him. 
that,  while  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  the  Austrian  General  Frimont  was  ad- 
vancing through  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  to  attack  on  that 
side;  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  now  ready  to  cross 
the  Rhine  with  enormous  forces;  and  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  not  far  off  with  200,000  Russians.  The  Allies, 
indeed,  could  have  put  800,000  men  into  France  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  July.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  four  days 
after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant 
summer  palace  of  Malmaison,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and,  after  lingering  there  a  few  days,  he  repaired  to  the  sea- 
pnrf;  of  Rochefbrt,  with  the  desperate  hope  of  finding  some 
•  '  Dispatches/  vol.  xii.  p.  488. 
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means  whereby  to  escape  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Finding  that  there  were  no  such  means,  that  the  population 
vas  declaring  warmly  for  the  Bourbons,  and  that  if  he 
remained  any  longer  on  shore  he  might  be  assassinated  or 
made  prisoner,  he  went  on  board  our  ship  of  the  line 
the  Bellerophon ;  Captain  Maitland  most  distinctly  telling 
him,  "  that  he  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  intention  of  the 
British  Government  as  to  his  future  disposal." 

The  Chambers  of  Paris  set  up  a  provisional  government, 
consisting  of  Caulaincourt,  Quinette,  Grenier,  Carnot,  and 
Fouche',  a  most  strange  jumble  of  men  and  principles.  The 
ex-Jacobin  Fouche'  took  the  lead. 

The  British  and  Prussian  armies  met  with  hardly  any 
opposition  on  the  march  to  the  French  capital.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  Wellington  took  up  a  position  a  few  short  miles 
from  Paris ;  and  on  the  2nd,  Blucher  crossed  the  Seine  at 
St.  Germain,  and  posted  the  Prussians  between  Plessis-Piquet 
and  St.  Cloud,  with  their  reserve  at  Versailles.  Two  days 
before  this,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  Etrees, 
commissioners  were  sent  to  him  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  These  com- 
missioners began  with  asserting  that  Buonaparte's  abdication 
had  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  duke  told  them  that  he  *  could  not  consider  the  abdi- 
cation in  any  other  light  than  as  a  trick  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  stop  his  operations.  While  the  duke  was  talking,  he 
received  Louis  XVIII.'s  proclamation,  dated  Cambray,  the 
28th  of  June,  and  countersigned  by  Prince  Talleyrand. 
He  handed  the  paper  immediately  to  the  French  commis- 
sioners. These  persons  took  some  objection  to  certain  para- 
graphs in  the  proclamation,  wherein  the  king  announced 
his  intention  of  punishing  some  of  those  concerned  in  the 
plot  which  had  brought  back  Buonaparte  from  Elba. 
Although  not  named  as  yet,  the  commissioners,  the  provi- 
sional government,  and  all  France  must  have  understood 
that  Marshal  Ney,  Charles  Labedoyere,  and  Lavallette 
were  included  in  this  traitorous  category;  and  that  the 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
bringing  them  to  condign  punishment.  To  the  remarks  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  avenging  paragraphs,  the  duke 
had  nothing  to  say ;  and  they  themselves  really  appear  to 
have  said  or  thought  very  little  about  the  matter.  I  call 
attention  to  the  paragraphs  only  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
commissioners,  the  provisional  government,  and  Marshal 
Pavoust,  who  now  commanded  in  Paris,  perfectly  well  knew 
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the  intention  of  Louis  XVIII.  with  regard  to  Ney,  Labe*dj. 
yere  and  others,  three  or  four  days  before  they  concluded  the 
convention  of  Paris  with  Wellington  and  Blucher, — a  con- 
vention in  which  the  case  of  those  traitors  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  any  way. 

The  commissioners  went  back  to  Paris,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  English  camp;  but  still  they  attempted  to 
make  no  provision  for  excepting  Ney  or  Lab6doyere,  or 
any  one  from  the  avenging  paragraph  by  virtue  of  the 
convention  with  Wellington  and  Blucher  What  the  com- 
missioners came  for  was  only  to  know  whether  the  Allies 
would  not  agree  to  an  armistice,  and  keep  at  some  distance 
from  Paris.  The  duke  told  them  that  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  suspend  hostilities,  so  long  as  a  soldier  of  Buona- 
parte's army  remained  in  Paris.  This  army,  counting 
shattered  and  disorganized  corps,  fugitives  from  Waterloo, 
and  all,  was  estimated  by  the  provisional  government  at 
40,000  men.  It  probably  amounted  to  30,000 ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  Labedoyere  and  other  reckless  officers  it 
had  declared  for  Napoleon  II.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Da- 
voust  wrote  to  the  British  commander-in-chief  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  armistice ;  but  the  French  marshal  did  not  yet 
adopt  the  terms  without  which  Wellington  had  resolved  not 
to  suspend  his  movements  for  a  single  hour.  He  and 
Blucher  had,  therefore,  advanced,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  In  taking  up  his  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  army  of 
Napoleon  II.  oifered  some  resistance  to  the  Prussian  mar- 
shal ;  and  there  was  even  some  hard  fighting  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon,  and  in  the  village  of  Issy,  which 
was  renewed  (at  Issy)  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  to  the 
loss  and  discomfiture  of  the  French.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  check  the  approaches  or  molest  the  positions  of  the 
British.  The  provisional  government  and  Davoust  now 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  to  the  terms  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  proposed  to  their  commissioners  three  days 
before,  with  this  important  addition,  that  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  all  its  other  defences,  were 
to  be  put  quietly  in  possession  of  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies.  They  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  desiring  the  firing 
might  cease  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  and  that  negotiations 
might  be  opened  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  "  for  a  military 
convention  between  the  armies,  under  which  the  French 
army  should  evacuate  Paris."* 

•  «  Dispatches,'  ?ol.  lii.  pp.  533-62., 
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Officers  accordingly  met  on  both  sides  at  St.  Cloud; 
and  on  that  night  the  military  convention  was  concluded  by 
three  French  officers,  one  English  officer,  and  one  Prussian 
officer ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  convention  was  ap- 
proved by  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  Davoust,  and  fully 
ratified.  On  the  same  day,  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
signed  the  deed,  the  duke  wrote  to  his  government,  "  This 
convention  decides  all  the  military  questions  at  this  moment 
existing  here,  and  touches  nothing  political" 

The  French  troops,  as  by  this  agreement  bound,  had  all 
evacuated  Paris  by  the  6th,  and  begun  their  inarch  towards 
the  Loire.  Labedoyere  is  said  to  have  gone  with  them, 
or  to  have  followed  them;  but  Marshal  Ney  fled  from 
Paris  in  disguise  on  the  6th,  with  a  passport,  under  a  false 
name,  given  to  him  by  Fouche.  This  was  proof  enough — 
this  was  his  own  confession  by  his  own  act  and  deed — that 
Ney  did  not  consider  himself  included  in  the  convention 
or  capitulation.  He  knew  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, indifferent  as  to  his  fate,  had  introduced  no  article, 
clause,  or  paragraph,  to  shield  him  and  others  in  his 
predicament.  He  knew  that  the  Uuke  of  Wellington 
would  never  interfere  with  the  political  or  judicial  action 
of  the  French  government,  and  could  never  have  agreed 
to  negotiate  upon  such  a  subject ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
Ney,  alike  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  danger,  fled 
in  an  ignominious  manner  from  Paris  the  day  before  the 
Allied  Armies  took  possession  of  that  city.  At  the  moment 
of  his  flight,  Louis  XVIII.,  whom  he  had  betrayed  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  exasperating  kind,  was  at  St. 
Denis,  only  eight  miles  from  Paris.  To  punish  or  to 
protect  Ney,  was  no  affair  ot  the  duke's  :  had  he  wished  it, 
there  were  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  astucious 
Fouche'  would  have  seized  the  marshal,  and  sent  him  a 
prisoner  into  his  own  camp,  or  to  the  king  at  St.  Denis. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  British  and  Prussian  armies 
took  possession  of  the  French  capital,  without  any  outward  or 
visible  sign  of  that  beau  disespoir — that  war  to  the  knife — 
with  which  they  had  been  so  often  menaced.  The  English 
established  themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they 
found  an  encampment :  the  Prussians  occupied  some  of 
the  churches,  and  bivouacked  at  the  heads  of  the  streets, 
and  along  the  quays  on  the  Seine.  The  first  night  passed 
off  with  perfect  order  and  tranquillity ;  but  at  midnight,  on 
the  8th,  the  duke  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  pen  in  older 
to  check  the  pace  of  "  Marshal  Forwards,'' 
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In  the  portions  they  occupied,  the  Prussians  were 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  two  objects,  which 
roused  their  nationality  and  inflamed  their  ire.  These 
obnoxious  objects  were  Buonaparte's  bronzed  column  of 
"Victory  in  the  Place  Vendome,  which  recorded  the  defeats 
of  the  Prussians,  as  well  as  of  other  nations ;  and  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  which  had  been  named  after  the  bloody 
battle  whereby  Napoleon  had  broken  up  the  Prussian 
monarchy  for  a  time,  and  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  fair 
Prussian  queen  for  ever.  No  Prussian  in  the  army  felt 
these  things  more  acutely  than  Blucher,  whose  body,  too, 
had  been  scarred  with  wounds  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  Jena.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  no  questionable  act  to 
blow  this  Paris  bridge  of  Jena  into  the  air,  and  to  pull 
down  the  column  of  a  man  who,  in  Prussia,  had  destroyed 
the  pillar  which  commemorated  the  great  national  victory 
of  Rosbach,  and  had  plundered  the  very  tomb  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  Prussians  were  actually  at  work  upon 
the  bridge  with  the  insufferable  name,  when  the  duke 
intervened.  The  following  letter  is,  in  every  way,  curious 
and  interesting ;  and  it  is  corroborative  of  all  that  has  been 
said  of  our  great  Captain's  moderation,  gentleness,  and 
friendliness : — 

"  To  MARSHAL  PRINCE  BLUCHER. 

Paris,  8th  July,  1815,  Midnight. 
"  MEIN  LIEBER  FURST, 

**  Several  reports  have  been  brought  to  me  during  the 
evening  and  night,  and  some  from  the  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  work  carrying  on  by  your  highness  on  one 
of  the  bridges  over  the  Seine,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
your  intention  to  destroy. 

"  As  this  measure  will  certainly  create  a  good  deal  of 
disturbance  in  the  town,  and  as  the  sovereigns,  when  they 
were  here  before,  left  all  these  bridges,  &c.,  standing,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  to  delay  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge,  at  least  till  they  shall  arrive;  or,  at  all 
events,  till  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow 
morning.  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  WELLINGTON."* 
"  Marshal  Prince  Blucher." 

Blucher  held  his  hand,  and  consented  on  the  morrow  that 
the  bridge  should  be  left  standing,  provided  only  the  French 

*  *  Dispatches/  vol.  lii.  p.  549. 
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government  changed  its  odious  name  —  which  they  did. 
44  Marshal  Forwards,"  moreover,  could  see  no  harm  in  levying 
a  military  contribution  of  100,000,000  francs  upon  the  city 
of  Paris;  for  had  not  Buonaparte  and  the  French  done 
worse  than  this  in  Berlin  ?  and  how  had  the  French  recom- 
pensed the  Allies  for  their  forbearance  and  generosity  last 
year  when  Paris  was  in  their  power,  even  as  it  now  was  ? 
Upon  this  and  other  points  also  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
interposed ;  and,  after  some  grumbling,  the  rough  old 
Prussian  consented  that  no  military  contribution  should  be 
imposed ;  that  the  column  of  victory  should  not  be  destroyed, 
&c.*  And  how  did  the  Buonapartists  repay  this  moderation 
and  magnanimity  ?  They  set  it  all  down  to  fear — to  the 
dread  the  Allies  entertained  of  their  beau  d'esenpoir! 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  XVIII.  le-entered  Paris, 
escorted  by  the  national  guard  of  that  city,  and  tranquilly 
resumed  the  government.  Even  now,  through  the  personal 
character  of  the  French  king,  and  through  other  influences, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the  humane  recommen- 
dations of  Prince  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  vengeance  taken  on  the  Buonapartists  was  almost 
miraculously  moderate.  In  order  to  render  their  existence 
the  more  desperate,  Labedoyere  and  others  of  the  faction 
had  talked  of  an  interminable  list  of  proscriptions,  of  the 
guillotine  in  constant  action,  as  in  the  Reign  of  Terror! 
Yet,  when  the  avenging  royal  ordinance  was  published  (on 
the  24th  of  July),  it  was  found  to  contain  only  fifty-seven 
names ;  and  of  these,  only  nineteen  were  threatened  with 
capital  punishment,  or  trial  before  a  military  tribunal. 
The  first  name  on  the  black  list  was  that  of  Ney;  the 
second  was  that  of  Labedoyere;  and,  eventually,  these 
were  the  only  two  men  who  were  put  to  death.  Not  to 
mention  what  was  done  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  Republic,  or 
by  Buonaparte  on  numerous  other  occasions,  I  would 
revive  the  recollection  of  what  took  place  kT1812,  upon  the 
discovery  of  General  Wallet's  conspiracy.  That  general, 
who  was  decidedly  insane,  two  other  general  officers,  and 
eleven  officers  of  various  grades,  were  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  which  proved  itself  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  feeling 
of  mercy.  "  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  prisoners, 
"  have  mercy— have  pity  upon  us !  We  are  all  old  officers, 
riddled  with  balls!  and  we  are  all  fathers  of  families!** 
These  fourteen  prisoners,  who  had  all  fought  and  bled  for 
the  republic  or  for  Buonaparte,  were  all  pitilessly  fusiladed 
*  '  Dispatcher*  vol.  xii.  p.  M9-64. 
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on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  for  an  insurrccrkii  wniih  had 
lasted  only  five  hours,  which  had  cost  neither  blood  nor 
money,  and  which  had  been  put  down  with  the  greatest 
ease.  These  sanguinary  acts  were  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Savary,  Cambaceres,  and  other  Buonapartists  of 
that  quality  ;  and  the  party  generally,  who  afterwards 
made  heaven  and  earth  ring  with  their  affected  lamen- 
tations for  the  death  of  Labedoyere  and  Ney,  applauded 
what  was  done  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  as  the  quick  and 
energetic  action  of  a  strong  government. 

Labedoyere  came  back  to  Paris  in  disguise,  and  with  pro- 
jects which  have  not  yet  been  fully  explained.  He  was 
detected  in  his  hiding-place,  arrested,  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July,  was  handed  over  to 
a  conseil  de  guerre.  This  court  willingly  and  readily  tried 
him,  without  once  referring  to  the  convention  of  Paris, 
which,  if  good  for  Ney,  was  good  for  Labedoyere ;  and  as 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  all  capable  of  being  proved  by 
thousands  of  witnesses,  as  the  prisoner  himself  confessed 
them  all — confessed  that  after  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  he  had  plotted  for  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
and  had  been  the  very  first  to  join  him  with  troops ;  and 
as  he  had  no  extenuating  circumstances  to  plead,  except  that 
more  powerful  officers  were  more  guilty  than  he,  and  that 
nearly  the  whole  army  had  been  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
court  condemned  him  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor ;  and  he  was 
shot  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  August. 

Ney,  who  had  every  facility  afforded  him  by  Talleyrand, 
Fouche,  and  even  by  the  Austrian  general  Bubna,  to  escape 
into  other  countries,  and  who  would  scarcely  have  been 
found  in  his  own  country  if  he  had  not  entertained  some 
wild  scheme,  was  brought  to  his  account  a  few  months 
later. 

Many  ardent  royalists  had  been  in  search  of  him,  and  at 
last,  when  the  search  had  been  abandoned,  a  volunteer  of 
this  class,  who  was  prefect  of  police  of  the  department,  but 
who  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment, discovered  and  seized  the  marshal  in  an  obscure 
public -house  in  Auvergne — a  region  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
He  was  immediately  brought  up  to  Paris.  The  council 
of  war,  composed  of  marshals  and  generals,  declared  that  it 
was  not  competent  to  try  him.  This  was  on  the  9th  of 
November.  Ney  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  President  of  the  Council,  pre- 
senting to  the  chamber  the  Act  of  Accusation,  and  the 
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Royal  Ordinance  (signed  by  all  the  French  ministers),  or- 
dering them  to  try  Ney  for  high  treason,  etc.  The  Cham- 
ber ot  Peers,  without  demur,  proceeded  with  the  trial.  The 
proofs  of  guilt  were,  of  course,  even  clearer  than  in  Labe- 
doyere's  case.  Ney,  himself,  admitted  that  when  Buonaparte 
landed  from  Elba,  he  had  solicited  Louis  XVIII.  for  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  to  be  sent  against  him ; 
and  that,  on  getting  what  he  wished,  and  on  kissing  the 
king's  hand  at  parting,  he  had  sworn  that  within  a  week  he 
would  bring  Buonaparte  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.  On  the  6th 
of  December  the  peers,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  against  twenty-two,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
— Death  ;  and  of  the  very  small  minority,  not  one  voted  i'or 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty ;  seventeen  of  the  peers  recom- 
mending transportation,  and  five  of  them  declining  to  vote 
at  all. 

It  was  now  that  the  Convention  of  Paris,  which  had  been 
held  to  be  of  no  effect  with  regard  to  Labe'doyere,  was  to  be 
misinterpreted  for  the  benefit  of  Ney,  and  that  the  honoured 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  be  brought  in  as 
that  of  a  man  who  could  break  an  agreement,  and  who 
was  eager  to  gratify  his  personal  revenge  against  the  great 
French  marshal,  for  his  having  (so  said  the  Buonapartists) 
beaten  him  so  often  in  battle  ! 

Madame  Ney  waited  upon  the  duke  to  quote  the  conven- 
tion to  him,  and  to  demand  his  interference,  not  as  a  favour, 
but  as  a  right,— to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  bound  in 
honour,  and  by  his  own  act,  to  protect  her  husband.  The 
lady  says  the  duke  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  government  of  the  King  of  France,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  stop  its  justice.  If  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  so,  he  said  that  which  was  perfectly  true  ;  for  the  mili- 
tary convention  he  had  signed  and  ratified  gave  him  no  such 
right,  and  did  not  in  any  way  cover  or  protect  the  great 
delinquent.  From  the  quarters  who  reported,  in  their  own 
way,  these  proceedings  to  the  Buonaparte  world,  which  was 
now  assuming  the  congruous  name  of  "  Liberal,"  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  com- 
miseration and  delicacy  with  which  the  duke  treated  the 
wife  of  the  condemned  traitor.  Notes  were  addressed  to  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  in  Paris,  and  every  one  of  them 
took  the  same  view  of  the  convention  as  was  taken  by  the 
duke.  Ney  himself  wrote  to  Wellington,  but  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  his  wife  had  spoke/ 1  to  his  grace.  Madame 
Ney  then  made  matters  still  more  hopeless,  by  publishing  o 
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defective  and  incorrect  account  of  the  conversation  which 
she  had  had  with  the  duke.  In  consequence  of  this  publi- 
cation, which  set  forward  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
the  12th  article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  as  binding  the 
British  and  Prussian  Commanders-in-chief  to  protect  Ney, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  drew  up  a  memorandum  on  the 
19th  of  November,  which  was  communicated  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Allied  powers,  and  afterwards  published.  I  give, 
in  full,  this  paper,  which  ought  to  have  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  ever,  and  to  have  prevented  the  nonsense  which  was 
spoken  and  written  at  the  time,  and  which  has  been  re* 
peated,  even  by  some  Englishmen,  down  to  the  present  day, 
or  to  quite  a  recent  date. 

MEMORANDUM    RESPECTING    MARKCHAL,    NET. 

Paris,  19th  Nov.  1815. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  that  Madame  la  Marechale  Ney 
should  have  thought  proper  to  publish  in  print  parts  of  a 
conversation  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  had  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  she  has  omitted  to  publish 
that  which  is  a  much  better  record  of  the  duke's  opinion 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  conversation  related,  viz.,  the 
duke's  letter  to  the  Marechal  Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  in 
answer  to  the  Marechal's  note  to  his  grace.  That  letter 
was  as  follows : — 

"  •  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  note  which  you 
addressed  to  me  on  the  13th  of  November,  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  your  case.  The 
capitulation  of  Paris  of  the  3rd  July  was  made  between  the 
Commanders-in-chief  of  the  allied  British  and  Prussian 
armies  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Prince  d  Eckmuhl,*  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army  on  the  other;  and  re- 
lated exclusively  to  the  military  occupation  of  Paris. 

'"  The  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the  military  autho- 
rity of  those  who  made  it,  towards  any  persons  in  Paris  on 
account  of  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  or  their  conduct, 
or  their  political  opinions.  But  it  was  never  intended,  and 
could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  the  existing  French 
government,  under  whose  authority  the  French  Commander- 
in-chief  must  have  acted,  or  any  French  government  which 
should  succeed  to  it,  from  acting  in  this  respect  as  it  might 
deem  fit.'— 

Tt  is  obvious  from  this  letter  that  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
*  Davotut. 
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ling'.on,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  con- 
siders that  that  instrument  contains  nothing  which  can 
prevent  the  king  from  bringing  Marshal  ISTey  to  trial  in 
such  manner  as  his  Majesty  may  think  proper. 

"  The  contents  of  the  capitulation  fully  confirms  the  jus- 
tice of  the  duke's  opinion.  It  is  made  between  the  Com- 
manders-in-chief  of  the  contending  armies  respectively  ;  and 
the  first  nine  articles  relate  solely  to  the  mode  and  time  of 
evacuation  of  Paris  by  the  French  army,  and  of  the  occu- 
pation by  the  British  and  Prussian  armies. 

"  The  10th  article  provides  that  the  existing  authorities 
shall  be  respected  by  the  two  Commanders-in-chief  of  the 
Allies ;  the  1 1th,  that  public  property  shall  be  respected,  and 
that  the  Allies  shall  not  interfere  '  en  aucune  maniere  dans 
leur  administration,  et  dans  leur  gestion;'  and  the  12th 
article  states,  '  seront  pareillement  respectees  les  personnes 
et  les  proprietes  particulieres ;  les  habhans,  et  en  general  tous 
les  individus  qui  se  trovent  dans  la  capitale,  continueront 
a  jouir  de  leur  droits  et  libertes,  sans  pouvoiretre  inquietes 
ou  re'cherches  en  rien  relativement  aux  ibnctionsqu'ils  occu- 
pent  ou  auraient  occupees,  a  leur  conduite,  et  a  leurs  opi- 
nions politiques.' 

"  By  whom  were  these  private  properties  and  persons  to 
be  respected  ?  By  the  Allied  generals  and  their  troops,  men- 
tioned in  the  10th  and  llth  articles,  and  not  by  other  parties 
to  whom  the  convention  did  not  relate  in  any  mariner. 

**  The  13th  article  provides  that  'les  troupes  etrangeres' 
shall  not  obstruct  the  carriage  of  provisions  by  land  or  water 
to  the  capital. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  every  article  in  the  convention  re- 
lates exclusively  to  the  operations  of  the  different  armies,  or 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  and  that  of  their  generals  when 
they  should  enter  Paris;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  states 
in  his  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  July,  with  which  he  trans- 
mitted the  convention  to  England,  it  *  decided  all  the  military 
points  then  existing  at  Paris,  and  touched  nothing  political/ 

"  But  it  appears  clearly,  that  not  only  was  this  the  dukc-'a 
opinion  of  the  convention  at  the  time  it  was  signed,  but  like- 
wise the  opinion  of  Carnot,  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  of  every 
other  person  who  had  an  interest  in  considering  the  subject. 

"  Carnot  says,  in  the  Expose,  de  la  Conduite  Politique  de 
M.  Carnot  (page  43),  — '  II  fut  resolu  d'envoyer  aux 
g^neraux.  Anglais  et  Prussiens  une  commission  speciale 
chargeede  leur  proposer  uneconventionpurementmilitaire, 
pour  la  remise  de  la  ville  de  Paris  entre  leur  mains  en 
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ecartant  toute  question  politique,  puisqu  011  ne  pouvait  pre- 
juger  quelles  seraient  les  intentions  des  Allies,  lorsqu'ila 
seraient  reunis.* 

"It  appears  that  Marshal  Ney  fled  from  Paris  in  dis- 
guise, with  a  passport  given  to  him  by  the  Duke  d'Otrante,* 
under  a  feigned  name,  on  the  6th  of  July.  He  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tenor  of  the  12th  article  of 
the  convention;  and  he  must  then  have  known  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  parties  who  made  it  that  it  should 
protect  him  from  the  measures  which  the  king,  then  at  St. 
Denis,  should  think  proper  to  adopt  against  him. 

"But  if  Marshal  Ney  could  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
intention  of  the  12th  article,  the  Duke  d'Otrante  could  not, 
as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  under 
whose  authority  the  Prince  d'Eckmuhl  must  have  acted 
when  he  signed  the  convention. 

"  Would  the  Duke  d'Otrante  have  given  a  passport  under 
a  feigned  name  to  Marshal  Ney,  if  he  had  understood  the 
12th  article  as  giving  the  marshal  any  protection,  excepting 
against  measures  of  severity  by  the  two  Commanders-in- 
chieff 

"  Another  proof  of  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Duke 
d'Otrante,  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of  all  the  persons 
most  interested  in  establishing  the  meaning  now  attempted 
to  be  given  to  the  12th  article  of  the  convention  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  is  the  king's  proclamation  of  the  12th  of  July,  by 
which  nineteen  persons  are  ordered  for  trial,  and  thirty- 
CMght  persons  are  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  reside  in 
particular  parts  of  France,  under  the  observation  and  super- 
intendence of  the  police,  till  the  chambers  should  decide 
upon  their  fate. 

"  Did  the  Duke  d'Otrante,  did  any  of  the  persons  on  their 
behalf,  even  then,  or  now,  claim  for  them  the  protection  of 
the  12th  article  of  the  convention?  Certainly  the  conven- 
tion was  then  understood,  as  it  ought  to  be  understood 
now,  viz.,  that  it  was  exclusively  military,  and  was  never 
intended  to  bind  the  then  existing  government  of  France,  01 
Viy  government  which  should  succeed  it. 

"  WELLINGTON."  t 

The  French  government  had  been  entirely  changed  in 

the  month  of   September,    and  Talleyrand,    with  whom 

Wellington   had   at  times   conferred  on    internal  French 

affairs,  ns  being  the  only  wise  statesman  in  employment, 

*  ?oa:lie.  f  '  Dispatches,'  voL 
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and  the  most  moderate,  was  no  longer  in  office,  and  was  no 
longer  consulted  by  the  king.  It  was  Talleyrand  and  the 
duke  who  had  stopped  many  measures  of  severity  which 
had  heen  contemplated  by  the  ultra-Bourbonists.  That 
hot  party  was  now  in  power,  and  could  not  forgive  Ney. 
Others,  not  nearly  so  warm,  thought  it  was  time  that  a 
great  example  should  be  given.  When  the  cabinet  had  decided 
on  the  execution,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  diplomatic 
vonvenance,  or  a  bad  precedent  in  one  who  served  a  consti- 
tutional government,  to  make  a  breach  between  that  cabinet 
and  the  sovereign;  yet,  like  many  others,  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  attempt  to  make 
interest  at  court  and  elsewhere  in  favour  of  the  condemned 
marshal.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  would  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  nobleness  and  magnanimity  of  his  nature; 
but  Ney  merited  his  fate,  and  Ney,  to  him,  had  never  been 
a  generous  or  courteous  enemy,  as  Soult,  Marmont,  and  a 
few — a  very  few — more  of  Buonaparte's  generals  had  been 
during  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula.  Those  who  formed 
the  exceptional  cases  were  French  gentlemen  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man— though  a  marshal,  duke,  prince,  and  peer — Ney  never 
was,  for  he  retained  to  the  last  the  manners,  habits,  and 
language  of  a  common  dragooner,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
commenced  his  career.  He  was  shot  at  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  December,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the 
public  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  without  the  slightest 
commotion.  The  public  funds,  which  had  been  fluctuating, 
rose  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  dead. 

By  the  madmen  or  the  impostors  of  the  Buonaparte  fac- 
tion, the  duke  was  held  up  to  execration  and  revenge  as  the 
real  murderer  of  Ney.  A  subaltern  officer,  one  Marie 
Andre  Cantillon,  attempted  the  duke's  life  by  firing  a  pistol 
at  him,  but  the  ruffian's  ball  missed  its  aim.  The  assassin 
was  acquitted  by  a  Parisian  jury,  who  must  have  been  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt.  Cantillon  became  very  popular  with 
the  revolutionary  party  ;  and  Buonaparte,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  own  death,  put  a  codicil  to  his  will,  bequeathing 
him  10,000  francs,  and  saying  that  Cantillon  had  as  much 
right  to  assassinate  the  duke,  as  the  duke  had  to  send  him 
to  St.  Helena  (which  the  duke  had  not  done).  There  were 
other  plots  to  take  off  the  duke,  during  his  residence  as 
ambassador  at  Paris,  but  he  feared  them  not,  and  there  was 
a  blessed  Providence  to  protect  him  from  them  all. 

The  duke's  splendid  military  career  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  with  the  entrance  of  the  British  and  Prussian 
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armies  into  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July  1815 ;  and  at  the  encfe 
of  that  same  year  we  lose  the  guiding  light  of  his  own  Dis- 
patches, which  contain  so  many  other  matters  in  addition  to 
those  of  mere  war  and  campaigning.  The  authentic  mate- 
rials for  an  account  of  his  diplomacy  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  elsewhere,  are 
not  yet  accessible ;  nor  is  this  the  time  to  go  even  into  a 
sketch  of  his  ho  me -political  history,  or  of  his  conduct  a* 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  as  a  member  of  the  Government,, 
or  as  a  member  of  the  Conservative  opposition.  I  renounce 
these  subjects  the  more  willingly,  as  it  appears  that  justice  is- 
now  rendered  to  the  Octogenarian,  and  that  it  is  universally 
admitted,  in  every  moment  of  crisis,  that  no  political  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  without  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  most  enduring  monument  of  his  fame  will  be  his  own 
Dispatches.  Yet  about  the  collecting  in  one  body,  and  the 
publishing  of  these  papers  as  a  separate,  arranged  work,  his 
grace  was  as  indifferent  as  was  Shakspeare  about  the  edit- 
ing and  printing  of  his  immortal  dramas.  It  required  the 
earnest  instance  of  personal  friends,  and  long  importunity  to 
make  the  duke  take  the  least  trouble  about  them,  or  to  con- 
sent that  Colonel  Gurwood  should  revise  and  edit  the  Dis- 
patches for  him.  He  knew  that  all  the  most  important 
papers  were  published  in  Government  Gazettes,  Records  of 
Parliament,  Annual  Registers,  and  other  works,  that  those  en- 
gaged in  historical  researches,  or  in  military  studies  might  find 
them  there,  and  for  a  collective  edition,  as  an  ces  perenne  of 
his  own  glory,  he  cared  no  more  than  for  a  collection  of  the 
old  bullets  he  had  seen  shot  away  at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo. 

I  am  of  the  number  of  those  who  consider  it  an  insult  to 
our  great  Captain,  and  wise  and  humane  statesman,  to  draw 
a  parallel,  or  set  up  a  comparison  between  him  and  Buona- 
parte. From  the  days  of  Plutarch  downwards,  such  pre- 
tended parallels  have  always  been  strongly  diverging  lines ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  to  attempt  a  comparison  is  only  to 
demonstrate  a  difference.  The  lines  will  not  run  straight  even 
here,  for  the  second  of  these  illustrious  men  had  certain  ble- 
mishes and  defects  which  never  attached  to  the  first  of  them  ; 
but  (instead  of  comparing  him  with  Buonaparte)  I  would 
compare  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  and  would  take  their  several  dispatches  as  the  means  of 
comparison.  While  editing  the  Marlborough  Dispatches  (in 
which  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  lending  some  little 
aid),  the  late  Sir  George  Murray  said  to  me,  "  If  I  could  be- 
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iievt  in  ilie  metempsychosis,  I  should  surely  say  that  the.  soul 
of  Maryborough  had  passed  into  the  body  of  Wellington." 
And  there  are,  indeed,  in  their  several  dispatches  the  most 
wonderful  points  of  resemblance;  the  same  attention  to  detail, 
the  same  incessant  care  for  the  provision  and  well-being  of 
their  troops,  the  same  patience  under  the  blunders  of  im- 
practicable Allies,  the  same  forethought  and  foresight,  the 
*ame  quietness  of  demeanour  and  modesty  of  expression,  ths 
same  total  absence  of  fanfaronade  (the  French  were  as  great 
boasters  in  the  days  of  Marl  borough  and  Louis  XIV.,  as  in 
those  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon),  the  same  averseness  to 
evasion  and  trickery  in  their  own  officers  or  in  others  they 
might  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  same  unvarying  considera- 
tion and  humanity  for  the  poor  people  dwelling  on  the  seat 
of  war,  and  for  the  vanquished  and  wounded  enemy.  Making 
a  very  slight  allowance  for  the  difference  of  time  between 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  the  commencement 
of  this,  the  styles  of  our  two  great  commanders  have  a 
wonderful  resemblance,  in  their  English  dispatches,  to  each 
other.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  letters  and  dis- 
patches in  the  French  language.  Neither  Marlborough 
nor  Wellington  ever  had  the  time  or  the  pretension  to  wr.te 
academical  French  :  they  had  other  things  to  think  of ;  what 
they  wrote  was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  was  never  addressed 
to  any  foreigner  who  could  understand  English.  Marlbo- 
rough's  French  was  good  sound  vernacular  English,  put 
into  good  French  words,  and  in  very  fair  French  grammar. 
So  was  Wellington's.  Both  were  open  to  critical  attacks  on 
the  score  of  idiom,  and  what  is  called  classical  purity, — 
things  to  which  neither  made  the  slightest  pretence  (and, 
be  it  said,  things  which  the  modern  French  school  have  set  at 
nought),  but  both  were  perfectly  intelligible  and  unmistake- 
able  —  which  was  all  they  aimed  at,  and  all  at  which  it  was 
needful  for  them  to  aim.  Too  great  a  homage  was  rendered 
by  both  in  employing  the  French  language  at  all. 

To  a  I  renchman,  who  \vas  ridiculing  some  French  lettei 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  put  these  questions — "Wh) 
tad  not  your  marshals  and  generals  correspond  in  English  P 
or  why,  by  their  total  ignorance  of  our  language,  did  they 
oblige  the  duke  to  write  in  yours  ?  You  say  that  this  is 
not  idiomatic  French ;  but  is  it  not  concise  and  perfectly 
intelligible  ? "  My  interlocutor  was,  of  course,  ready  with 
the  common  assertions,  that  French  is  the  passe -par- tout  in 
Europeau  society,  and  that  French  (which  never  ought  to 
<faave  been  permitted  by  other  nations)  is  the  language  of 
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diplomacy,  etc. ;  but  he  confessed  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  the  duke's  meaning,  and  that 
very  few  Frenchmen  could  put  so  much  meaning  in  so  few 
words. 

The  C.opatches  of  these  illustrious  men  ought  to  be  found 
ttde  by  side  in  every  English  library.  Open  a  volume  of 
the  "Duke  of  Wellington"  wherever  you  will,  and  you  are 
almost  sure  to  find  some  proof  of  his  coolness,  sagacity,  and 
wisdom,  or  of  that  rare  sense  called  common  sense.  Although 
the  didactic  tone  or  intention  is  never  detected,  his  letters 
abound  in  the  most  salutary  practical  lessons,  applicable  to 
men  of  every  profession  and  of  every  grade  or  condition  of 
life.  -There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  consider 
the  work  as  merely  a  soldier's  book. 

The  duke  never  cared  for  rhetorical  embellishment,  or  for 
any  of  the  graces  of  fine  writing.  He  thought  merely  of  the 
matter,  and  never  of  the  manner.  And  yet  his  style  is  ad- 
mirable, and  thoroughly  English.  I  prefer  it  to  the  style  of 
his  accomplished  brother,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  was  a 
scholar  and  a  ripe  one,  and  who  paid  that  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  composition  which  the  duke  neither  cared  for  nor 
had  time  to  bestow.  The  natural,  genuine  tone,  the  happy 
facility  and  carelessness  of  the  duke  are  charming  in  them- 
selves, apart  from  the  matter.  Compared  with  his  dis- 
patches, the  best  of  his  brother's  (however  admirable  when 
not  brought  into  this  comparison)  appear  to  me  somewhat 
artificial,  involved,  wordy,  and  inflated. 

Never  had  a  general  commanding  an  army  more  occasion 
for  skill  than  Wellington,  all  through  the  Peninsular  War.  I 
have  pointed  out  some  of  the  immense  difficulties  xvith  which 
he  had  to  contend  as  well  at  home  as  abroad ;  but  I  must 
again  refer  the  reader  to  the  voluminous  dispatches  for  a 
full  or  competent  idea  of  what  those  difficulties  really  were. 
Thwarted  as  he  was,  he,  with  a  small  British  army  (without 
which  there  never  would  have  been  a  Portuguese  army), 
kept  the  field  against  immense  forces,  and  triumphed,  after 
a  protracted  struggle.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  it  being 
necessary  to  the  character  of  his  army  that  he  should  remind 
ministers  of  what  it  had  done,  and  of  what  weight  it  was 
to  the  grand  Allied  Army  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  he 
wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst,  —  "  By  having  kept  in  the  field,  in 
the  Peninsula,  about  30,000  men,  the  British  Government 
liave  now  for  five  years  given  employment  to  at  least 
200,000  French  troops  of  the  best  Napoleon  had,  na  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  either  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
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guese  could  have  resisted  for  a  moment,  ii'  the  British  force 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  armies  now  employed  against  111 
in  France  cannot  be  less  than  100,000  men,  indeed,  more, 
including  garrisons ;  and  I  see  in  the  French  newspapers, 
that  orders  have  been  given  for  the  formation,  at  Bordeaux, 
of  an  army  of  reserve  of  100,000  men.  Is  there  any  man 
weak  enough  to  suppose  that  one-third  of  the  number  first 
mentioned  would  be  employed  against  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  if  we  were  withdrawn  ?  They  would,  if  it  was 
still  an  object  to  Buonaparte  to  conquer  the  Peninsula ;  and 
he  would  succeed  in  his  object.  But  it  is  much  more  Kkely 
that  he  would  make  peace  with  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  against  the  grand  Allied 
Armies  the  200,000  men,  of  which  100,000  men  are  such 
troops  as  those  Allied  Armies  have  not  yet  had  to  deal  with.""* 

The  duke  not  only  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen,  but  by  his  influence  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  he  had  materially  contributed  to  set  in  motion, 
those  immense  European  armies  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  weeks  would  have  destroyed  Buonaparte,  even  if 
Waterloo  had  been  a  defeat  instead  of  a  victory.  He  told 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  general  strength  of  the  allied 
nations  must  be  put  forth  for  the  common  cause ;  and  he 
assisted  in  drawing  up  at  Vienna,  that  wide,  grand  plan 
of  military  operations  which  was  adopted.  He  told  his  own 
government  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  a  small  force  ; 
that  with  a  small  force  the  war  would  linger  on  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  end  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Allies ; 
that  motives  of  economy  should  induce  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  take  ample  measures  to  enable  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  states,  to  move  their  immense  armies 
against  France ;  and  it  was  upon  this  wise  calculation  that 
Lord  Liverpool's  government  made  its  prodigious  effort, 
and  that  the  budget  of  the  year  1815  was  raised  to  very 
nearly  90,000,000^.,  and  that  all  the  continental  powers  who 
needed  money  obtained  it.  Scarcely  an  operation  or  a  move- 
ment of  those  grand  Allied  Armies  was  undertaken  without 
some  previous  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  military  genius  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  foreign 
generals,  and  whose  amiable,  conciliating  manners  had  en- 
deared him  to  them  all,  whether  emperors,  kings,  royal 
princes,  high-born  men,  or  soldiers  who  had  risen  from 
obscurity  by  their  skill  and  valour. 

The  motto  given  to  the  heroic  Nelson  was  not  more 
*  « Dispatches,'  vol.  ii. 
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appropriate  than  is  the  motto  on  the  duke's  escutcheon, — 
"ViRTuxis  FORTUNA  COMES."  —  Fortune  is  the  companion 
of  valour. — tn  all  the  heady  fights  and  terrible  melees  ia 
which  the  duke  was  engaged,  he  was  never  seriously 
wounded,  and  only  once  hit  by  an  enemy's  hall.  This  was 
at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  where  he  was  struck  by  a  spent 
musket-bullet  in  the  thigh.  He  did  not  mention  the  hurt 
until  the  business  of  the  day  was  over;  but  then  it  was 
found  necessary  to  assist  him  from  his  horse.  It  proved, 
however,  to  be  but  a  contusion,  and  the  pain  and  stiffness 
were  over  in  a  few  days.  Buonaparte  was  never  hit  but 
once,  and  that  was  by  a  spent  musket-ball  at  Ratisbon.  If 
none  but  wounds  in  front  are  to  be  esteemed  honourable, 
neither  Wellington  nor  Buonaparte  could  claim  that  honour, 
for  they  were  both  struck  behind,  Buonaparte  having  been 
hit  on  the  heel.  But,  though  pretty  in  a  motto,  the  notion 
of  wounds  in  front  is  ridiculous  in  fact,  as,  even  in  a  vic- 
torious battle,  both  men  and  officers  may  have  frequently 
to  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  Except  in  his  early  cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  and  in  the  desperate  campaign  of  1814  in 
France,  Buonaparte  was  very  chary  of  his  person;  but 
Wellington  frankly  exposed  his  wherever  occasion  required 
it.  Writing  in  1815,  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
lamented  Southey  said, — "  This  may  not  be  an  improper 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  personal  behaviour  of  this 
great  Captain  has  been,  on  all  occasions,  as  perfect  as  his 
conduct  as  a  general :  to  say  that  he  is  brave,  is  to  give  him 
a  praise  which  he  shares  with  all  his  army ;  but  that  for 
which,  above  all  other  officers,  he  is  distinguished,  is  that 
wonderful  union  of  the  coolest  patience  with  the  hottest 
courage ;  that  sense  of  duty  which  restrains  him  from  an 
ostentatious  exposure  of  a  life,  of  the  value  of  which  he 
could  not  affect  to  be  ignorant,  and  that  brilliant  gallantry 
which,  on  the  proper  occasions,  flashes  terror  into  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy,  and  kindles  in  his  own  army  an  enthusiasm 
which  nothing  can  withstand."  * 

At  one  moment  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the 
duke  was  very  much  in  advance,  observing  the  enemy's 
movements,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  ventured  to  hint  that 
he  was  exposing  himself  too  much.  The  duke  answered 
with  his  noble  simplicity,  "I  know  I  am,  but  I  must  die  or 
see  what  they  are  doing."  t 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  never  known  to  be  in 
a  bustle,— a  vulgar  word,  but  very  expressive  of  the  condi- 
tion of  inferior  minds  when  placed  in  situations  wherein 
*  <  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  i!:i.  p.  170.  t  Id.  ?•  «2fc 
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there  is  much  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
busiest  periods  of  his  life,  was  never  seen  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
and  always  appeared  to  have  time  to  spare.  By  his  thorough 
business-like  and  systematic  arrangements,  he  had  a  time 
for  everything,  and  everything  found  its  proper  time.  Whe- 
ther commander-in-chiet  of  the  army  in  the  field,  or  premier 
in  the  cabinet,  he  never  left  a  letter  unanswered.  Even 
while  campaigning,  the  number  of  letters  he  wrote,  on  nearly 
all  possible  varieties  of  subjects,  was  astounding.  Often,  in 
one  single  day,  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  immediate  battle,  he  wrote  a  dozen  long 
letters,  which  would  have  been  considered  as  hard  work  by 
a  functionary  at  home  in  the  War  or  Foreign  office,  who 
had  nothing  else  to  attend  to. 

A  perfect  economist  in  time,  the  space  allotted  for  indul- 
gence or  repose  was  very  limited  ;  he  slept  little,  his  meals 
were  simple  and  short,  and  hence,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
four-and-tvventy  hours  were  passed  at  the  writing  desk  or  in 
the  saddle.  No  hospital,  no  cantonment,  however  small, 
escaped  his  visits.  He  listened  as  attentively  to  the  com- 
plaint of  a  common  soldier,  as  to  the  remonstrance  of  a 
general  officer.  If  a  favour  were  required,  it  was  promptly 
granted  or  decisively  refused ;  with  grace  in  the  one  case, 
and  without  harshness  in  the  other.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
much  more  thoroughly  beloved  by  tne  rank  and  file,  than 
by  the  officers  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  despatches,  memoranda, 
and  private  letters. 

Maryborough,  simple  and  unpretending  in  his  own  person, 
took  pride  in  the  good  equipment  and  neatne-s  of  his  men, 
and  in  hearing  the  princes  of  Germany  declare  that  his 
army  looked  like  an  army  of  gentleme'u.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  the  same  taste  and  pleasure;  in  personal 
simplicity  his  costume  was  in  keeping  with  his  character;  he 
despised  everything  like  parade ;  and,  unless  when  their  ser- 
vices were  needed,  he  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  his 
dtaff.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  plainness  of 
his  appearance  in  public,  when  contrasted  with  the  general 
frippery,  parade,  and  display  of  most  of  his  French  adver- 
saries. His  plain  blue  frock-coat,  unadorned  hat,  and  clean 
white  cravat,  were  well  known  to  every  man  in  his  army ; 
but  strangers  had  often  a  difficulty  in  recognising  in  this 
quiet  garb,  and  under  his  habitually  cheerful  countenance, 
the  great  statesman  and  soldier— the  hero  of  so  many  brilliant 
victories.  He  was  never  elated  by  success,  and  still  less  was 
be  ever  depressed  by  failure.  Under  ail  circumstances,  he 
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was  calm  and  self-possessed, — his  voice,  his  look,  and  manner, 
the  same.  I  can  almost  forgive  the  eloquent  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war  his  national  derelictions,  and  his  prostration 
before  the  image  of  Buonaparte,  on  account  of  the  justice  he 
occasionally  deals  out  to  our  glorious  British  infantry,  and 
which  he  always  renders  to  the  DUKE.  "  I  saw  him  late  in 
/,hp.  evening  of  that  great  day  (of  Salamanca),  when  the  ad- 
vancing flashes  of  cannon  and  musketry,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  command,  showed,  in  the  darkness,  how  well 
the  field  was  won.  He  was  alone,  the  flush  of  victory  was 
on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful ;  but  his 
voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle."* 

The  same  calm  voice  was  heard  all  through  the  terrible 
day  of  AVaterloo  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  retired  from 
the  field  that  he  gave  way,  for  a  moment,  to  the  feelings 
which  filled  his  heart. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  the  last  book  of  this  brief  me- 
moir— brief  and  imperfect,  but  written  with  a  heart-warm 
admiration  for  the  subject  of  it — than  by  giving  an  eloquent 
passage  by  the  true  English,  noble  prose  writer,  from  whom 
I  have  often  quoted. 

"  In  Gascony,  as  well  as  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  name  was  blessed  by  the  people.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  it  fallen  to  any  conqueror  to  look  back  upon  his 
career  with  such  feelings  !  the  marshal's  staff,  the  dukedom, 
the  half  million,  the  honours  and  rewards  which  his  prince 
and  his  country  have  so  munificently  and  properly  bestowed, 
are  neither  the  only  nor  the  most  valuable  recompense  of 
his  labours.  There  is  something  more  precious  than  this, 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  high  and  enduring  fame  which 
he  has  secured  by  his  military  achievements :  it  is  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  to  what  end  those  achievements  have 
been  directed;  that  they  were  for  the  deliverance  of  two 
most  injured  and  grievously  oppressed  nations;  for  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  his  own  country,  and  for  the 
general  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  world.  His 
campaigns  have  been  sanctified  by  the  cause ;  they  have 
been  sullied  by  no  cruelties,  no  crimes  ;  the  chariot- wheels 
of  his  triumphs  have  been  followed  by  no  curses;  his 
laurels  are  entwined  with  the  amaranths  of  righteousness, 
and  upon  his  deathbed  he  may  remember  his  victories 
among  his  good  works."f 

*  W.  Napiftr.          t  Southey  in  '  Quarterly  Review.'  vol.  xiii.  p.  27*. 
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IN  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  desolating  wars 
which  had  just  been  ended,  it  was  determined  to  place 
France,  the  originator  of  the  evil,  under  military  control. 
The  command  of  the  force  charged  with  this  critical  duty 
was  entrusted  by  common  consent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  for  whose  mediation  France  would  have  fared  far  more 
hardly  at  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  exasperated  Prussians, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  bent  upon  demolishing  the  monu- 
ments of  Paris,  and  even  less  revengeful  spirits  inclined  to 
think  that  a  great  deal  was  to  be  got  out  of  a  nation  which 
had  inflicted  such  troubles  and  miseries  on  Europe  at  large, 
and  was  now  so  humiliated.  It  will  hardly  surprise  the 
reader  to  learn  that,  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  Wel- 
lington's life  was  twice  attempted  by  assassins — once  when 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  placed  in  his  cellars  for  ex- 
plosion on  the  occasion  of  a  fete,  and,  again,  when  a  pistol 
was  fired  at  his  carriage  by  Cantillon,  the  miscreant  to 
whom,  out  of  respect  for  this  very  transaction,  Napoleon 
left  a  legacy. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  this  conference  was  attended  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  English  crown  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fnJ 
Lord  Castlereagh.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  public 
business  transacted  here  was  the  agreement  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  France  by  the  allied  army, and  the  restoration  of  that 
State  to  its  independent  dignity  among  European  nations. 
The  proposal  was  in  anticipation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  which  had  fixed  five  years  as  the  possible  term  of 
occupation.  The  private  interests  of  th^Duke  were  largely 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  this  arrangement  to  its  full 
extent.  His  emoluments  as  Commaader-in-Chief  of  the 
occupying  force  were  very  large,  and  the  inclination  of 
most  of  his  political  colleagues  tended,  as  he  well  knew, 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  compact,  which  would  not 
expire  until  1820.  Such  considerations,  however,  had  no 
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weight  against  his  impartial  conclusions,  and  he  so  success- 
lully  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  France  that  the 
evacuation  was  decided  upon  without  difficulty  or  delay. 
Indeed,  so  rapid  and  decided  were  his  movements  that,  even 
before  the  time  for  the  evacuation  of  the  country  was 
settled,  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  different  armies  to 
march,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  France  was  again  de- 
fended by  Frenchmen,  and  Louis  le  Desire  an  independent 
sovereign. 

But  England  was  not  unmindful  of  her  hero.  HOIICL/S, 
offices,  and  rewards,  were  showered  on  him  from  every 
quarter.  As  the  Crown  had  exhausted  its  store  of  titles, 
and  Parliament  its  forms  of  thanksgiving,  the  recognitions 
of  his  crowning  victory  took  a  more  substantial  shape.  In 
addition  to  former  grants,  the  sum  of  200,000/.  was  voted, 
in  1815,  for  the  purchase  of  a  mansion  and  estate  to  be 
settled  on  the  dukedom.  With  these  funds,  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  concluded  a  bargain  with  Lord 
Rivers  for  the  domain  of  Strath fieldsaye,  Hants,  to  be  held 
in  perpetuity  by  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  on  condition  of 
presenting  a  tricolour  flag  to  the  British  Sovereign  on  every 
18th  of  June.  This  symbol,  corresponding  to  a  similar 
token  presented  by  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  is  always 
suspended  in  the  Armoury  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the 
little  silken  trophies  may  be  seen  hanging  together  in  per- 
petual memory  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo. 

The  Duke  in  1818  was  appointed  Master- General  of  the 
Ordnance,  in  1819  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  in  1820 
Colonel-in- Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  As  to  foreign  courts, 
they  had  already  said  and  done  their  utmost ;  but  in  1818, 
at  the  Co  gress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Sovereigns  of  Aus -• 
tria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  simultaneously  promoted  the 
Duke  to  that  rank  in  their  respective  forces  which  he  had 
already  reached  in  his  own ;  thus,  though  he  gained  every 
honour  by  service  and  none  by  birth,  he  died  a  Field- 
Marshal  of  near  forty  years'  standing  in  four  oi'  the  greatest 
armies  in  the  world. 

It  was  now,  however,  that  the  great  Duke  was  to  take 
a  more  direct  and  visible  part  in  the  administration  of  his 
country.  The  old  Tory  Cabinet  had  subsisted  for  ten  years 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Liverpool,  without  material 
modification  in  its  constitution  or  policy.  Mr.  Canning  had 
certainly  been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, but  it  was  not  until  bis  accession  to  the  Foreign-Office,  in 
1822,  that  his  influence  was  substantially  felt  in  the  measures 
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of  the  Government.  But  now  the  element*  of  a  mighty 
change  l/egan  perceptibly  to  work.  The  days  of  unqualified 
Toryism  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  the  precursors  cf 
reform  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  principles  of  general 
liberalism  in  the  person  of  Canning,  and  of  free  trade  in 
that  of  Huskisson,  were  to  be  gradually  introduced  into  the 
cabinet  of  the  Regency,  and  old  men  were  at  length  to 
give  place  to  new.  Of  the  former  notabilities,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry was  already  gone,  Lord  Sidmonth  had  just  re- 
tired, Lord  Eldon  was  declining,  and  the  end  of  Lord 
Liverpool  was  at  hand. 

Beside  the  innumerable  points  of  general  policy  to 
be  thus  reconsidered,  there  were  two  great  questions 
awaiting  a  decision — those  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Catholic  Emancipation.  The  former  of  these  had  become 
politically  identified  with  the  pledges  of  the  Whigs,  and  was 
promoted  by  the  Radicals  of  the  time  as  the  chief  object 
of  their  agitation.  The  people  were  seduced  by  dema- 
gogues into  wicked  excesses  and  extravagant  demands.  They 
held  nightly  gatherings  in  the  manufacturing  counties, 
hatched  chimerical  plots  of  marching  on  the  metropolis, 
shouted  treason  at  their  meetings,  and  proposed  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  A  conspiracy — known  as 
the  Cato-Street  conspiracy — ior  the  assassination  of  the 
ministry  was  actually  formed,  and  was  not  defeated  by 
any  want  of  resolution  or  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators. 

Ot  this  unpopularity  of  the  administration  the  Duke  had 
his  share.  His  military  eminence  was  no  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  taught  to  denounce  soldiers 
as  the  instruments  of  tyranny.  As  Master- General  of  the 
Ordnance  he  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  had  concurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Queen,  and  had  spoken  in  terms  of 
soldierlike  bluntness  about  certain  proceedings  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. For  two  or  three  years  affairs  proceeded  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable  conjuncture.  At  length. 
in  February,  1827.  Lord  Liverpool's  faculties  suddenly  failed 
him,  and  his  fall  left  the  government  not  only  without  a 
head,  but  without  that  influence  which  had  hitherto  kept  it 
together.  Its  constituents  were  divided  among  themselves 
on  all  the  great  questions  coming  on.  The  Duke  had  not 
yet  discerned  the  necessity  of  the  new  doctrines,  but  he  was 
too  wise  to  consort  with  bigots,  and  allied  himself  rather 
with  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  succeeded  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  office 
of  Home  Secretary  in  1822. 
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In' a  few  weeks,  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool's recovery  was  hopeless,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
became  indispensable,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  King 
sent  for  Mr.  Canning.  The  claims  of  this  statesman  to  the 
premiership,  from  ability,  official  services,  and  popular  favour, 
were  high ;  but  his  opinions  represented  those  of  the  minority 
of  the  cabinet,  and  it  had  now  to  be  seen  whether  those  who 
could  co-operate  with  Mr.  Canning  under  the  conciliatory 
presidency  of  Lord  Liverpool  would  be  content  to  acknow- 
ledge his  leadership  of  the  administration.  As  far  as  Catholic 
Emancipation  went,  no  great  difficulties  need  have  inter- 
vened, for,  though  the  new  Premier's  favourable  disposition 
towards  Ireland  was  well  known,  the  question  was  an  open 
one.  But  Mr.  Canning,  though  not  a  Whig  by  profession, 
was  a  liberal  by  principle,  and  his  ministry  could  not  but  be 
a  liberal  ministry.  For  this  the  Duke  was  unprepared,  and 
when  the  new  appointment  was  communicated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Government,  he,  like  most  of  his  colleagues, 
sent  in  his  resignation.  Nor  did  he  stop  here,  for  he  also 
laid  down  the  Master- Generalship  of  the  Ordnance  and  the 
Commandership-in-Chief,  to  which,  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
death,  he  had  succeeded.  Moreover,  when  the  Corn  Bill  of 
Canning  and  Huskisson  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
moved  and  carried  an  amendment  destructive  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

It  was  alleged  that  he  desired  the  premiership  for  himself 
and  had  adopted  these  measures  to  disconcert  and  embarrass 
the  Government.  On  these  points  he  delivered  himself  of 
an  elaborate  exculpation  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  averring,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  to  conduct  a 
Government,  he  was  "sensible  of  being  unqualified  for 
such  a  situation,"  and  that  he  "  should  have  been  mad 
to  think  of  it" — words  which  were  not  forgotten  at  a  later 
time.  No  reader  will  now  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ever  thought  of  dictating  to  his  Sovereign,  or  of 
combining  with  others  in  the  spirit  imputed  to  him.  What 
the  Duke  feh  at  the  new  appointment  all  felt,  and  all  were 
ready  to  mark  their  disapprobation.  They  did  not  desire  a 
Liberal  Government ;  they  did  not  admire  "  political  adven- 
turers ;"  and  they  were  unprepared  for  a  cabinet  in  which  the 
premier  stood  committed  to  the  emancipation  policy,  however 
open  the  question  might  be  considered.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Dnke  was  personally  adverse  to  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  Canning. 

The  whole  episode,  however,  was  of  brief  duration.   Worn 
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'•lit  by  mental  fatigue  and  harassment,  deserted  by  those 
>vho  should  have  been  his  best  adherents,  and  persecuted  on 
all  sides,  by  those  who  distrusted  his  politics  or  envied  his 
elevation,  George  Canning  expired  in  the  fourth  month  of 
his  office,  and  left  the  King  and  the  Government  in  worse 
perplexities  than  before.  George  Canning  died  in  August ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Lord  Goderich  had  re- 
signed his  office  in  despair.  Thus  there  appeared  to  be 
no  chance  of  a  good  working  ministry  under  the  Canning 
policy,  while  the  true  days  of  the  old  Tories  were  already 
past,  and  those  of  the  Whig-*  not  quite  come.  In  his  em- 
barrassments the  King  did  what  kings  and  queens  have  so 
often  been  compelled  to  do  since — he  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Duke  repaired  to  the  royal  closet,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  some,  the  amusement  of  many,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  more,  was  gazetted  as  Prime  Minister  of 
England  within  eight  months  after  his  own  declaration  that 
the  office  was  wholly  beside  his  powers. 

Since  Canning's  death  he  had  so  far  qualified  his  recent 
secession  from  affairs  as  to  return  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  he  had  just  gratified  his  countrymen  by  a  series 
of  visits  to  the  aristocracy,  in  a  progress  which  fell  little 
short  of  the  splendours  of  royalty.  A  more  serious  task 
was  now  his  lot.  He  was  to  charge  himself  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  cabinet  and  the  responsible  direction  of  public 
business,  under  circumstances  which  had  rendered  the 
attempts  of  his  predecessors  impracticable.  Perhaps  both 
the  King  and  the  Duke  would  have  preferred  an  adminis- 
tration constructed  wholly  on  the  principles  entertained  by 
the  premier,  but  of  this  there  appeared  no  probability. 
So  the  Duke  took  Mr.  Huskisson,  whom  he  disliked,  and 
lour  more  "  Canningites"  besides,  but  he  still  retained  Peel 
at  his  side,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  soul  of  the  adi  linis- 
tration  resided  here.  The  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  whose  name  was  long  after- 
wards respectably  connected  with  the  rising  party  ;  but 
though  the  Canningites  formed  the  weaker  element  of  the 
cabinet,  they  were  thought  to  contribute  much  owards 
shaping  its  policy ;  and  so,  in  fact,  they  did,  for,  thou  gh  the 
men  were  soon  changed,  their  spirit  survived  in  the  me  asures 
brought  forward. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  great  Duke  and  his  colleagues 
there  still  loomed  the  three  great  questions  of  the  time  — 
Religious  disabilities.  Free  Trade,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
under  motions  for  disfranchising  one  constituency  and  en 
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franchising  another,  Parliamentary  Reform:  these  were  the 
perplexing  and  troublesome  matters  which  were  presented 
for  decision.  On  all  these  the  Duke  held  opinions  which 
were  probably  averse  to  material  change.  That  he  was 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party  was  not  wholly 
the  case,  for  the  Liberal  party  were  not  unanimous  in  their 
desire  for  the  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  nor  was  he 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  country,  for  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  did  not  desire  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  it  is 
probable  that,  on  his  own  judgment,  he  would  have  main- 
tained the  existing  institutions  in  substantial  integrity.  What 
he  then  thought  respecting  the  Corn  Laws  he  had  recently 
shown ;  what  he  thought,  after  much  longer  consideration, 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  is  not  yet  forgotten;  and  what 
hs  thought  of  religious  disabilities  we  shall  presently 
see. 

The  very  first  business  of  the  session  brought  these  ques- 
tions forward.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts — the  first  step  towards 
that  religious  freedom  which  Catholic  Emancipation  would 
manifestly  consummate.  Government  opposed  the  measure, 
but  the  Reformers  were  much  too  strong  for  them,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  in  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
four.  The  Duke,  however,  yielded,  took  up  the  bill  with  a 
good  grace,  and,  against  the  desperate  resistance  of  his  old 
friend  Lord  Eldon,  and  of  all  who  thought  the  church  and 
the  constitution  veritably  at  stake,  carried  it,  under  his  own 
auspices,  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  month  afterwards  came  a  corn  bill  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
again,  and  again  did  the  Duke  compromise  his  private  reso- 
lutions by  accepting  it  as  a  Government  measure.  Later 
still,  as  if  the  session  was  to  test  the  new  ministry  on  every 
vital  point,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
brought  under  discussion  upon  a  motion  to  disfranchise  the 
two  boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  and  invest  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  with  the  electoral  privileges  thus 
vacated.  In  the  course  of  the  contest,  a  division  was  taken 
on  the  particular  substitution  of  Birmingham  for  East  Ret- 
ford. The  ministry  negatived  the  proposal,  but  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  had  committed  himself  to 
the  opposite  view.  Confused  at  his  position,  he  sent  the 
Duke  what  was  either  a  resignation,  or  an  offer  of  resigna- 
tion, and  what  the  Duke  chose  to  think  was  the  fon^or. 
There  was,  in  plain  truth,  but  little  cordiality  between 
them.  Though  the  Duke's  personal  feelings  had 
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with  Canning's  death,  he  had  still  no  affection  towards  his 
party,  and  certainly  no  preference  for  Mr.  Huskisson  above 
others.  Unpleasantness  had  already  occurred.  Mr.  Hus* 
kisson  had  publicly  assured  his  Liverpool  constituents  thai 
he  had  not  entered  the  new  administration  without  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  general  adjustment  of  its  policy  by  that  01 
Canning.  This  sounded  as  if  a  pledge  had  been  exacted 
and  given — an  idea  which  the  Duke  indignantly  repudiated, 
and  parliamentary  explanations  had  to  be  offered  before  the 
matter  could  be  set  at  rest.  This  time  the  difference  was 
made  final.  In  vain  did  the  common  friends  and  colleagues 
of  the  two  statesmen  endeavour  to  explain  the  unlucky  com- 
munication. The  Duke,  in  terms  which  passed  into  pro- 
verbial use,  replied,  that  there  "  was  no  mistake,  could  be 
no  mistake,  and  should  be  no  mistake."  He  was  not  sorry, 
in  fact,  that  so  convenient  an  opportunity  had  been  created 
to  his  hand.  Mr.  Huskisson  therefore  retired,  and  with 
him  retired  not  only  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  but  even  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Roman  Catholic  question  was  formerly  regarded  in  a 
light  of  such  abstract  policy  that,  as  the  Duke  remarked,  a 
bill  concerning  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  had  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  without  even  the  cognisance  of  the  authorities  of 
Ireland.  For  a  long  time  it  was  debated  as  involving 
points  of  principle  alone,  but  of  latter  years  an  agitation  had 
been  matured  which  changed  the  whole  features  of  the 
subject.  Instead  of  being  a  question  of  toleration,  it  was  a 
question  of  government.  To  such  a  state  had  Ireland  been 
reduced  by  O'Connell  and  the  priests,  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  now  demanded,  not  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
its  claims,  but  as  the  sole  means  of  satisfying  a  people 
who  could  be  governed  on  no  other  terms,  and  bringing  one- 
third  of  the  empire  into  harmony  and  unity  with  the  rest. 
It  was  under  this  aspect  that  it  exacted  the  attention  of  the 
Duke.  Confident  in  their  strength,  and  exasperated  by  the 
substitution  of  what  they  deemed  an  oppressive  ministry 
for  the  liberal  and  promising  cabinets  of  Canning  and 
Goderich  the  Irish  confederates  had  isolated  themselves,  as 
it  were,  from  all  the  relations  of  political  and  social  life  for 
the  one  sole  object  of  enforcing  this  demand  upon  the 
government  by  a  national  movement.  There  was  no  law 
but  that  of  the  priests  — no  rule  but  that  of  O'Connell. 
At  length  he  was  even  returned  to  Parliament  for  Clare, 
and  it  was  proclaimed  by  an  association,  whose  menaces 
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seemed  warranted  by  its  power,  that  every  county  in  Ireland 
should  record  a  like  defiance  of  law  and  order. 

The  Duke  at  last  resolved  on  conceding  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  emancipation  they  desired ;  nor  can  we  now 
err  in  ascribing  a  material  share  in  his  decision  to  the  co- 
operation of  Robert  Peel.  There  was  no  very  cheering  pros- 
pect before  the  two  colleagues.  That  the  influence  of  the 
ministry  and  the  example  of  the  Duke  would  carry  the 
measure  through  the  legislature  as  a  Government  question, 
could  hardly  be  doubted,  but  other  and  more  serious 
considerations  were  in  the  way.  The  Wellington  cabinet 
had  been  brought  into  power  on  the  presumption,  whether 
sound  or  otherwise,  that  they  would  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy ;  this  opinion  was  strongly  felt  by  the  electoral 
constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  conviction  was  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  shared  in  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
most  exalted  personage  in  the  realm. 

Measures  of  pure  political  reform,  however  offensive  to 
particular  classes,  are  rarely  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the 
nation ;  but  when  religious,  instead  of  civil  freedom,  is  at 
stake,  the  proposal  seldom  escapes  some  violent  antagonism. 
Whether  the  majority  of  the  people  were  ever  really  favour- 
Able  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  may  be  a  subject  of  some 
doubt,  and  ministers,  with  all  the  pledges  of  their  previous 
life  against  them,  amid  the  reproaches  of  their  former 
friends  and  the  sarcasms  of  their  new  allies,  seemed  to  be 
proposing  to  carry  an  almost  unpopular  measure  under 
what  appeared  the  intimidation  of  Irish  terrorism.  This 
may  hereafter  claim  our  notice  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  what  the  Duke,  however,  had  once  determined  to  do, 
he  did  in  a  manner  most  like  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  compromise,  insufficiency, 
or  hesitation  about  the  act  itself.  If  concession  was  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  fully  and  freely,  so  as  to  satisfy  all, 
and  leave  no  rankling  vestiges  behind.  Secondly,  like  a 
wise  general,  he  left  his  adversaries  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  disclosure  of  his  plans,  but  kept  his  counsels  to 
himself  till  the  time  came  for  action. 

However,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1829,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  >vas  plainly  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne ;  and  when  the  field  had  been  once  taken,  the  Duke 
made  short  work  and  sure.  The  Duke  in  the  Upper  House 
and  Mr.  Peel  in  the  Lower,  met  the  exigencies  of  their  re- 
spective positions  by  manful  acknowledgments  and  un- 
answerable reasoning.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
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Duke,  having  shown  the  positive  necessity  of  either  ad- 
vancing or  receding,  dismissed  the  latter  alternative  with 
his  celebrated  declaration  : — "  My  lords,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  probably  passed  more  of  my  life  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally  I  may  say  in  civil  war  too,  and  I  must 
eay  this,  that  it'  I  could  avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever 
even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it."  There 
was  no  rebutting  such  arguments,  although  the  opposition 
was  most  determined ;  but  the  Duke  carried  his  point,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  the  Relief  Bill  passed  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities,  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

dome  inconsiderate  words  written  by  that  warm  Protes- 
tant champion,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  induced  the  Duke 
to  call  upon  his  lordship  for  an  explanation.  This  being 
refused,  the  Duke  challenged  the  Earl,  and  a  duel,  which 
happily  was  harmless,  took  place  in  Battersea  Fields,  his 
Grace  being  attended  by  Sir  Henry  (now  Viscount)  Har- 
dinge,  and  the  Earl  by  Lord  Falmouth. 

The  Whigs  now  perceived  that  their  time  was  come, 
nor  did  the  Duke  refuse  the  battle.  He  knew  that  the 
fight  was  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  he  brought  the 
point  to  issue  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  The  new 
Parliament  met  in  November,  and  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  session  the  Duke  delivered  his  memorable  declara- 
tion, "  that  the  country  already  possessed  a  Legislature 
which  answered  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  that 
the  system  of  representation  possessed  the  full  and  entire 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  not  only  not 
prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  but 
would  resist  such  as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the 
Government  of  the  country."  These  few  words  decided 
the  destinies  of  the  Government  and  the  country  too. 
Radical  reform  became  an  immediate  certainty,  and  away 
went  the  Tories  for  ever,  and  the  Wellington  party  for 
ten  long  years. 

From  this  period,  at  which  his  ministerial  career  ter- 
minated, the  Duke's  time  went  on  pleasantly  enough. 
His  transient  unpopularity  speedily  vanished  with  the  de- 
cline of  agitation.  The  people  soon  forgot  that  he  had 
been  a,n  obstructive,  and  the  Tories  that  he  had  been  a 
repealer.  He  was  soon  cheered  in  the  streets  again  as 
"  the  Great  Duke ;"  and  when  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
1834,  elected  him  its  Chancellor,  we  may  have  reason  t» 
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believe  that  his  compulsory  liberalism  had  been  excused.. 
In  the  same  year,  it  for  a  moment  appeared  as  if  his  minis- 
terial life  were  to  recommence,  and  under  singular  conditions 
too.  The  Whigs  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  King,  as 
usual, tf  sent  for  the  Duke."  The  Duke  recommended  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry ;  but  as  Sir  Robert  was  at  Rome  (it  must  be  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  arrive),  the  Duke  took  the  busi- 
ness of  the  empire  upon  himself  during  the  interval.  At 
the  King's  desire  he  cheerfully  undertook  eight  offices- 
five  principal  and  three  subordinate. 

In  one  of  the  offices — that  of  Foreign  Affairs — he  was 
induced  to  remain ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  fabric 
vanished,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  hazard  till  1841. 
True  to  his  own  creed,  he  then  accepted  the  definite  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  had  no  longer  much  difficulty  in 
adjusting  himself  to  Conservative  Whigs  or  liberalised 
Tories.  His  rule  was  necessity — and  most  governments 
of  late  years  have  been  guided  by  the  same  standard. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  last  scene  of  his  "  strange  event- 
ful historv." 

Preserving  to  the  last  those  temperate  habits  and  that 
bodily  activity  for  which  he  was  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished, on  Monday,  the  13th  of  September,  1852,  he  took 
his  customary  walk  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  castle, 
inspected  the  stables,  made  many  minute  inquiries  there, 
and  gave  directions  with  reference  to  a  journey  to  Dover  on 
the  following  day,  where  Lady  Westmoreland  was  expected 
to  arrive  on  a  visit  to  Walmer.  His  appetite  had  been  ob- 
served to  be  keener  than  usual,  and  some  remarked  that  he 
looked  pale  while  attending  Divine  service  on  Sunday,  but 
otherwise  nothing  had  occurred  to  attract  notice  or  to  ex- 
cite uneasiness,  and  after  dining  heartily  on  venison  he  re- 
tired to  rest  on  Monday  night,  apparently  quite  well.  Lord 
and  Lady  C.  Wellesley  were  the  only  visitors  at  the  castle. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  Mr.  Kendall,  the  valet, 
came  to  awake  him,  his  Grace  refused  to  get  up,  and  desired 
that  the  "  apothecary"  should  be  sent  for  immediately.  In 
obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  Mr.  Kendall  despatched  a 
note  to  Mr.  W.  Hulke,  the  eminent  surgeon  at  Deal,  who 
has  been  attached  to  the  family  for  many  years,  and  whom 
he  desired  to  repair  at  once  to  the  castle,  and  to  make  a 
secret  of  the  summons.  So  great  had  for  many  years  past 
been  the  public  interest  in  the  Duke's  health,  that  rumours 
and  fears  magnified  his  most  trifling  ailments,  and  the  news 
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<.'  his  desire  for  medical  aid  was  consequently  suppressed. 
Mr  Hulke  hastened  to  the  castle,  where  he  arrived  at  aoout 
9  o'clock.  He  found  the  Duke,  to  all  appearance,  suffering 
from  indigestion,  and  complaining  of  pains  in  the  chest  and 
stomach.  He  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  anqj 
described  his  ailment  very  clearly.  This  his  last  conver- 
sation on  earth  related  entirely  to  his  state  of  health ;  and 
so  slight  and  seemingly  harmless  were  the  symptoms  that 
Mr.  Hulke  confined  himself  to  prescribing  some  dry  toast 
and  tea.  He  then  left,  promising  to  call  at  about  11  o'clock, 
but  at  Lord  Charles  Wellesley's  request  he  said  he  would 
come  at  10. 

Mr.  Hulke,  on  leaving,  called  upon  Dr.  M' Arthur,  and 
told  him  what  he  had  done,  which  the  latter  approved  of. 
Neither  ot  the  medical  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been 
present  when  the  fatal  attack  commenced — an  attack  to 
which  the  Duke's  constitution  has  for  years  been  liable,  and 
•which,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  had  been  conquered 
by  their  successful  treatment.  His  Grace,  when  seized, 
lost  the  power  of  speech  and  of  consciousness.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  attendants  emetics  were  administered, 
which,  however,  produced  no  effect.  Every  effort  was  used 
to  afford  relief,  but  in  vain.  His  Grace  was  removed  from 
bed  into  an  arm-chair,  where  it  was  thought  he  would  be 
more  at  ease ;  and  the  attendants  of  his  dying  moments  stood 
in  a  group  around  him,  watching  the  last  efforts  of  expiring 
nature.  On  one  side  were  Lord  Charles  Wellesley  and 
Dr.  M'Arthur,  on  the  other,  Mr.  Hulke  and  the  valet.  As 
the  time  passed  on  and  no  sign  of  relief  was  visible,  tele- 
graph messages  were  despatched,  first  for  Dr.  Hume  and 
then  for  Dr.  Ferguson,  who,  however,  were  unfortunately 
both  out  of  town.  Finally,  Dr.  Williams  was  sent  for,  but 
he  did  not  arrive  at  the  castle  till  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  when  all 
earthly  aid  was  useless.  About  noon,  a  fresh  attack,  shown 
in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient  by  shivering  only,  came 
on,  and  from  that  time  hardly  any  sign  of  animation  could 
be  detected.  Mr.  Hulke  could  only  ascertain  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  pulse,  the  existence  of  life.  He  felt  it  from 
time  to  time  till  about  a  quarter  past  three,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  declared  that  all  was  over. 
Dr.  M'Arthur  tried  the  other  arm,  and  confirmed  the  fact ; 
but  Lord  Charles  Wellesley  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
Duke  still  breathed,  and  a  mirror  was  held  to  his  mouth  by 
the  valet.  The  polished  surface,  however,  remained  un- 
dimmed,  and  the  great  commander  departed  without  ft 
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struggle  or  even  a  sigh  to  mark  the  exact  moment  when  the 
vital  spark  was  extinguished. 

In  Deal  and  Walmer  the  event  produced  the  impression 
which  was  to  be  expected,  and  which  is  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  All  the  shops  were  closed,  the  streets  were 
deserted,  the  flag  at  the  fort  was  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and 
an  air  of  gloom  prevailed,  with  which  the  state  of  the 
weather  was  in  sorrowful  keeping.  An  occurrence  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  was  to  have  been  looked  for,  and  could 
not  possibly  long  have  been  postponed,  took  every  one 
by  surprise  at  last ;  and  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
quitted  life  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours,  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  removal  fell  upon  the  public  mind,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  with  somewhat  of  the  shock  of  a  pre- 
mature death. 

Wellington's  country  had  not  waited  for  the  final 
hour  to  testify  its  enthusiastic  admiration  and  gratitude. 
The  nation,  the  government,  and  three  successive  sove- 
reigns,— George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  her  gracious  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Victoria,  had  heaped  every  possible  honour 
and  reward  upon  him.  But  when  all  was  over,  there  re- 
mained to  be  performed  the  solemn  duty  of  his  obsequies. 
Those  last  ceremonies  are  now  over,  and  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  never  in  these  realms  has  any  one,  king,  royal 
prince,  or  subject,  had  so  splendid  a  funeral  as  our  Great 
Captain.  He  left  no  instructions  as  to  this  particular.  The 
Queen,  to  whom,  while  alive,  he  devoted  heart,  soul,  and 
intellect,  was  to  dispose  of  his  body  when  dead.  No  other 
arrangement  could  have  been  so  good  as  this.  Her  Majesty, 
full  of  reverence  and  affectionate  remembrances  of  the  de- 
ceased, said  that  the  funeral  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
stand  out,  in  all  future  ages,  as  a  great  national  spectacle, 
and  a  GREAT  NATIONAL  EVENT,  and  she  wisely  left  the 
arrangement  to  the  great  national  councils. 

Parliament  did  not  meet  until  the  4th  of  November,  and 
as  there  was  a  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  the  Queen 
could  not  deliver  her  opening  speech  until  Thursday,  the 
llth  of  that  month.  The  very  first  clause  in  that  speech 
was  devoted  to  him  whom  we  had  lost.  Her  Majesty,  who 
could  not  conceal  her  emotion,  said  : — 

'*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  cannot  meet  you  for  the  first  time  after  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  without  expressing  my  deep  sorrow,  in  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  participate,  that  your  deliberations  can 
no  longer  be  aided  by  the  counsels  of  that  illustrious  maa 
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whose  great  achievements  have  exalted  the  name  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism  the  interests  of 
my  Throne  and  my  people  ever  found  an  unfailing  support 
I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  desire  to  join  with  me  in 
taking  such  steps  as  may  mark  your  sense  of  the  irreparable 
loss  which  the  country  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington  " 

The  Earl  of  ponoughmore,  in  moving  the  address,  paid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  : — "  He 
believed  that  at  that  moment  all  the  nation  was  think- 
ing of  but  one  man — but  that  man  was  most  illustrious. 
He  was  gone  from  us,  who  in  his  youth  had  fought  our 
battles  with  glory,  and  who  in  his  age  had  directed  our 
councils  with  success.  His  chair  was  now  vacant,  for  no 
man  dared  to  occupy  his  place.  (This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
chair  in  front  of  the  woolsack,  and  at  the  table  of  the  house, 
onwhich  the  Duke  of  Wellington  always  sat  of  late  years. 
Two  peers  were  sitting  on  the  woolsack,  on  each  side  of  this 
chair,  but  the  chair  remained  unoccupied  during  the  even- 
ing.) The  ablest  writers  of  the  age  had  employed  them- 
selves in  describing  his  feats,  and  in  eulogizing  his  actions. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  for  him  to  tra  - 
verse  that  ground  now,  but  there  was  one  point  to  which, 
in  his  opinion,  our  writers  had  not  sufficiently  directed 
public  attention.  The  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
not  a  loss  to  England — it  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  world. 
As  a  soldier,  he  had  restored  by  his  arms  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe,  and  had  evoked  order  out  of  chaos ;  and  afterwards, 
as  a  statesman,  by  his  moderation  and  counsel,  he  had 
secured  to  Europe  the  peace  he  had  been  the  foremost  in 
establishing.  His  funeral  would  not  be  attended  by  Eng- 
lishmen only;  a  deputation  from  nearly  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  would  attend  it.  He  had  left  behind 
him  memorials  of  worth  which  would  live  for  ever  ip 
the  minds  of  men,  and  in  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  posterity.  But  the  character  of  the  man  was  stamped 
in  his  despatches,  and  would  be  read  with  admiration  in 
future  ages  still  far  distant.  From  one  comment  which 
had  been  made  on  his  death  he  begged  leave  to  dissent. 
Now  that  he  was  gone,  it  was  said  that,  if  an  European 
war  should  unfortunately  break  out,  we  should  have  no 
General  capable  of  directing  the  action  of  the  war,  and 
of  leading  our  troops  on  to  victory.  To  that  assertion  he 
conld  not  assent ;  lor,  in  his  opinion,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  have  lived  in  vain,  had  he  not  inspired 
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Englishmen  by  his  example  to  follow  in  the  course  which 
he  himself  had  run.  He  believed  that  there  were  many 
men  now  living  who  had  drunk  from  the  holy  fountain 
which  he  had  opened,  and  who  were  anxious  to  emulate  big 
bright  example.  He  believed  that,  if  a  day  should  come 
tvhen  it  was  necessary  to  fight  our  battle  on  our  own  shores, 
\e  should  find  a  hero  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  that  among 
the  officers  formed  under  Wellington's  eye,  and  by  his  pre- 
cepts, there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  capable  of  confronting 
the  best  chieftain  which  our  enemies  might  bring  against 
them." 

Lord  Brougham,  who  had  long  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  illustrious  deceased,  and  who  loved  him  personally  as 
much  as  he  revered  his  greatness  in  camps  and  council,  said, 
with  deep  emotion,  and  in  tones  which  electrified  the  house, 
— "  It  asked  no  gift  of  prophecy,  there  was  no  risk  in  seeing 
and  foretelling  that  when  this  day  should  come,  that  when 
he  who  never  yielded  to  man,  enemy,  or  rival,  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  yield  to  a  sterner 
foe,  every  discord  would  cease,  every  detraction  would  be 
hushed,  and  that  there  would  be  one  universal  voice  raised 
to  acknowledge  his  transcendant  merits.  But,  my  lords,  the 
result  has  even  surpassed  my  expectation. — (Cheers.)  All 
classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  or  sect,  or  country,  at  home  anC 
abroad, — the  countries  he  served,  the  allies  he  saved,  the 
adversaries  he  encountered — partly  from  a  just  recollection 
of  benefits  received,  partly,  I  hope,  from  nobleness  of  feeling 
to  a  gallant  foe, — all  have  joined  in  this  universal,  unbroken, 
uninterrupted  accord  to  celebrate  his  transcendant  merit ; 
not  the  merit  of  goodness  merely,  not  that  which  distin- 
guished him  as  a  testimony  of  his  almost  marvellous  for- 
tune, but  that  which  I  place  first  and  foremost  in  his  great 
and  shining  character,  that  which  will  be  ever  held  up  for 
the  imitation  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  mankind — his 
great  public  virtue — (loud  cheering) — his  constant  self- 
denial — his  constant  abnegation  of  all  self-esteem — never 
once  during  his  whole  career  suffering  any  bias  of  passion, 
or  personal  or  party  feeling,  for  one  instant  to  interfere 
with  a  steady,  vigilant,  and  constant  discharge  of  his  duty 
in  what  state  soever  he  might  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
it.  —  (Cheers.)  Hence,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  his 
public  virtue  is  even  more  to  be  revered  than  his  goodness 
and  his  fortune  are  to  be  admired." 

The  Earl  «f  Derby  took  up  the  theme  with  the  same 
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heart-inspired  eloquence.  Pointing  to  the  head  of  the  table 
where  the  duke  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  sit,  hia 
lordship  said,— "I  miss  there  one  whose  venerable  form 
occupied  that  place,  and  whose  gray  head,  resting  upon  his 
hand,  upraised  to  assist  his  imperfect  hearing,  was  listening 
with  conscientious  and  laborious  attention  to  the  arguments  of 
even  the  humblest  member  that  might  be  addressing  your 
lordships.  Again,  my  lords,  I  see  him  rising  from  his  seat, 
and,  amid  the  breathless  attention  of  the  house,  in  homely 
phrase,  addressing  to  your  lordships  the  thoughts  of  a 
powerful  mind,  which  seized  intuitively  the  very  pith  and 
m  arrow  of  the  matter.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  gave  forth 
those  pithy  and  sententious  maxims  which  were  the  result 
of  his  intuitive  sagacity,  of  his  large  and  matured  experience, 
of  his  deliberative  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  no  light 
theme  that  I  now  speak.  When  contemplating  the  character 
of  him  whose  loss  we  now  deplore,  difficult  indeed  is  the 
task  to  do  justice  to  its  greatness.  His  unparalleled  achieve- 
ments in  the  field,  and  all  his  actions,  marked  him  the  great 
leader ;  his  sagacity  in  counsel,  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
his  deep  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  his  noble 
self-reliance,  his  firmness  and  zeal,  his  abnegation  of  all 
selfish  views  in  consideration  of  the  interests  of  his  country, 
— my  lords,  all  these  great  and  high  qualities  have  already 
been  written  in  the  undying  page  of  history, — all  these  are 
engraven  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen — all 
these  have  been  honoured  by  his  sovereign, — all  these  have 
been  liberally  acknowledged  and  confessed  by  the  world. — 
(Cheers.)  My  lords,  he  is  gone.  He  is  gone  where  human 
honours  are  worthless.  Yet,  my  lords,  history,  while  re- 
cording his  many  virtues,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  one  great 
trait  which  shone  through  his  entire  character.  In  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  long  career,  in  the  battle-field,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  in  the  councils  of  statesmen,  in  the  cabinet  of 
his  colleagues,  in  the  chamber  of  his  sovereign,  in  the  as- 
sembled parliament,  unbiassed  kv  tne  blandishments  of 
ambition,  and  unblinded  by  the  rjrazc  of  his  own  transceu- 
dant  glories,  stedfastly  resisting  to  listen  to  the  aspersions  of 
ambition,  superior  to  all  bias  of  political  party,  in  every  stage 
of  his  career,  his  actions  were  marked  by  a  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  the  never-failing  characteristic  of  every 
great  mind." — (Cheers.) 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  equally  eulogistic,  and 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament  there  was  but  one  unanimous 
•entiment,  men  of  all  parties  uniting  in  the  tribute  of  re- 
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spect,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  and  more  than  justifying 
the  striking  words  uttered  by  Lord  Brougham. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  grave  of  the  Duke  should  be  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  close  to  the  grave  of  Nelson,— that  the 
mortal  remains  of  our  greatest  soldier  should  lie  by  the  side 
of  those  of  our  greatest  sailor.  The  interval  between  the 
-leath  and  the  burial  was  unusually  long,  but  thus  time  was 
allowed  to  make  magnificent  and  elaborate  preparation, 
having  laid  in  state  at  Walmer  Castle,  the  Duke's  body, 
.jith  all  possible  honours  and  observances,  was  conveyed  to 
JLondon,  on  Wednesday  10th  of  November,  to  be  deposited, 
for  a  few  days,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  among  the  veterans  and 
pensioners  of  the  army,  as  the  body  of  Lord  Nelson  had  lain 
in  Greenwich  Hospital  among  the  veterans  of  the  navy. 
TJie  lying-in-state  at  Chelsea  was  a  most  solemn  and  im- 
posing sight,  which  attracted  countless  thousands  of  reve- 
rential spectators.  The  untowardness  of  the  season,  the 
inundated  state  of  the  country,  which  in  some  places  inter- 
rupted the  railway  communications,  could  not  prevent  the 
flocking  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  witness, 
and  take  share  in,  the  last  honours  paid  to  the  Hero.  Others 
flocked  from  the  continent,  and  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe  sent,  as  its  representatives,  the  most  distinguished  of 
its  diplomatists,  marshals,  and  generals. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  17th  November,  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  War-office  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  there  deposited  in  the  Audience  chamber.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  first  minute  gun,  and 
the  sound  of  the  muffled  drums  and  the  bands  playing  the 
t;  Dead  March "  in  Saul,  announced  that  the  Duke's  last 
mortal  march  had  commenced — that  his  remains  were  on 
the  way  to  St.  Paul's.  The  funeral  car  was  magnificent,  and 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  carriages  which  seemed  to  be 
interminable.  Some  of  the  finest  of  our  troops  lined  the 
streets  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  and  thence  onward  to  the 
Cathedral;  and  squadrons  and  detachments  of  the  Duke's 
favourite  regiments  marched  in  the  cortege.  From  various 
points  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  gazed  with  feelings  which 
seemed  almost  devotional  upon  the  procession,  the  car,  and 
the  coffin,  as  they  slowly  passed.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
fo  describe  a  series  of  scenes  which  occurred  but  as  yesterday, 
and  which  have  already  been  described,  minutely — and  in 
many  instances  eloquently — by  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  whole  ceremonial  was,  indeed,  national  in  the  truest 
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and  largest  sense  of  the  word.  Native  art  and  ingenuity, 
for  once  unchecked  by  financial  considerations,  had  exhausted 
themselves  in  efforts  to  give  solemnity  to  the  obsequies.  But 
that  which  was  still  more  solemn — that  which  rose  almost  to 
sublimity— was  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  those  crowded 
hosts  of  people.  On  their  side  all  was  silence,  respect,  re* 
verence  and  awe.  One  sentiment  pervaded  the  whole,  aa 
if  those  vast  masses  of  humanity  were  moved  by  one  heart 
and  ruled  by  one  intellect.  The  poorest,  the  meanest,  the 
most  abject,  the  least  enlightened,  and  the  most  dissipated 
and  most  thoughtless,  were  as  silent  and  reverential  as  the 
best  and  the  noblest  of  the  land.  For  long  intervals  not  a 
sound  was  heard  except  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drums  and 
the  booming  of  the  minute  guns.  The  day  was  as  honour- 
able to  the  nation  at  large  as  was  the  battle  of  Vittoria  or  of 
Waterloo  to  the  British  army.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
this  generation,  and  the  impressions  received  from  it  may 
exercise  an  ennobling,  a  patriotic,  and  a  holy  influence  on 
the  generations  that  are  to  come. 

Within  the  Cathedral  was  such  an  assemblage  as  the 
world  has  not  often  witnessed:  peers,  peeresses,  ministers 
of  state,  and  all  the  high  state  officers,  diplomatists,  admirals, 
generals,  and  other  distinguished  officers,  as  well  foreign  as 
native ;  judges,  heads  of  houses,  and  deputations,  from  the 
Universities;  the  highest  born,  the  most  elevated  in  rank, 
the  bravest,  the  most  learned,  the  most  scientific,  and 
the  most  honourable,  were  collected  under  that  majestic 
dome.  The  Queen's  Consort,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  who  had  followed  in  the  procession,  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  vault.  The  Duke's  pall  was  borne  by  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms  and  affectionate  friends,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Viscount  Har- 
dinge,  Lord  Combermere,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Lord  Gough, 
Sir  George  Pollock,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith. 

A  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  long 
ceremony  and  most  solemn  service  was  concluded  by  the 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  who,  standing  over  the  vault,  pro- 
claimed all  the  titles  and  orders  of  the  deceased,  "  whom 
Heaven  was  pleased  to  take  from  us."— Arthur  Wellesley, 
he  said,  was  the  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Most  Noble  Prince, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of 
Douro,  Earl  of  Wellington,  in  Somerset,  Viscount  Welling- 
ton, of  Talavera,  Baron  Douro,  of  Wellesley,  Prince  of 
Waterloo,  in  the  Netherlands,  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in 
Spain,  Duke  of  Brunoy,  in  France,  Duke  of  Vittoria,  Mar- 
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quis  of  Torres  Vedras,  Count  of  Vimiera,  in  Portugal,  a 
Grandee  of  the  First  Class  in  Spain,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  Colonel  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  Colonel  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  a  Field- 
Marshal  of  Great  Britain,  a  Marshal  of  Russia,  a  Marshal  of 
Austria,  a  Marshal  of  France,  a  Marshal  of  Prussia,  a  Mar- 
shal of  Spain,  a  Marshal  of  Portugal,  a  Marshal  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Hanover,  a 
Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  a  Knight  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  a  Knight  of  St.  Fernando,  a  Knight  of  William  of 
the  Low  Countries,  a  Knight  of  Charles  III.,  a  Knight  of 
the  Sword  of  Sweden,  a  Knight  of  St.  Andrew  of  Russia,  a 
Knight  of  the  Annunciado  of  Sardinia,  a  Knight  of  the 
Elephant  of  Denmark,  a  Knight,  of  Maria  Theresa,  a  Knight 
of  St.  George  of  Russia,  a  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Rue  of 
Saxony,  a  Knight  of  Fidelity  of  Baden,  a  Knight  of  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  of  Bavaria,  a  Knight  of  St,  Alexander  New- 
sky  of  Russia,  a  Knight  of  St.  Hermencgilda  of  Spain,  a 
Knight  of  the  Reel  Eagle  of  Brandenburgh^  a  Knight  of  St. 
Januarius,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Lion  of  Hesse  Cassel,  a 
Knight  of  the  Lion  of  Baden,  a  Knight  of  Merit  of  Wur- 
temberg,  the  Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  Chancellor  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Admiral  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Ranger  of  St.  James'- 
Park,  Ranger  of  Hyde  Park,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Vice-President  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy, 
the  Master  of  the  Trinity- house,  a  Governor  of  King's 
College,  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  &c. 

Then  the  late  Duke's  controller,  having  broken  in  pieces 
his  staff  of  office  in  the  household,  handed  it  to  the  Garter 
King  at  Arms,  who  cast  the  fragments  into  the  vault.  The 
choir  sang  the  hymn,  "  Sleepers,  wake ! "  after  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  pronounced  the  blessing. 

And  thus  was  buried,  with  all  state  and  honour,  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

Not  even  in  the  briefest  account  ought  this  significant 
fact  to  be  omitted : — at  the  funeral  of  the  firmest  and  greatest 
foe  she  has  ever  known,  France,  by  commandment  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  was  represented  by  her  Ambassa< 
dor  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  Count  Walewski. 
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It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  that  the  character  of 
Wellington  was  wholly  unsusceptible  of  kindly  emotions, 
that  he  was  a  mere  disciplinarian,  and  that,  if  not  naturally 
cruel,  he  was  professionally  harsh,  even  where  human  life 
was  concerned.  To  this  we  must  reply,  that  no  man's 
temper  was  ever  tried  so  much,  and  with  so  little  propor- 
tionate reason  for  complaint.  It  is  a  misfortune  with  some 
persons  to  be  severe  in  their  very  virtue.  A  mind  of 
exalted  firmness,  loving  the  truth,  speaking  only  the  truth, 
and  ready  to  devote  life,  health,  and  personal  comfort  to  the 
realization  of  one  grand  object,  can  ill  sympathise  with,  or 
find  apology  for,  the  relaxed  and  qualified  obedience  which 
others  may  pay  to  its  behest.  The  lives  of  single  men 
become,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  of  little  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  him  who  knows  that  a  single  sentinel  fallen 
asleep,  or  a  single  recreant  successfully  deserting,may  peril 
the  safety  of  thousands.  His  very  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole  army  must  nerve  the  arm,  and  steady  the 
hand,  even  while  writing  the  death-warrant  of  the  offender. 
But  firmness  and  severity  are  qualities  which  are  too  apt  to 
outstep  their  legitimate  boundaries.  Thejr  are  often  so 
nearly  allied  to  hardness  and  cruelty,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  by  which  term  we  should  designate  their  acts. 

Although  the  Duke  might  be  ranked  among  even  the 
severest  of  disciplinarians,  it  is  an  open  injustice  to  deny 
him  the  possession  of  many  traits  of  aninward  gentleness, 
which,  without  degenerating  into  softness,formed  the  main- 
spring of  many  an  act  of  simple  and  unostentatious  bene- 
volence, would  make  him  sympathise  with  the  widow  of  the 
fallen  warrior,  or  hail  some  battered  old  soldier,  of  whose 
broken  leg  he  knew  the  whole  history.  A  hundred  anec- 
dotes are  current,  which  show  the  love  in  which  the 
"Iron  Duke  "  was  held  by  his  whole  army.  A  hundred 
tales,  which  even  the  vanquished  paraded  with  delight, 
attest  his  generosity  to  the  conquered,and  his  unwillingness 
to  revenge  the  losses  which  an  armed  force  and  a  perverse 
government  had  inflicted  upon  a  helpless  and  unprotected 
multitude.  How  often  was  his  very  sternness  the  sole  means 
which  could  prevent  the  vanquished  falling  victims  to  the 
cavage  and  wanton  excesses  of  a  soldiery  who  had  been 
exhausted  by  toil,  and  were  now  maddened  with  success ! 
Could  we  impartially  and  coolly  read  over  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  the  Duke's  campaigns,  we  should  find  that  while  the 
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and  privations  he  underwent  were  such  as,  in  a  less  cool  and 
systematic  nature,  must  have  developed  a  habit  of  arbitrary 
cruelty,  and  given  loose  rein  to  all  the  terrific  excesses  which 
disgraced  the  most  famous  victories  of  former  times.  "  I 
must  be  cruel  that  I  may  be  kind,"  is  no  merely  poetical 
paradox.  It  is  a  simple  truth  that  should  be  engraven  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  any  influence  over 
others. 

But  there  was  nothing  misanthropical  in  the  Duke's  se- 
verity. He  was  as  finished  a  gentleman  as  soldier.  He 
had  an  affable  word  for  everyone,  but  he  had  no  words  to 
waste.  He  could  unbend,  and  unbend  gracefully ;  but  he 
never  forgot  business.  The  intensity  of  his  character 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  frivolity,  but  his  accurate  good 
sense  taught  him  to  consider  even  the  lighter  duties  of 
society  as  worthy  of  consideration.  Beauty,  wit,  and  liveli- 
ness were  not  without  their  attractions  for  him,  but  they 
never  interfered  with  the  demands  of  duty.  His  mind  was 
never  distracted  from  the  performance  even  of  the  most 
ordinary  matters,  however  great  might  be  the  temptation. 
To  the  latest  moments  of  his  life,  he  was  always  to  be  found 
when  wanting,  always  willing  to  forget  ease  and  comfort, 
and  begin  work  afresh.  Whether  in  the  field  or  the  cabinet 
he  was  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  harder  and  less 
alluring  the  duty,  the  more  certain  was  he  to  undertake  its 
performance. 

Of  the  private  occupations  of  the  life  of  the  Duke,  the 
little  we  know  is  favourable  to  his  memory.  His  hardy 
frame  was  kept  in  constant  exercise  by  early  walks.  He 
retired  to  rest  early,  read,  wrote,  and  took  his  meals  with  a 
regularity  that  well  illustrated  his  previous  career.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  life,  long  as  it  was,  was  not  shortened 
by  the  severity  of  his  early  toils  in  India ;  but  few  men 
have  preserved  health  of  mind  or  body  in  a  like  perfection 
of  efficiency. 

To  the  last,  his  professional  faculties  never  failed  him. 
His  views  respecting  the  exposure  of  our  coasts  to  inva- 
sion, however  their  soundness  might  have  been  contested 
at  the  time,  were  indisputably  correct  according  to  the 
maxims  of  his  own  experience.  If  there  were  error,  it 
was  not  in  judgment,  but  in  understanding.  If  French- 
men and  Englishmen  were  indeed  such  as  the  Duke  had 
known  them— if  war  were  to  be,  as  heretofore,  the  appeal 
of  kings  and  cabinets  at  the  first  international  disagree- 
ment— then  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  defence* 
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were  inadequate  for  public  security.  These  conditions  we 
may  hope  have  somewhat  changed,  but  it  can  be  as  little 
reproach  to  the  old  Duke  that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
such  conviction,  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  ourselves  that  our 
defences  are  in  their  present  inadequate  condition.  On  our 
famous  10th  of  April  1848,  his  peculiar  genius  was  exerted  to 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  peace  and  order.  So  effective 
were  his  preparations,  that  the  most  serious  insurrection 
could  have  been  successfully  encountered,  and  yet  every 
source  of  provocation  and  alarm  was  removed  by  the  disposi- 
tions adopted.  No  military  display  was  anywhere  to  be 
Been.  The  troops  and  the  cannon  were  all  at  their  posts, 
but  neither  shako  nor  bayonet  was  visible ;  and,  for  all  that 
met  the  eye,  one  might  have  concluded  that  the  peace  of  the 
metropolis  was  still  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  its  own 
citizens.  As  an  instance,  however,  of  his  forecast  against  the 
worst  on  this  memorable  occasion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
orders  were  given  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  artillery  to 
take  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  on  themselves.  The  Duke 
knew  that  a  cannon  snot  too  much  or  too  little  might  change 
the  aspect  of  the  day,  and  he  provided  by  these  remarkable 
instructions  both  for  imperturbable  forbearance  as  long  as 
forbearance  was  best,  and  for  unshrinking  action  when  the 
moment  for  action  came. 

It  were  easy  to  devote  volumes  to  the  praise  of  one  who, 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  earned  every  honour  that 
humanity  can  bestow,  and  of  whom,  nevertheless,  no  one 
has  ever  spoken,  or  can  ever  speak  of  as  "  over  rewarded.** 
Monuments — not  always  most  creditable  to  national  (or 
rather  Government)  taste— will  not  transmit  the  name  of 
Wellington  to  posterity  with  greater  eclat  than  will  the  pens 
of  ten  thousand  writers. 

The  Duke  had  valued  life,  and  esteemed  valour,  just 
for  what  each  was  worth.  A  dignified  and  honoured  old 
age,  spent  amidst  the  admiration  of  a  grateful  nation  and 
the  love  of  friends,  whom  a  participation  in  danger  and 
difficulty  had  endeared— such  -was  the  preliminary  to  a 
tranquil  and  silent  death.  No  languishing  or  painful  sick- 
ness, no  aberration  of  intellect,  prostrated  the  energies  of 
the  noble  old  warrior.  He  died  in  his  arm-chair.  The 
bed  of  death  was  no  place  for  him.  Death  saw  him  not 
recumbent :  a  few  spasms  agitated  the  frame  that  so  many 
battles  had  left  unshaken,  and  the  soul  fled  from  its  earthly 
companion,  leaving  it  seated  in  the  dignity  of  the  dead 
Charlemagne. 
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shelf. 

The  Two  Schoolgirls. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Gulliver's  Travels. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 
The  Arabian  Nights. 
The  Adventures  of  Robin 

Hood. 

Don  Quixote  for  Boys. 
Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 


All  the  atove  have  Coloured  Plates. 


MAYNE  REID'S  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations. 


3  6  Bruin. 

The  Boy  Tar. 
The  Desert  Home. 
Odd  People. 
Ran  away  to  Sea. 
The  Forest  Exiles. 
The  Young  Yagers. 


The  Young  Voyageurs. 
The  Plant  Hunters. 
The  Quadroon. 
The  War  Trail. 
The  Bush  Boys. 
The  Boy  Hunters. 


ANNE  BOWMAN'S  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

With  Plates,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 


3  6  The  Boy  Voyagers. 
The  Castaways. 
The  Young  Nile  Voyagers. 
The  Boy  Pilgrims. 
The  Boy  Foresters. 
Tom  and  the  Crocodiles. 
Esperanza. 


The  Young  Exiles. 

The  Bear  Hunters. 

The  Kangaroo  Hunters. 

Young  Yachtsmen. 

Among  the  Tartar  Tents. 

Clarissa. 

How  to  make  the  Best  of  It. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS.                         n 

ROUTLEDQE'S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

With  Engravings,  cloth  gilt. 

j.  d. 

Sketches    and    Anecdotes 

Whites    Selborne.      200  3  6 

of  Animal  Life.       By  Rtv. 

Cuts. 

y.  G.  Wood. 
Grimm's  Home  Stories. 
Animal  Traits  and  Charac- 

Boyhood of  Great   Men. 
Footprints     of     Famous 
Men.    By  y.  G.  Edgar. 

teristics.       By  Rev.   J.  G. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  Boy's 

Wood. 
My     Feathered     Friends. 

Own  Natural  History  Book. 
Tales  of  Charlton  School 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Schoolboy  Honour.       By 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
Our  Domestic  Pets.      By 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Rev.  y.  G.  Wood. 

Red  Eric.    By  R.  M.  Bal- 

History    for  Boys.      By 

lantyne. 
Louis'  School-Days. 
Wild  Man  of  the  West. 

y.  G.  Edgar. 
Saxelford.  By  E.J.May. 
Old  Tales  for  the  Young. 

By  Rallantyne. 
Dashwood  Priory.    By  E. 
y.  May. 

Harry  Hope's  Holiday. 
Boy     Life    Among     the 

Freaks  on  me  Fells.     By 
R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 

Indians. 
Old  Saws  new  Set.     By 

the  Auth»r  of  "  A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

speare. 
Balderscourt  ;  or,  Holiday 
Tales.  "ByKfv.  H.  C.Adams. 

Hollowdeii  Grange. 
Mayhew's     Wonders     of 

Rob  Roy.  ^j  James  Grant. 
Johnny  Jordan.     By  Mrs. 
Eiloart. 
Ernie  Elton,  at  Home  and 

Science. 

.     Peasant  •  Boy 

Philosopher. 
Barford  Bridge.     By  the 
R--v.  H.  C.  Adams. 

at  School. 
Lost  Among  the  Wild  Men. 
Percy's  Tales  of  the  Kings 

The  White  Brunswickers. 
By  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
A  Bov's  Adventures  in  the 

of  England. 
Boys  of  Beechwood.      By 

Wilds  of  Australia.     By  W. 
Howitt. 

Mrs.  Eilotirt. 

Tales  of  Walter's  School 

Papa's  Wise  Dogs. 

Days.        By    Rev.    H.    C. 

Digby     Heathcote.        By 
Kingston. 

A  dams. 
The  Path  She  Chose.  By 

Hawthorne's     Wonder 

F.  M.  S. 

Book. 

The  Gates  Ajar. 

Will  Adams.     By  Dalton. 

A  Country  Life.     By  W. 

Little  Ladders  to  Learning, 
ist  ser-is. 

Howitt. 
Stories  for  Sundays.     By 

D'ito.          2nd  series. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


d. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS,  continued. 


3  6  The  Child's  Country  Book. 

By     T.    Miller.       Coloured 

Plates. 
The   Child's  Story   Book. 

By    T.    Miller.        Coloured 

Plates. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Tom  Dunstone's  Troubles. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 
The  Young  Marooners. 
Influence.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Af  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 

Jack"of  the  Mill.     By  W. 

Howitt. 
Dick  Rodney.     By  James 

Grant. 
Jack  Manly.      By  Jame.' 

Grant. 


Sybil's  Friend.  By 
Florence  Marryat. 

Life  in  the  Red  Brigade. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
Edgar  Clifton. 

Stepping  Heavenward, 
and  Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 

Valentin.  By  Henry 
Kingsley. 

With  a  Stout  Heart.     By 

Mrs.  Sale  Barker. 
Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Roe. 

What  Might  Have  been 

Expected. 
Tales  of  Nethercourt.  By 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 


In  cloth  gilt,  post  8vo,  with  full-page  Illustrations, 
price  33.  6d.  each. 

Heroines  of  History. 
Heroines    of    Domestic 

Life. 

What  Can  She  Do  ? 
Barriers  Burned  Away. 
The  Girls'  Birthday  Book. 
Blanche  and  Beryl. 


3  6  The  Four  Sisters. 
The  Golden  Rule. 
Lillieslea. 
The  Village  Idol. 
The  Doctor's  Ward. 
Through  Life  and  for  Life. 
Tell  Mamma. 
Little  Women. 


Miss  Roberts'  Fortune. 


In  post  8vo,  cloth,  33.  6d.  each. 


THE 


FOUQUE   FAIRY   LIBRARY. 

A  Collection  of  DE  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE'S  most  Popular  Fairy  Tales 

Illustrated  by  TENNIEL,  SELOUS,  and  others. 
3  6  The  Four  Seasons.  |  The  Magic  Ring. 

Romantic  Fiction.  Other  Vols.  to  follow. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS.  13 

BOUTLEDCE'S  ALBUM  SERIES. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  35.  6d.,  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,     s.  d. 

Otto  Speckter's  Fables.    With  100  Coloured  Plates.  3  6 

A  New  Edition.     410,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Routledge's  Sunday  Album  for  Children.     With 

80  Plates  by  J.  D.  WATSON,  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  and  others. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls' Illustrated  Gift-Book.    With 

many  Illustrations  by  McCoNNELL,  WEIR,  and  others. 

The  Child's  Picture  Fable  Book.    With  60  Plates 

by  HARRISON  WEIR. 

The  Coloured  Album  for  Children.  With  72  Pages 

of  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Picture  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  60  Plates  by  HARRISON  WEIR. 

For  a  Good  Child.  Containing  "  The  Alphabet  of 
Trades,"  "  The  Cats'  Tea-Party,"  and  "  Cinderella."  With  18 
Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

Routledge's  Picture  Book.    Containing  "  The  Farm 

Yard  Alphabet,"  "  The  Alphabet  of  Flowers,"  and  "  The  Pretty 
Name  Alphabet."     With  18  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

A    Present  for   My    Darling.      Containing    "This 

Little  Pig  went  to   Market,"    "Nursery   Tales,"   and    "Tom 
Thumb's  Alphabet."    With  18  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

The    Good    Child's    Album.       Containing    "Red 

Riding-Hood,"  "Mother  Hubbard  and  Cock  Robin,"  and  "The 
Three  Kittens."    With  18  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

Nursery  Rhymes.     With  Plates  by  H.  S.  MARKS. 
Nursery  Songs.     With  Plates  by  H.  S.  MARKS. 
The     Child's    Coloured     Gift-Book.      With    72 

Coloured  Plates. 

The  Child's  Coloured  Scripture  Book.    With  72 

Coloured  Plates. 

The  Nursery  Album.  72  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 
The  Golden  Harp  Album.  With  4OoJllustrations. 
Happy  Child  Life.  With  24  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 
Album  for  Children.  WTith  180  page  Plates  by 

MILLAIS,  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  and  others.     Imp.  i6mo,  cloth. 
Popular  Nursery  Tales.     With  180  Illustrations  by 

J.  D.  WATSON  and  others.     Imp.  i6mo,  cloth. 

Child's    Picture   Story    Book.      With    180  Plates, 

Imp.  i6mo,  cloth. 

A  Picture  Story  Book.  Containing  "King  Nut- 
cracker," and  other  Tales.  300  Illustrations.  Imp.  i6mo,  cloth. 

The  Book  of  Trades.    By  THOMAS  ARCHER. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


s.  d. 

3  6  Mixing  in  Society.     A  Complete  Manual  of  Manners. 
The  Children's  Bible  Book.    With  100 Illustrations, 
engraved  by  DALZIEL. 

A  Handy    History  of    England    for  the  Young. 

With  120  Illustrations,  engraved  by  DALZIEL. 

Griset's  Grotesques.     With  Rhymes  by  TOM  HOOD. 

Fancy  boards. 

The  Children's  Poetry  Book.     With  16  Coloured 

Plates.     Square,  cloth. 

Out  of  the  Heart :    Spoken  to  the  Little  Ones.     By 
HANS  ANDERSEN.     With  16  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth. 

The  Nursery  Picture  Book.    With 630  Illustrations. 

Folio,  boards. 


ROUTLEDCE'S  COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

In  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  35.  6d.  each,  or  mounted 
on  linen,  53.  each. 

THIRD  SERIES,  containing 

Happy  Days  of  Childhood.    I    Hop  o'  My  Thumb. 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence.          Gaping,     Wide-Mouthed, 
This  is  not  kept  on  Linen.          \        Waddling  Frog. 

ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS,  containing 


Wild  Animals. 
Parrots. 


British  Animals. 
Singing  Birds. 


BOOK  OF  ALPHABETS,  containing 


The  Railroad  Alphabet. 
The  Good  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Alphabet. 

KING  LUCKIEBOY'S  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing 


The  Sea-Side  Alphabet. 
The  Farm-Yard  Alphabet. 


The  Old  Courtier. 
Picture  Book  of  Horses. 


King  Luckieboy's  Party. 
This   Little   Pig  went   to 
Market. 

OUR  PETS'  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing 
The  History  of  Our  Pets.      I    Aladdin. 
Nursery  Rhymes.  |    Noah's  Ark  ABC. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS'  PICTURE  BOOK,  with  Designs 

by  WALTER  CRANE,  containing 
Puss  in  Boots.  I    Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

The  Absurd  ABC.  1    Valentine  and  Orson. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  BRITISH   POETS. 

(33.  6d.  Editions.) 

Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

with  Illustrations. 
Those  marked  *  can  be  had  elegantly  bound  in  IVORINE,  price  js.  6d. 

Longfellow.    (Complete. ) 

Covvper. 

Milton. 

Wordsworth. 

Southey. 

Goldsmith. 

*  Kirke  White. 
"Burns. 
Moore. 
Byron. 

*  Pope. 

*  James  Montgomery. 
Scott. 

Herbert. 
Campbell. 
Bloomfield. 
Shakspere. 

*  Chaucer. 
Sacred  Poems. 
Choice  Poems. 
Shakspeare  Gems. 
Wit  and  Humour. 
Wise  Sayings. 
Longfellow's   Dante— 

Paradiso. 

Purgatorio. 

Inferno. 


s.  d. 

*  Lover's  Poems.  3  6 
Book  of  Familiar   Quota- 
tions. 

Bret  Harte. 

*  Leigh  Hunt. 

*  Dryden. 
Ainsworth. 

*  Spenser. 

*  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Shelley. 
Keats. 
Coleridge. 

L.  E.  L. 

*  Percy's  Reliques. 

*  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shake- 
speare. 

The  Christian  Year. 

Keble. 

E.  Allan  Poe. 

Longfellow's    Tales    of   a 

Wayside      Inn.        (Complete 

edition.) 

. Prose  Works. 

The  Mind  of  Shakespeare, 

as  Exhibited  in  his  Works. 
The  Comic   Poets   of  the 

Nineteenth  Century. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

In  post  8vo,  toned  paper,  cloth,  33.  6d.  each. 


The  Arabian  Nights. 
Don  Quixote 
Gil  Bias. 

Curiosities    of   Literature. 
By  Isaac  D  'Israeli* 


1,001     Gems    of    British  3  6 

Poetry. 

The     Blackfriars     Shak- 
spfefe.     Charles  Knight, 

Cruden's  Concordance. 


i6 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


STANDARD  LIBRARY,  continued. 


s.  d. 

3  6  Bosvvell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
The  Works  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 
Routledge's     Pronouncing 

Dictionary. 

The  Family  Doctor. 

Ten  Thousand  Wonderful 
Things. 

Sterne's  Works. 

Extraordinary  Popular  De- 
lusions. 

Bartlett's  Familiar  Quota- 
tions. 

The  Spectator. 

Routledge's      Modern 
Speaker. 

1,001  Gems  of  Prose. 


Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  and 

Odyssey. 

Book  of  Modern  Anec- 
dotes. English,  Irish,  Scotch. 

Josephus. 

Book  of  Proverbs,  Phrases, 
Quotations,  and  Mottoes. 

The  Book  of  Modern 
Anecdotes — Theatrical,  Le- 
gal, and  American. 

The  Book  of  Table  Talk. 
By  W.  C.  Russell. 

Junius.  (Woodfall's  edi- 
tion.) 

Froissart's  Chronicles. 

Charles  Lamb's  Works. 
(Centenary  edition.) 


ROUTLEDGE'S  THREE-SHILLING  JUVENILES. 

Under  the  above  title  Messrs.  G.  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS  offer  <y  New 
Series  of  Juvenile  Books,  all  -well  Illustrated,'and"weirbowid  in  a 
New  and  Elegant  Binding. 

LIST  OF  THE  SERIES. 


By 
By 


Wild  Sports  in  the  Far 

West. 

Guizot's  Moral  Tales. 
Voyage  and  Venture. 
The  Young  Whaler.  By 

Gerstaecker. 
Great  Cities  of  the  Middle 

Ages. 

Dawnings  of  Genius. 
Celebrated  Children. 
Seven  Wonders  of  the 

World. 
Faery  Gold.      By  Henry 

Charity. 

The  Travels  of  Rolando. 
Great  Cities  of  the  Ancient 

World. 

Uncle    Tom's    Cabin   for 

Children. 

The  Little  Wide-Awake  for  1876.     By  Mrs.  SALE 

BARKER,  with  400  Illustrations,  fancy  boards,  3*. 


3  o  Dogs  and  their  Ways. 

Williams. 
The  Holiday  Camp. 

St.  John  Corbet. 

Helen  Mordaunt.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Naomi." 
Romance  of  Adventure. 
Play     Hours     and    Half 

Holidays.      By  Rev.  J.  C. 

Atkinson. 
Walks  and  Talks  of  Two 

Schoolboys. 
The  Island  Home. 
Hildred  the  Daughter. 
Hardy  and  Hunter. 
Fred  and  the  Gorillas.    By 

T.  Miller. 
Frank  Wildman's  Adven- 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDCE'S  ONE-SYLLABLE  SERIES. 

By  MARY  GODOLPHW. 
In  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  as.  6d.  each. 


Bunyan's   Pilgrim's    Pro- 
gress. 
Evenings  at  Home. 


s.  d. 

Swiss   Family  Robinson.  2  6 
Child's  First  Lesson  Book. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  HALF-CROWN  JUVENILES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Illustrated  by  the  Best  Artists,  gilt,  as.  6d.  each. 


Eda  Morton  and  her 
Cousins.  By  M.  M.  Bell. 

Gilbert  the  Adventurer. 

The  Lucky  Penny,  and 
other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall. 

Minna  Raymond.  Illus- 
trated by  B.  FOSTER. 

He'jna  Bertram.  By  the 
An! /tor  of  "  The  Four 
Sisters." 

Heroes  of  the  Workshop, 
&c.  By  E.  L.  Brightwell. 

Sunshine  and  Cloud.     By 

Miss  Bowman. 

The  Maze  of  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  "  The  Four 
Sisters." 

The  Wide,  "Wide  World. 
The     Lamplighter.       By 

Cummins. 
The   Rector's    Daughter. 

By  Miss  Bowman. 
The   Old    Helmet.       By 

Miss  Wetherell. 
The  Secret  of  a  Life. 
Queechy.   ByJ/m  Wdhe- 

rell. 
Sir  Roland  Ashton.     By 

Lady  C.  Long. 
Sir        Wilfred's       Seven 

Flights.     By   Madame   de 

Chatelain. 


Pilgrim's    Progress.       By  2  6 

Offot. 
Friend  or  Foe  :  A  Tale  of 

Sedgmoor.      By  the  Rev.  H. 

C.  Adams. 

Tales  of  Naval  Adventure, 

Matilda  Lonsdale. 

The  Life  of  Wellington. 

The  Glen  Luna  Family. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Mabel  Vaughan. 

The     Boy's     Book    about 

Indians. 

Christian  Melville. 
The  Letter  of  Marque. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 

son. 

Evenings  at  Home. 
Sandford  and  Merton. 
Stepping  Heavenward. 
Kaloolah.   ByfT.  S.  Mayo. 
Patience   Strong.     By  the 

Author      of      "The      Gay- 

worthys." 

Gulliver's  Travels.     With 

Coloured  Plates. 
The  Life  of  Nelson.     By 

Allen. 
The  Young  Gold  Digger. 

By  Gerstaecker. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 


i8 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


HALF-CROWN  JUVENILES, 
s .  d. 

2  6  EllenMontgomery's  Book- 
shelf. With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

The  Two  School  Girls. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Melbourne  House.  By 
Miss  Wetherell. 

The  Medwins  of  Wyke- 
ham.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Marian" 

The  Young  Artists. 

The  Boy  Cavalier.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Lamb's  Tales. 

Stories  of  Old  Daniel. 

Extraordinary  Men. 

Life  of  Napoleon 

Popular  Astronomy. 

The  Orbs  of  Heaven. 


continued. 

The  Gayworthys.     By  the 
A  uthor  of  "  Faith.  Gartney. " 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 
The  Arabian  Nights. 
Grimm's  Home  Stories. 
The  Arctic  Regions.     By 

P.  L.  Simmonds. 

Stepping  Heavenward,  and 
Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 

Footprints  on  Life's  Path- 
way. 

Sceptres  and  Crowns,  and 
the  Flag  of  Truce. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 
Coloured  Plates. 

Don  Quixote  for  Boys. 
Coloured  Plates. 

Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 
Coloured  Plates. 


ROUTLEDCE'S  HALF-CROWN  WIDE-WORLD  SERIES. 

In  small  post,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  well  Illustrated. 


2  6  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 
The  Lamplighter. 
The  Old  Helmet. 
Queechy. 

EllenMontgomery's  Book- 
shelf. 


The  Two  School  Girls. 
Melbourne  House. 
Glen  Luna;  or,  Speculation. 
Mabel  Vaughan. 
Patience  Strong. 


Most  of  the  above  are  by  Miss  Wetherell. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNQ  READERS. 


Illustrated  by  ABSOLON,  GILBERT,  HARRISON  WEIR,  &c., 
square  royal,  gilt,  as.  each. 

s.  d. 

The  Story  of  a  Nutcracker  2  O 
With  234  Pictures. 


Amusing  Tales  for  Young 
People.  By  Mrs.  Myrtle. 

The  Broken  Pitcher,  and 
other  Stories. 

The  Little  Lychetts.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Olive"  &r>c. 
Historical  Tales. 
The  Great  Wonders  of  the 

World. 
My  First  Picture  Book,  36 

pages    of    Coloured    Plates. 

i6mo,  cloth. 
A  Visit  to  the  Zoological 

Gardens. 
Aunt      Bessie's       Picture 

Book.      With    96    Pages    of 

Plates. 
Little  Lily's  Picture  Book. 

With  96  Pages  of  Plates. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard's 
Picture  Book.  36  pages  of 
Coloured  Plates. 

Cock  Robin's  Picture 
Book,  with  36  pages  of 
Coloured  Plates. 

Aunt  Mary's  Sunday  Pic- 
ture Book. 

Sunday  Reading  for  Good 
Children. 

The  Punch  and  Judy  Pic- 
ture Book,  with  36  pages 
of  Coloured  Plates. 

Pussy's  Picture  Book,  36 
pages  of  ditto. 

Birdie's  Picture  Book, 
with  36  pages  of  Coloured 
Plates. 


at     Donaldson 


Juvenile  Tales  for  all  Sea 

sons. 
Evenings 

Manor. 
Grace    and     Isabel.       By 

M'lntosh. 

Gertrude  and  Eulalie. 
Robert  and  Harold. 
Robinson  the  Younger. 
Amy  Carlton. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Laura  Temple. 
Harry  and  his  Homes. 
Our  Native  Land. 
The  Solitary  Hunter. 
Bundle  of  Sticks. 
Hester  and  I ;  or,  Beware 

of     Worldliness.      By    Mrs. 

Manners, 


By 
By 


TWO-SHILLING  GIFT-BOOKS. 

With  Illustrations,  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Cherry  Stones. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
The   First   of  June. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
Rosa  :  A  Story  for  Girls. 
May   Dundas ;    or,     The 

Force  o  f  Example.    By  Mrs. 

Geldart. 
Glimpses  of    Our  Island 

Home.     By  Mrs.  Geldart. 
The  Indian  Boy.    By  Rev. 

H.  C.  Adams. 
Ernie  Elton  at  Home. 
The      Standard      Poetry 

Book  for  Schools. 
Try  and  Trust.   ~By  Author 

of  "  Arthur  M  or  land." 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Evenings  at  Home. 
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GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


TWO.SHILLING  GIFT-BOOKS,  continued. 


s.  d. 

£  o  Ernie  Elton  at  School. 

John  Hartley. 

Jack  of  all    Trades.     By 
Miller. 

The  Wonder  Book. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Archie  Blake. 

Inez  and  Emmeline. 

The  Orphan  of  Waterloo. 

Maum  Guinea. 

Todd's  Lectures  to  Chil- 
dren. 

Marooner's  Island. 

The    Mayflower.        By 
Mrs.  Starve. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 

Mr.    Rutherford's     Chil- 

The  Play-Day  Book.    By 

Fanny    Fern.      Coloured 

Plates. 

Emma.   By  Jane  Austen. 
Mansfield  Park.  By  Jane 

A  us  fen. 
Northanger  Abbey.     By 

Jane  A  usten, 
Village  Sketches.    By  the 

Rev.  C.T.  Whitekead. 
Spider  Spinnings. 
Stories  for  Sundays.     By 
the   Rev.    H.    C.    Adams. 
ist  Series. 

•  and  Series. 


Adventures  among  the  In- 
dians. 

Cousin  Aleck. 

The  Doctor's  Birthday.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Walter's  Friend.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Sweet  Violets.  By  the 
A  uthor  of'A  Trap  to  Catch 
a  Sunbeam." 

Ragged  Robin,  and  other 
Tales.  By  the  Author  of  "  A 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam:' 

The  School  Friends.  By 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Sunday  Evenings  at  Home. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
ist  series. 

2nd  series. 

Wild  Rose.  By  the  Author 
of'A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
beam." 

Snowdrop.  By  the  Author 
of  "A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
beam. 

The  Ocean  Child.  By  Mrs. 

Myrtle. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  with 
Coloured  Plates. 

The   Lost   Rifle.     By   the 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
Watts'  Divine   and  Moral 

Songs.    60  Cuts. 
Captain    Cook's  Voyages. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  E1GHTEENPENNY  JUVENILES. 

In  square  i6mo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations  by  GILBERT,  ABSOLON,  &c. 


I  6  Peasant  and  Prince.  By 
Harriet  Martineau. 

Crofton  Boys.       By  ditto. 

Feats  on  the  Fiord.  By  do. 

Settlers  at  Home.  By  ditto. 

Holiday  Rambles  ;  or,  The 
School  Vacation. 


Emilie  the  Peacemaker. 

By  Mrs.  Geldart. 
Truth  is  Everything.  By 
Mrs.  Geldart. 

Rainbows  in  Springtide. 
Christmas  Holidays.     By 
Miss  Jane  Strickland. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


ElGHTEENPENNY  JUVENILES,   continued* 

s.  d. 

Rose  and  Kate;  or,  The  I  6 
Little  Howards. 

Aunt  Emma.   By  the  Au- 
thor of ' '  Rose  and  Kate. " 

The  Island  of  the  Rain- 
bow. L>y  Mr.  Newton  Cross- 
land. 

Max    Frere ;  or,  Return 
Good  for  Evil. 

The  Child's  First  Book  of 


Little  Drummer  :  A  Tale 

of  the  Russian  War. 
Frank.    By  Maria    Edge- 
worth. 
Rosamond.       By    Maria 

Edgeworth. 
Harry    and    Lucy,     Little 

Dog     Trusty,     The     Cherry 

Orchard,  &c. 
A  Hero  ;  or,  Philip's  Book. 

By   the    Author  of  "John 

Halifax." 

Story  of  an   Apple.      By 

Lady  Campbell 

The  Cabin  by  the  Wayside. 
Memoirs   of  a   Doll.      By 

Mrs.  Bisset. 
Black  Princess. 
Laura  and  Ellen  ;  or,  Time 

Works  Wonders. 
Emigrant's  Lost  Son.  By 

G.  H.  Hall. 
Runaways  (The)    and   the 

Gipsies. 
Daddy  Dacre's  School.  By 

Mrs.  Hall. 

British  Wolf  Hunters.  By 

TJiomas  Miller. 
Bow  of  Faith  (The) ;  or, 

Old  Testament   Lessons.  By 

Maria  Wright. 
Anchor  of  Hope  ;  or,  New 

Testament     Lessons.          By 

Maria  Wright. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Young 
Naturalist. 

Think  Before  you  Act. 
Stories  for  Heedless  Children. 

Annie  Maitland  ;  or,  The 
Lesson  of  Life.  By  D.  Rich- 
mond. 

Lucy  Elton  ;  or,  Home  and 
School.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Twins." 

Daily  Thoughts  for  Chil- 
dren. By  Mrs.  Geldart. 

Holidays  at  Limewood. 


Natural  History.    EyA.L. 

Bond. 

Florence  the  Orphan. 
The  Castle  and  Cottage. 

By  P  err  ing. 
Fabulous    Histories.     By 

Mrs.   Trimmer. 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons. 
Traditions    of   Palestine. 

By  Martineau. 

On  the  Sea.     By  Miss 

Campbell. 

Games  and  Sports. 

The  Young  Angler. 

Athletic  Sports. 

Games  of  Skill. 

Scientific  Amusements. 

Miriam  and  Rosette. 

The  Picture  Book  of  Ani- 
mals and  Birds. 

Boy  Life  on  the  Water. 

Original  Poems.  Com- 
plete. By  A.  andy.  Taylor. 

Home  and  Foreign  Birds. 
150  Plates. 

Wild  and  Domestic  Ani- 
mals. 150  Plates. 

How  Paul  Arnold  Made 
His  Fortune. 

The  Billow  and  the  Rock. 
By  Afiss  Martineau. 

A   Year  at   School.     By 

Tom  Brown. 
^Esop's  Fables.    With  50 

Plates. 

Honour  and  Glory. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


THE  SHILLING  ONE-SYLLABLE  SERIES. 


s.  d. 

I  o  The  Book  of  One  Syllable. 

Coloured  Plates. 
The   New    Book  of  One 

Syllable.     Coloured  Plates. 
Little   Helps    for    Little 

Readers.     Coloured  Plates. 


Of 


Square  i6mo,  cloth. 

The     Sunday    Book 
One  Syllable. 

Susy's  Teachers.  By  the 
Author  of"  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward" 

Susy's  Servants. 


By  ditto. 


Price  is.  each. 

Youens'  Bail-Room  Guide.     With  Rules  and  Music. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Nursery  Library.     12  Books  in  a  Packet. 
Routledge's  British  Reading-Book.    Plate  on  every 

page,  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

Routledge's    British  Spelling-Book.      Demy  8vo, 

cloth.    300  Plates. 

Routledge's  Comic  Reciter.     Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 

Popular  Reciter,     Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 

Temperance  Reciter. 

Ready-Made  Speeches.    Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 

The  Illustrated  Language  of  Flowers.    By  Mrs. 


BURKE. 


THE  MASTER  JACK  SERIES. 

In  small  4to,  cloth,  each  with  48  pages  of  Plates,  is.  each. 


O  Master  Jack. 
Mamma's  Return. 
Nellie  and  Bertha. 
The  Cousins. 

Dame  fMitchell    and   her 
Cat.  " 


Nursery  Rhymes. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  Lent  Jewels. 
Bible  Stories. 
My  Best  Frock. 
Prince  Hempseed. 


With  Coloured  Plates,  fancy  boards. 


10  My  A  B  C  Book. 

Nursery      Rhymes      and 

Songs. 

Old  Testament  ABC. 
Little   Stories    for   Good 

Children. 

The  History  of  Moses. 
Joseph. 


The  Farmyard  ABC. 
TheChild's  Book  of  Trades. 
Animals  and  Birds. 
The   Three  Envious  Men. 
The  Two  Neighbours. 
For  Want  of  a  Nail. 
The  Canary  Bird. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
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ROUTLEDCE'S  ONE-SHILLING  JUVENILES. 


i8mo,  price  IS.,  well  printed,  with  Illustrations. 


Grace  Greenwood's  Stories 
for  her  Nephews  and  Nieces. 

Helen's  Fault.  By  the 
Author  of  "Adelaide  Lind- 

The  Cousins.       By    Miss 

M  'Intosh. 
Ben    Howard  ;  or,    Truth 

and  Honesty.   By  C.  Adams. 
Bessie  and  Tom  :  A  Book 

for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beechnut  :   A  Franconian 

Story.     By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Wallace  :    A     Franconian 

Story.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Madeline.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Mary  Erskine.     By  Jacob 

Abbott. 

Mary  Bell.     By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. 
Visit  to  my  Birth-place.  By 

Miss  Bunbury. 
Carl    Krinken  ;    or,     The 

Christmas  Stocking.  By  Miss 

Wetherell. 
Mr.  Rutherford's  Children. 

By  Miss  Wetherell. 
Mr.  Rutherford's  Children. 

andseries.  By  Miss  Wetherell. 

Emily  Herbert.     By  Miss 

M(  Intosh. 

Rose  and  Lillie  Stanhope. 

By  Miss  M1  Intosh. 

Casper.  By  Miss  Wetherell. 

The  Brave  Boy  ;  or,  Chris- 
tian Heroism. 

Magdalene  and  Raphael. 

The  Story  of  a  Mouse.  By 


Our   Charlie. 
Stovje. 


By    Mrs. 


Village  School-feast.    By  I  o 

Mrs.  Perring. 

Nelly,  the  Gipsy  Girl. 
The  Birthday  Visit.     By 


Stones  for  Week  Days  and 

Sundays. 
Maggie  and  Emma.     By 

Miss  Mf Intosh. 
Charlie  and   Georgie  ;  or, 

The  Children  at  Gibraltar. 
Story  of  a  Penny.  ~ByMrs. 

Perring. 
Aunt  Maddy's  Diamonds. 

By  Harriet  Myrtle. 

Two    School   Girls.    By 

Miss  Wetherell. 
The     Widow     and     her 

Daughter.    By  Miss  Wethe- 
rell. 
Gertrude  and  her  Bible.  By 

Miss  Wetherell. 
The  Rose  in  the  Desert. 

By  Miss  Wetherell. 
The  Little  Black  Hen.  By 

Miss  Wetherell. 
Martha      and      Rachael. 

By  Miss  Wetherell. 
The  Carpenter's  Daughter. 

By  Miss  Wetherell. 
The    Story     of    a    Cat. 

By  Mrs.  Perring. 
Easy  Poetry  for  Children 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette. 
The  Basket    of    Flowers. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette. 
The    Story    of   a     Dog. 

By  Mrs.  Perring. 
\  Ashgrove  Farm.  By  Mrs. 

Myrtle. 

\  Aunt  Margaret's  Visit. 
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ONE-SHILLING  JUVENILES,  continued. 

s.  d. 

I  o  The  Angel  of  the  Iceberg. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Todd. 
Todd's  Lectures  for  Chil- 

Our  Poor  Neighbours. 
Tales  in  Short  Words. 
Watts'  Songs. 

dren.     ist  series. 

yEsop's  Fables. 
Language   and    Poetry  of 
Flowers. 

Little   Poems    for    Little 

Readers. 
Minnie's  Legacy. 
Kitty's  Victory. 
Elise  and  her  Rabbits. 
Happy  Charlie. 

Stuyvesant. 
Susan  Gray. 
Rhymes  for  the  Nursery. 
By  Anne  and  Jane  Taylor. 
The  Babes  in  the  Basket. 

Annie  Price. 

The  Three   Sisters.       By 

The  Little  Oxleys.       By 

Mrs.  Perring. 

Mrs.  W.  Denzey  Burton. 
Uncle  Tom's    Cabin,  for 

Marian  Ellis.       By  Mrs. 
Windle. 

Children. 

A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 

Keeper's  Travels  in  Search 

Robert  Dawson. 

of  His  Master. 
Richmond's  Annals  of  the 

Poor. 

Child's  Illustrated  Poetry 

The     Sacred     Harp  :     A 
Book  of  Sunday  Poetry. 
Original  Poems.  (Complete 

Edition.) 

Book. 
Blanche  and  Agnes. 
The  Lost  Chamois  Hunter. 

Lily's  Home.  By  Mrs.  Sale 
Barker.       120  Illustrations. 
Ellen   and     Frank.        By 

The  Gates  Ajar. 

Mrs.  Perring. 

Mrs.  Sedg  wick's  Pleasant 

Aunt  Erne's  Rhymes.  With 

Tales. 

many  new  Poems. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  is.  each,  with  fancy  covers. 

I  o  Riddles  and  Jokes. 

Acting        Charades.       By 

The    Dream    Book    and 

Anne  Bowman. 

Fortune  Teller. 

Pippins    and    Pies.       By 

Acting  Proverbs  for   the 
Drawing  Room. 

Stirling  Coyne. 

Shilling  Manual  of  Modern 

Fly  Notes  on  Conjuring. 
A  Shilling's-  worth  of  Fun. 
Sensational  Dramas.     By 
W.R.Snow. 

Etiquette. 
Plays  for   Children.      By 
Miss  Walker. 
Christmas    Hamper.      By 

Family  Theatricals. 

Mark  Lemon. 
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THE  HANS  ANDERSEN  LIBRARY. 

Fcap.  8vo,  gilt,  is.  each. 

s.  d. 

The  Red  Shoes.                    I   Under  the  Willow  Tree.      I  o 

The  Silver  Shilling.                 The  Old  Church  Bell. 

The  Little  Match-Girl.            The  Ice  Maiden. 

The  Darning  Needle.              The  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

The  Tinder  Box. 

Poultry  Meg's  Family. 

The  Goloshes  of  Fortune. 

Put  off  is  Not  Done  with. 

The  Marsh  King's 

The  Snow  Man. 

Daughter. 

In  Sweden. 

The  Wild  Swans. 
Everything  in   its    Right 
Place. 

The  Snow  Queen. 
Hardy  Tin  Soldier. 

Each  Volume    contains  a  variety   of  Tales,  a   Frontispiece  in 

colours,  and  an  average  of  16  other   Pictures,   engraved    by  the 
Brothers  DALZIEL. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  NINEPENNY  JUVENILES. 

With  Coloured  Plates,  i8mo,  cloth,  gilt. 

Ally  and  her  Schoolfellow. 
Loyal  Charlie  Bentham. 

Barbauld's  Hymns  in  Prose,  o  9 
Prince  Arthur. 

Simple  Stories  for  Children 

A  Winter's  Wreath. 

A  Child's  First  Book. 

Twelve  Links. 

Story  of  Henrietta. 

Easy  Talks. 

Stories     from     English 

Susan  and  the  Doll. 

History. 
Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Juvenile  Tales. 
Six  Short  Stories. 

Little  Paul  and  the  Moss 
Wreaths.                        [Songs. 
Watts'   Divine  and  Moral 

The  Captive  Skylark. 
Taylor's  Original  Poems, 
ist  Series 

Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flies. 

and  Series. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  MINIATURE  LIBRARY. 

In  641110,  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Frontispieee. 

Language  of  Flowers. 

Ball  Room  Manual.            o  6 

Etiquette  for  Gentlemen. 

Handbook  of  Carving. 

Etiquette  of  Courtship  and 
Matrimony. 

Toasts  and  Sentiments. 
How  to  Dress  well. 

Etiquette  for  Ladies. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 


ROUTLEDCE'S  SIXPENNY  STORY  BOOKS. 


Royal  321110,  with  Ilustrations. 
These  are  also  kept  in  Paper  Covers,  price  $d.  each. 

Roscoe. 


s.  d. 

o  6  History  of  My  Pets. 
Hubert  Lee. 
Ellen  Leslie. 
Jessie  Graham. 
Florence  Arnott. 
Blind  Alice. 

Grace  and  Clara.  [hood. 
Recollections  of  MyChild- 
Lazy  Lawrence,  and  the 

White  Pigeon. 
The  Barring  Out. 
The  Orphans  and  Old  Poz. 
The  Mimic. 
The     Purple    Jar,     and 

other  Tales. 
The     Birthday    Present, 

and  the  Basket  Woman. 
Simple  Susan. 
The  Little  Merchants. 
Tale  of  the  Universe. 
Kate  Campbell. 
Basket  of  Flowers 
Babes  in  the  Basket. 
The  Jewish  Twins. 
Children  on  the  Plains. 
Little    Henry    and     his 

Bearer. 
Learning     better     than 

Houses  and  Lands. 
Maud's  First  Visit  to  her 

Aunt. 

Easy  Poems.  Plain  edges. 
The  Boy  Captive.  By 

Peter  Parley. 
Stories  of  Child  Life. 
The  Dairyman's  Daughter 
Arthur's    Tales    for    the 

Young. 

Hawthorne's  Gentle  Boy. 
Pleasant  and  Profitable. 
Parley's  Poetry  and  Prose. 
Book  about  Boys.    [Boys. 
Arthur's  Stories  for  Little 


Egerton 

Flora  Mortimer. 

Charles  Hamilton. 

Story  of  a  Drop  of  Water. 

The  False  Key. 

The  Bracelets. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not. 

Tarlton ;  or,  Forgive  and 

Forget. 

The  Young  Cottager. 
Parley's  Thomas  Titmouse. 
Arthur's  Christmas  Story. 
The  Lost  Lamb. 
Arthur's  Organ  Boy. 
Margaret  Jones. 
The  Two  School  Girls. 
Widow  and  her  Daughter. 
The  Rose  in  the  Desert. 
The  Little  Black  Hen. 
Martha  and  Rachel. 
The  Carpenter's  Daughter. 
The  Prince  in  Disguise. 
Gertrude  and  her  Bible. 
The  Contrast.      By   Miss 

EdgeT.vorth. 

The   Grateful   Negro.    By 

Miss  Edgeworth. 
Jane  Hudson. 
Lina  and  her  Cousins. 
Bright-Eyed  Bessie. 
The  Last  Penny. 
A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 
The  Gates  Ajar.  Plain  edges 
Sunday  School  Reader. 
Robert  Dawson. 
Hearty  Staves.        [Wealth. 
Contentment    better   than 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Patient  Working  no  Loss. 
No  such  Word  as  Fail. 
Edward  Howard.       [Girls. 
Arthur's  Stories  for  Little 
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ROUTLEDGE'S  THREEPENNY  JUVENILES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates,  3d.;  or  bound  in  cloth,  6d. 

Sweet  Violets. 

Raynham's  Curse.              o  3 

White  Daisy. 

Bye  and  Bye. 

Only  a  Primrose. 

Thorns  and  Roses. 

Forget  Me  Not. 

Wild  Rose  and  Poppies. 

The  School  Friends. 

Tulip  and  Holly. 

The  Brothers. 

Orange    Blossoms    and 

Alone  on  an  Island. 

Eglantine. 

The  Ivory  Traders. 
Columbine. 
Old  Speedwell. 

Heart'sease  and  Lily  of 
the  Valley. 
Snowdrop,    and     other 

np_i._ 

The  Deadly  Nightshade. 

JL  ales. 

Broom,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Iris. 

Blue    Bell,    and    other 

May. 

Tales. 

Ragged  Robin. 

Traveller's     Joy,      and 

Jessie  and  Hessie. 

other  Tales. 

An  Artist's  Holiday. 

Sunday     Evenings      at 

Treasure  Trove. 

Home,    ist  Evening. 

Poor  Pearl. 

and  Evening. 

Nelly. 

i                 4th  Evening. 

Naomi. 

The  White  Rosebud. 
Turn  of  the  Tide. 

•  6th   Evening. 
7th  Evening. 

Jolly  Miller. 

9th   Evening. 

** 

ROUTLEDGE'S  FOURPENNY  JUVENILES. 

For  List,  sec  Sixpenny  Juveniles,  on  page  26. 

LITTLE  LADDERS  TO  LEARNING. 

Each  Illustrated  with  125  Woodcuts  by  JOHN  GILBERT,  HARRISON 

WEIR,  and  others.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  in  fancy  covers,  6d.  each. 

i\ 

Things  In-doors.. 

City  Scenes.                          o  6 

What  we  Eat  and  Drink. 

Rural  Scenes. 

1 

Animals  and  their  Uses. 

Country  Employments. 

Birds  and  Birds  Nests. 

How  Things  are  made. 

Fishes,    Butterflies,    and 

Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Frogs. 

Science  and  Art. 

1 

Trees,     Shrubs,    and 
Flowers. 

Geography  and  Costume. 
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ptaratar*. 


BOUTLEDCE'S  PENNY  TOY  BOOKS. 

Each  with  Eight  Coloured  Plates  by  KRONHKIM,  in  Packets  only, 

containing  the  12  sorts,  is. 
s .  a. 


I  o    A,  Apple  Pie. 
The  Three  Bears. 
Nursery  Songs. 
My  Mother. 
This  Little  Pig. 
Farmyard  ABC. 


Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 
The  Dogs'  Dinner 

Party. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 
Robin  Redbreast 


Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  following  vols.  are  formed  from  the  above  :•— 

I  o  A,  Apple  Pie,  and  other  Nursery  Tales.     With  48 

Pictures,  boards. 

!  6 Clotlu 

1  o  The  Robin  Redbreast  Picture  Book.    Boards. 
!  6  Cloth. 

2  o  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  Picture  Book.    With  96  Pic- 

tures,  boards. 

2  6 Cloth. 


TWOPENNY  TOY  BOOKS. 

With  Coloured  Pictures  by  LEIGHTON  Brothers,  in  covers,  per  dor. 


O  2     My  Mother. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 
Our  Pets. 
Baby. 


Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
Railway  ABC. 
Punch  and  Judy. 
Red  Riding  Hood. 


Mother  Hubbard. 

Also,  in  One  Vol. 

6  The  Punch  and  Judy   Picture   Book.    With  36 

Coloured  Plates,  cloth  beards,  zs. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S  THREEPENNY  TOY-BOOKS. 

In  fancy  covers,  with  Pictures  printed  in  Colours  ; 
or  printed  on  Linen,  6d. 


Cinderella. 
My  First  Alphabet. 
Old  Mother  Goose. 
Babes  in  the  Wood. 
This   Little  Pig  went   to 

Market. 
The    Old    Woman    who 

Lived  in  a  Shoe. 
Little  Bo-peep. 
Nursery  Rhymes. 
Farmyard  Alphabet. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
John  Gilpin. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Three  Bears. 
The  House  that  Jack  Built. 


j.  d. 

The  Dogs'  Dinner  Party,    o  3 
My  Mother. 
The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 
More  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Robin  Redbreast. 
A,  Apple  Pie. 
Railroad  ABC. 
Nursery  Songs. 
Nursery  Ditties. 
Punch  and  Judy. 
Our  Pets. 
Puss  in  Boots. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Wild  Animals. 
Tame  Animals. 
Birds. 


ROUTLEDCE'S  SIXPENNY  TOY-BOOKS. 

Beautifully  printed  in  Colours  by  Messrs.  LEIGHTON  Brothers, 

VINCENT  BROOKS,  DALZIEL  Brothers,  and  EDMUND 

EVANS.    In  super-royal  8vo,  Fancy  Wrappers. 


Bible  Alphabet. 
Nursery  Alphabet. 
Little  Totty. 
Puck  and  Pea-Blossom. 
Old  Woman  and  her  Pig. 
A,  Apple  Pie. 
Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet. 
Picture  Alphabet. 
Arthur's  Alphabet. 
Railroad  Alphabet. 
Alphabet  for  Good  Boys 
and  Girls. 

The  Seaside  Alphabet. . 


The  Enraged  Miller. 
The  Hunchback. 
How  Jessie  was  Lost. 
Grammar  in  Rhyme. 

*  Baby's  Birthday. 

*  Pictures  from  the  Streets. 

*  Lost  on  the  Sea-Shore. 

*  Animals  and  Birds. 

A    Child's    Fancy    Dress 

Ball. 

A  Child's  Evening  Party. 
Annie  and  Jack  in  London. 
One,  Two,  Buckle  my  Shoe. 
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SIXPENNY  TOY-BOOKS  —  continued. 

s.  d. 

*  Greedy  Jem  and  his  Little 

*  Mary's  New  Doll. 

Brothers. 

*  When  the  Cat's  Away. 

The  Farm  Yard  Alpha- 

* Naughty  Puppy. 

bet. 
Hop  o'  my  Thumb. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Mother  Hubbard. 
*  Happy  Days  of  Childhood. 
Little  Dog  Trusty. 
The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 
Wild  Animals. 
British  Animals. 

*  Children's  Favourites. 
Little  Minnie's  Child  Life. 
King  Nutcracker. 
King  Grisly  Beard. 
Rumpelstiltskin. 
The  Fairy  Ship. 
Adventures  of  Puffy. 
This    Little   Pig  went  to 

Market. 

*The  Frog  who  would  a. 
Wooing  Go. 

King  Luckieboy's  Party. 
Aladdin. 

*  The  Faithless  Parrot. 
*  The  Farm  Yard. 

Noah's  Ark  Alphabet. 
Domestic  Pets. 

Horses. 
Old  Dame  Trot. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 
My  Mother. 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 
The  Waddling  Frog. 

The  Forty  Thieves. 
The  Three  Bears. 

The  Old  Courtier. 

C  in.  derelict. 

Multiplication  Table. 
Chattering  Jack. 

Valentine  and  Orson. 
Puss  in  Boots. 

King  Cole. 
Prince  Long  Nose. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
The  Absurd  ABC. 

All  the  above  can  be  had  Mounted  on  Linen,  price  is.,  except 

those  marked  *. 

ROUTLEDCE'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  SHILLING  TOY-BOOKS. 

With  large  Original  Illustrations  by  H.  S.  MARKS,  J.  D.  WATSON, 
HARRISON  WEIR,  and  KEYL,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours. 

D«my  4to,  in  stiff  wrapper  ;  or  Mounted  on  Linen,  ss. 

I  o  Nursery  Rhymes. 

The  Cats'  Tea  Party. 

Alphabet  of  Trades. 

Baby. 

*  Cinderella. 

Henny-Penny.                          , 

Old  Testament  Alphabet. 

Peacock  at  Home. 

The  Three  Little  Kittens. 

Sleeping  Beauty. 

The  History  of  Five  Little 

The  Toy  Primer. 

j 

Pigs. 

The  Pet  Lamb. 

Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet. 

The  Fair  One  with  the 

Nursery  Songs. 

Golden  Locks. 

j 

_ 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


SHILLING  TOY-BOOKS— continued. 


New  Testament  Alphabet. 
Our  Farm  Yard  Alphabet. 
The  History  of  Moses. 
The  History  of  Joseph. 
The  Alphabet  of  Flowers. 
The  Life  of  Our  Lord. 
The  Three  Bears. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
*  New  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Nursery  Tales. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Pictures  from  English  His- 
tory,   ist  Period. 

Ditto.         2nd  Period. 

Ditto.         3rd  Period. 

Ditto.        4th  Period. 
Puss  in  Boots. 
Tom  Thumb. 
Babes  in  the  Wood. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
The  Laughable  ABC. 
My  Mother. 

The  Dogs'  Dinner  Party. 
Little  Dog  Trusty. 
The  White  Cat. 
Dash  and  the  Ducklings. 
Reynard  the  Fox. 
Alphabet  of  Fairy  Tales. 
Tittums  and  Fido. 
Anne  and  her  Mamma. 


Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Cock  Sparrow. 

Queer  Characters. 

^Esop's  Fables. 

The     Robin's    Christmas 

Song. 

The  Lion's  Reception. 
The  Frog  Prince. 
Goody  Two  Shoes. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
TheAB  C  of  Old  Friends. 
Ginger-bread. 
Old  Nursery  Rhymes  with 

Tunes. 

The  Yellow  Dwarf. 
Aladdin. 

WILD  ANIMALS. 

*  Lion,  Elephant,  Tiger. 

*  Leopard,  Bison,  Wolf. 

*  Bear,  Hyaena,  Zebra. 

*  Hippopotamus,    Rhino- 

ceros, Giraffe. 

TAME  ANIMALS. 

*  Horse,  Cow,  Sheep. 

*  Donkey,  Pet  Dog,  Goat. 

*  Rabbit,    Guinea  Pig, 

Dog. 

*  Pig,  Pony,  Cat. 


s.  d. 
I  o 


All  the  above  can  be  had  Mounted  on  Linen,  as .,  except  those  marked*. 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  FOR  BOYS. 


EVERY  BOY'S  MAGAZINE, 

Edited   by  EDMUND    ROUTLEDGE. 

MONTHLY,  6d.;  POSTAGE,  Id. 


The  Parts  contain  56  royal  8vo  pages,  from  Eight  to 
Twelve  Illustrations,  and  either  a  Coloured  Plate  or  a  Full- 
page  Illustration  on  plate  paper.  Each  month  several  Prizes 
are  offered  for  the  Solution  of  Puzzles  ;  Ten  Guinea  and  Ten 
Half-Guinea  Prizes  for  Essays,  Stories,  Poems,  Maps, 
Models,  Paintings,  &c.  &c.  All  the  Stories  are  Completed 
in  the  Volume  in  which  they  commence.  Articles  on 
subjects  interesting  co  Boys,  written  by  the  most  popular 
living  Authors,  appear  each  month. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  7-r.  (P.O.O.  on  Chief  Office), 
on  receipt  of  which  sum  the  Parts  for  Twelve  Months  will  be 
sent,  post  free,  as  they  appear. 

Prospectuses  "will  be  sent  post  free,  on  application  at  the 
Publishing  Office,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.  C.,  where  also 
all  Subscriptions  must  be  sent. 

LITTLE  WIDE-AWAKE 

Edited  by  Mrs.   SALE    BARKER. 

3d.  Monthly;  Postage,  Id. 
An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Little  Children. 
Each  Number  consists  of   Thirty-two  pages,  printed  in 
large  clear  type,  and  is  Illustrated  with  about  Thirty  Pictures 
by  the  First  Artists. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  4*.  (P.O.O.  on  Chief 
Office),  on  receipt  of  which  sum  the  Parfs  for  12  Months 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  as  they  appear. 


London:  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate. 


J.   OGDEN  ANJt>  CO.,   PRINTERS,   172,   ST.    JOHN  STREET,   E.C. 


